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BAT TU TA. Vide TIME. 

A MI LA, or, A LA MI RE, or fimply A, the fixth 
note ‘of the natural and diatonic Gamut, which is alfo indif- 
ferently called La. à 

À TEMPO, This expreffion is of a fimilar fignification to a 
Battuta, and is ufed when following a Recitative, to denote the 
place where one fhould begin to fing in time. 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC, or MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
By this name, formerly in France, and ftill in Italy, were called 
an affzmbly of Muficians, or of Dilettantes, that is to fay,’ thofe 
who frequented Concerts for pleafure only, to which the French 
have fiñce given the name of Concertos. Vide CONCERTO. 

ROYAL MUSICAL ACADEMY, Is a title which is ftill 
borne by the Opera of Paris. TI will not here make any mention 
of this celebrated eftablifhment, ualefs, that amongft all the Aca- 
ddmies of that kingdom, or of the world in general, that may, 
affuredly, lay the greateft claim to fame. Vide OPERA. 

ACCENT, By this name is called, according to the moft 
general acceptation, every modulation of the voice, while fpeak- 
ing, during its continuance, or in the found of the fyllables, 
and words, of which the difcourfe is compofed, which denotes 
an exa& unifon between the two variations of the Accents, and. 
the two divifions of Melody. 

AC, That is to fay, the Rhyme, and the Mufical Harmony. 
Accentus, fays the Grammarian Sergius in Donatus, is, as it 
were, ad Cantus, There are as many different Accents, as there 
are methods of modulating the voice thereunto, and there are as 
many various kinds of Accents as there are general caules for 
fuch modulations. In common difcourfe, there are diftinguifhed 
three of thele kinds, to wit, the Gramnratical Accent which 
confines the rule of Accents, properly fo called, by which the 
found of the fyllahles is grave or gcute, and that of the quan- 
tity, by which each fyllable is fhort or long: Secondlv, The 
Logic or Rational Accent, which, by many, is confufedly in- 
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noting the relation, the lefler or greater conneËtion, that Propa- 
fitions or Ideas have between themielves, is marked chietly by 
Punctuation, Laftly, The Pathetic, or Accent of Oratory, 
which, by different variations of the voice, by a tone more or 
lefs elevated, by a method af difcourie quicker, or more flow, 
exprefies thoie fentiments which agitate the {peaker, and commu- 
nicates them to the audience. A Rudy of thefe various Accents, 
and of their utes in language, fhould be the main bufinefs of 
a muficiang and Dennis of Halicarnaflus, looks, with juflice, on 
Accent in general, as the foundation of every branch in mufic : 
For which reafon, we alld ought to admit as an inconteftible 
maxim, that a greater or lefs degree of Accent, is the real caufe 
which rencers language more or les mufical ; for what relation 
could mutc bear to dite courfe, were not the modulations of the 
finger an imitation of the verbal Accents. From whence it fol- 
lows, that the lef§ quantity a language has of fuch like Accents, 
more the harmany thereof mut be monolonize ed, languifhing, 
and difguitful, unie it feeks, in the height and force at founds, 
tho® charms which cannot be found in their variety. 

In regard to the Pathetic and Oratorical Accent, which is the 
moft principal obje& of the imitative mutic of the theatre, no one 
can oppote the maxim which I have juit lain down, that every 
man beiag {ul bje&t to the fame paffions, ought to have a fimilar 

expreflion of them; for the univerfal Accent of natury, which 

draws from every man inarticulate founds, is one thing, and the 
peat of language, which produces an harmony peculiar toa 

ation, is another. The difference of a greater or lefs imagi- 
Se or fenfibility which may be di ftinguithed between oar 
people and another, ought of itielf to introduce an infinite va- 
ricty in the accented idioms of a tongue, if I have Liberty ta 

exprois mylelf thus. The German, for example, raifes equally 
ine roughly his voice,-when ina rage, he cries ever in the fame 
tone ; the Italian, whom a thoufand different motions agitate 
quick and fucceflively from the fame caufe, varies his voice in a 
thouiand different ftrains. The fame foundation of paffion di- 
rects Ars foul; but what a variety of expreiijon in his Accents 
ani his language ! Moreover, ? tis to this variety alone, when 
the mufician knows the imitation of it, that he owes the energy 
ant beauty of his Cantata. Unluckily all thete different Ac- 
ns, which are perfeétly concordant in the mouth of an Orator, 
are not fo caly to colicét under the pen of a mutician, already 
10 reftrained by the par rticular rules of his art. There Ys na 
doubt to be made, but that the moft perfe&, or at leaft the moft 
expreitive amfic, is that wherein all the Accents are obierved 
with the greateit nicety ; but what renders this affemblage fa 
diflcuit, is, that too many Lt in this art are fubje& to a mu- 
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tyal contrariety, and are fo much the more contrary, as the 
age is lefs muficai, for none is perfe€tly fo, otherwife thofe 
who ule it would fing, inftead of {peaking. 

This great difficulty in following, upon truft, the rules of all 
the Accents, obliges then often the compofer to give the prefer- 
ence to one or the other, according to the different kinds of 
mufc of which he is beating. For example, the airs of danc- 
ing require particularly an Accent of rhyme and cadence, the 
nature of which is in every nation determined by the language. 
The Grammatical Accent ought to be the firft confulted in the 
Recitative, to render the pronunciation of the words more arti-< 
culate, which is ufed to be loft through the volubility of the dif- 
courfe, in the harmonic fouad; but that Accent which exprefles 
the paffion, claims the precedence in its turn in dramatic airs ; 
and both are fubordinate, particularly in fymphony, to a third 

ind of Accent, which might be ftiled mufical, and is in fome re- 
peëts determined by the nature of that melody which the mufi- 
cian wifhes to appropriate to the words. 

In fine, the firft and chief defign of every kind of mufic, is 
12 pleafe the ear, wherefore every air fhould have an agreeable 
pote : herein lies the firft law, which is never fuffered to be vi- 
plated.—It is neceflary then, firft to confult the harmony and 
the. mufical Accent in the compofition of any air whatfoever ; 
then, fhould our defign be a dramatic and imitative Cantata, we 
muft feck the Pathetic Accent, which gives to each fentiment its 
proper expreffion, and the rational Accent, by the affiftance of 
which, the mufician enters with juftice into the ideas of the 

t; for to inflame others with that warmth, wherewith our- 
Selves are animated in {peaking to them, we muft make them com- 
ptehend what is the fubje& of oyr difcourfe. The Grammatical 
Accent is neceflary for the fame reafon; and this rule, though 
placed here the Jaft in order, is not lefs indifpenfable than the 
two former, fince the fenfe of propofitions and phrafes depends 
entirely on that of words. But the mufician who underftands 
his language, has feldom occéfion to be attentive to this Accent ; 
he cannot fing his air without perceiving if he fpeaks ill or 
well; and it is fufficient that he knows, that it is always necef- 
fary to fpeak well. Happy is it always, when a flowing and 
flexible melody rever czafes to unite -itfelf to the natural eXi- 
gencies of language. The French muficians in particular, have 
afiftances, which in this cafe render their errors unpardonable ; 
and above all, the Treatife on the French Rojody, by Monf, 
L’ Abbi d’Olivet, which every one fhould confult. Thole, who 
will be in a condition to raife themielves to a higher fphere, 
fhouid fiudy the Grammar of Port Royal, and the ingerffous 
notes of the philofopher who has commented on it: then, by 
building the experiments on the rules, and the rules on their 

principles, 
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principles, they wiil be always certain of what they fhould dg 
in the management of the Grammatical Accent in every fhape. 

In regard “to the two other kinds of Accents, they can be re- 
duced into a Ieffer number of rules, and fie practice of them 
requires heis ftudy, and more genius. There cannot be found 
any kind of Sang-froid in the ‘language of the paffions ; and it 
is a well known truth, that to infpire another with feeling, we 
muft fecl ourfelves. Nothing then can, in the fearch of the Pa- 
thetic Accent, fupply the place of that natural fire, which 
awakens at pleafure every fentiment ; and there is no other art 
in this cafe neceflary, but to light up in one’s own foul, that 
flame, which we wifh to convey into the hearts of others. (Vide 
FIRE. ) Is the rational Accent the objet of our concerns ? 
Art has but little to do in the acquiring of it, for this reafon, that 
the deaf cannot be taught to hear. It mutt be confeffed alfo, 
that this Accent is, in a lefs degree than the others, the refult of 
mufic, becaufe mufic is much more the language of the fenfes: 
than of the mind, Give then a number of images, or fentiments, 
and few fimple ideas, to be difcuffed by the mufician, for itis the 
paffions alone that fing, the underftanding confifts but in the fpeech, 

ACCENT, “A kind of mark in the French finging, which 
was formerly afixed to the mufic, but which at ~prefent the 
mafters of the Gout du Chant, or Parte in finging, mark with 
pencil enly, until the fcholars “anderfiand themfelves ‘the method 
of placing it. This Accent is only ufed on a long fyllable, and 
ferves as a conveyance from one note thus and to another 
note without this mark, placed upon the fame degree. It con- 
fifts in an elevation of the throat, which raifes the found a de+ 
gree, to give, in that inftant, the following note the fame found 
which it has left. Many have given the name of Plainte ta 
this eo ne Hee oes and Effect pe the AccENT, 
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. ACCENTS, The poets often ule this word in the plural ta 
fignify the fong itfeif, and ordinarily adjoin to it an epithet, as 
fweet, tender, mournful Accents. In this cafe, this word receives 
exaétly the fenfe of its root, from whence arifes the derivation ; 
for it is formed from Canere, Cantus, whence is derived Ac- 
centus, as well as Concentus, 

_ ACCIDENT, ACCIDENTAL, We call accident, or acci« 
dental figns, the B mollare’s, the Diefis’s, or B Quadrato’s, which 
are met with by accident in the courfe of an air, and which, 
Confequently hot being at the ee have no relation to the mode 
cr principal fyftem. (Vide Diefis, B mollare, Mode, Cleff or 
Key.) We call alfo accidental or ledger lines, thofe which are 
added above or below the ufual horizontal five, to fix the notes 
which are beyond their limits. Vide Line. 

ACCOMPANIST, He, who in a Concert, accompanies the 
band with the organ, the harpfichord, or any other accompanying 
inftrument. Vide AccoMPANYING. 

{t is abfolutely neceflary, that a good accompanift be a fkilful 
mufician; that he be acquainted with the foundation of har- 
mony; that he know perfectly his fyftem of mufic; that he 
have a fenfible ear, pliant fingers, and a well founded tafte. 

’Tis the bufinefs of the accompanift to fix the key for the 
voices, and to give the change of motion to the orcheftra. The 
firft of thefe offices requires him to have always under the fin- 
ger the note of mufic, to reftrike it when neceflary, and to raife 
or fet right the voice when it weakens, or is bewildered. The 
fecond requires him to ftrike the bafs; and his accompanying 
with a firm ftroke, equal lain out, and well regulated on each 
fide, for the purpofe of rendering the muficians fenfible of the 
time, particularly in the beginning of airs. 

In the three following articles may be found thofe details 
which are wanting in the prefent. 

ACCOMPANYING, Is the executicn of a complete and 
regular harmony on an inftrument proper for rendering it fo, 
viz. the organ, the harpfichord, the theorbo, the guittar, &c. &c. 
We will take here, as an example, the harpfichord, as it is the 
only inftrument continued in ule for accompanying. 

There is given, as a direétion, one of the parts of mufic, 
which is ordinarily the bafs. That bafs muft be touched with 
the left-hand, and with the right the harmony exprefled by the 
tone of the bafs, by the melody of the other parts, which are 
playing at the fame time, by the partition which is placed be- 
fore the eyes, or by the cyphers which are foùnd added to the 
bafs. The Italians hold the cyphers in contempt, the partition 
itfelf is of little fervice to them ; the quicknefs and nicety of the 


ear fupplies their place, and they accompany extremely well 
without 
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without all this preparation : but it is to their natural difpofition 
alone that they are indebted for this facility ; and another peo+ 
ple, not born to mufic like themfelves, find in the execution of 
the -accompanying, feveral difficulties almoft infurmountable. 
Eight or ten years are neceffary for fuccéeding therein in any 
tolerable degree, What then can be the caufes that retard, in 
this manner, the advañcement of young praétitioners, and em-. 
barrafs, for fo long a time, the matters, unlefs the difficulty of 
the art alone is the occafion of it? There are two principal 
reafons : the one lies iñ the method of marking the cyphers on the 
bais; the other, iu the manner of the accompaniment. Let us 
firft treat of the former. 

. The figns which are made ule of for the purpofe of forming 
the cyphers on the bafs, are far too numerous. Since there are 
fo few fundamental concords, why are fo many cyphers neceffary 
to.exprefs them? Thefe fame figns are equivocal; obfcure, in- 
fufficient: for example, they very feldom determine the nature 
Of the intervals which they exprefs, or what is worfe, they de- 
note thofe of another nature. We fix a bar to the one to mark 
the Diefis’s, and to others, to mark the B mollare’s. The major 
and fuperfluous intervals, and even the deminifhed; are often ex- 
prefled in the fame manner. When the cyphers are double, they 
are tod confufed, when fingle, they very feldom expreis more 
than the idea of one interval alone ; fo that we have.always a 
great number to underftand and to determine, But how ca# 
we remedy thefe inconveniences? Muft it be neceffary to in- 
Creafe the number of figns td exprefs each patt? But the com- 
plant is, that there are already too many. Should we reducé 
them? In that cafe, we fhall leave more things for the accom- 
panift to guefs at; who is already too much embarraffed; and 
provided we go fo far as to make ufe of cyphers, they fhould 
be of fuch a nature as to exptefs every thing. What then is td 
be done? Should we invent new figns, render the method: of 
placing the finger more perfeét, and from thofe figns, and that 
pofition of the finger, compofe two united methods which comi 
bine in affifting the accompanift? That is what Monf. Rameau 
has attempted with great fagacity, in his Differtation om the 
different Methods of Accompanying. We will point out, undet 
the words cypher and to finger, the means which he propofes. 
Let us pafs on to the methods. 

As the ancient mulic was not compofed on the fame plan as 
Ours, neither for the fong, nor its harmony, and as there was n@ 
other bafs but the fundamental, the whole accompaniment con- 
Bfted only in a feriés of perfeét accords; in the which, the act 
coupon! fubftituted, from time to titne, fome fixth to thie fifth; 
wccording as the ear required: they knew. no farther, At pre- 

fent, 
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‘fent, fince they have changed the modulations, overturned each 
feparate party, furcharged, perhaps, fpoiled, the harmony by a 
quantity of difcords, we are obliged to purfue a different rule. 
Campion gave the preference, it is faid, to thé rule of the octave, 
(Vide Rule of the Octave) and, according to this method, 
many matters ftill teach at prefent the accompaniment. The 
concords are determined by the rule of the oétave, according to 
the rank which is held by the notes:of the bafs, and to the courte 
which they follow in a given tone. -. Therefore the tone being 
known, the note of the-bafs continues known alfo.r The rank of 
this note in the tone, the rank-of the note that immediately pre- 
cedes it, and the rank of the noté that. follows it, if accompanied 
by the rule of the oëtave, cannot lead us into any great error, 
provided that the compofer has fotlowed the moft fimple and moft 

_fatural harmony ; - but that is what-we ought rarely to expeé in 
the prefent mufic, as hardly in Italy itfelf does the harmony ap- 
pear to increate its fimplicity, in proportion as it leffens it elfe- 
where. More than this, what metliod muft we follow to have 
thefe things continually prefent > And whilft the accompaniit 19 
inftructing himfelf, what becomes of the fingers? Hardly have 
we formed an idea of one Accord, but there prefents itfelf ano- 
ther, and the inftant of our refleétion is ‘precifely that of exe- 
cution. 

There is but one: determined. method in mufic, one refleéted 
experience, 1. e. the facility of reading a line of mufic in .the 
éaft of the eye, which can be of fervice at this time.» And ftill 
the moft ikilful ‘are often :deceived with this affiftance. What a 
number of faults efcape them during the execution, even let the 
Accompanift be ever fo well experienced! Can we expec, even 
for the accompanift thatthe ear be formed, that the mufician 
be able to read: with eafe and rapidity every. kind of mufic, that 
he can, at the inftant-the book is opened, unravel a partition ? 
And ftill, -were this -pofible, we fhould want a motion of the 
fingers founded on different principles of” accompaniment than 
thofe made ufe of until Mont. Rameau. | 

_ Zealous mafters have very clearly feen the infufficiency of their. 
rules. To fupply the deteét, they have had ,recourfe to the 
enumeration and defeription of: confonances,. every diffonance of 
which is extended, accompanied, and prevented, in all its dif- 

‘ferent cafes. A prodigious detail! which the quantity of diffo- 
nances and of their combinations. fufficiently evince, and with 
which the memory remains loaded, ; 

Many advife the comipofition to be ftudied before we pafs to 
the accompaniment, as if the: accompaniment was not compofi= 
tion itfelf, except in regard-to the invention, that more 1s necet- 
fary to the tompofer. - It is as if it as. propofed to begin ta 
learn to reatk by, making one’s felf.an orator. On the ee 
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how many infift on begianing by the accompaniment to learn 
compofition ! and this plan is certainly more reafonable and more 
natural, 

The courfe of the bafs, the rule of the oftave, the method of 
extending and preventing the diffonances, compofition itfelf in 
general, all this concurs to no other purpofe, than to fhew the 
fucceffiom of one accord to another; fo that in every accord 
there are frefh objeéts, new fubjedts for reflc&tion! Whata con- 
tinual labour! When will the mind be. fufficiently inftruéted, 
and when -the-ear fufficiently exercifed, fo that the fingers be no 
longer ftopt ? 

Thefe are the difficulties which Monf, Rameau has propofed 
to remedy by his new cyphers, and by his new rules for accom- 
paniment.. } will endeavour to point out, in few words, the 
principles upon which his methods are founded. 

In harmony there are but confonances and, diffonances. Con- 
fequently there are only confonant accords and diffonant. 

Eaelr ane of thefe accords is fundamentally divided by tierces 
or thirds (this is Monf. Rameau’s fyftem). The concinnous 
accord is campofed of three notes, viz. ut, mi, fol, and the dif- 
fonant of four, viz. fol, fi, re, fa, laying afide the fuppofition and 
fufpenfon, which,.in the place of thofe. notes, whole removal is 
required, introduce others, as it were, by licence ; but the ac- 
¢ompaniment bears never more than four. (Vide SupposiTion 
and. SUSPENSION.) 

Where concinnous accords. fucceed each other, where diffonant 
aecards are followed by others diffonant alfo, and where the con- 
cinnous and the diflonant are intermixt. 

Whereas the perfe& concinnous accord agrees only to the 
tonic, the fucceifion of concinnaus accords furnifhes fo many 
tonics, and confequently an equal number of’ changes of the 
tone, 

The diffonant accords fucceed cach other commonly in the 
fame tone, if the founds therein are not greatly varied. Diffo- 
nance unites together the. harmonic fenfe, one accord thereof 
excites the defire of another, 

Jf. the tone be changed in this fucceffion, this change is al- 
ways denoted by a diefis, or a.B mollare. In regard to the third 
fucceffion, that is to fay, the intermixture of confonant and, 
diffonant accords, Mont. Rameau reduces it to two cafes only, 
and he gives it as his opinion in general, that a confonant ace 
eord cannot be immediately preceded by any other -diffonant acy 
cord, than that of the feventh of the dominant tonic, or that of 
the fixte quinte of the fous dominant, except in the broken cay 
dence and the fufpenfions; and farther he advances, that there 
are no exceptions Jn regax!l to the foundation. It hppears evi 
dent to me, that a perfect accord may yet be preceded by. the 

accord 
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accord of the diminifhed feventh, and even hy that of the fu- 
perfluous fixth, two original accords, the latter of which fuffers 
no alteration. : 

7 Herein then we fee three diferent textures of harmonic phrafes. 
Firft, the tonics, which fucceed each other, and form an equal 
number of new modulations. Secondly, the difloriances, which 
fucceed each other ordinarily in the fame tone. Thirdly, and 
laftly, the confonances and diffonances, which are intermixt, and 
where the confonance is, according to Mont. Rameau, preceded 
by the feventh of the dominant, or by the fixte quinte of the 
fous dominant. What then remains to be done for the facility 
of the accompaniment, except ta point out, to the accompanift, 
which it is of thofe textures that is predominant in whatever he 
accompanies. Moreover, this is what Monf. Rameau would 
have executed by charaéters of his invention. 

One fign alone can eafily denote the tone, the tonic, and its 
accord. rom thence is derived the knowledge of the diefis’s 
and B mollare’s, which muft enter into the compofition of ac- 
cords from one tonic to another. 

The fundamental fucceffion by thirds, or by fifths, as well in 
rifing as in defcending, gives the firft texture of harmonic phrafes, 
entirely compofed of confonant accords 

The fundamental fucceffion by fifths, or by thirds, in de» 
fcending, gives the fecond texture, compoted of diflonant aca 
cords, that is to fay, of accords of the feventh, and this fuccef+ 
fion gives a delcending harmony. 

The afcendant harmony is furnifhed by a fucceffion of fifths 
in rifing, or of fourths in defcending, accompanied by a diflo- 
nance appropriated to this fuccefhon, which is la fixte ajoutee, 
or the fixth added, and this is the third texture of harmonic 
phrafes. This laft had not till this time been difcovered by 
any one, not even by Monf. Rameau, though he difcovered the 
principle of it, in that cadence, which he called irregular. 
‘Fherefore, by the ordinary rules, the harmony which arifes from 
a fucceffion of diffonances, always defcends, although, according 
to the true principles, and according to reafon, it ought to have, 
in its rife, a progreffion equally as regular, as in its defcent. 

The fundamental cadences give the fourth texture of harmonic 
cadences, where the confonances and diffonances are inter- 
united, 

All thefe textures may be denoted by characters, fimple, few 
in number, evident, which can at the fame time point out, when 
it is neceflary, the diffonance in general, for the nature of, it is 
always determined by the texture itfelf. We muft begin by-ex- 
ercifing ourfelves on thefe.textures taken feparatély, then we muft 
amake them fuccesd each other on every tone, and on every mode 
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With thefe precautions, Monf Rameau pretends that we may 
learn more of accompaniment in fix months, than could be 
learned before in fix years, and hethas experience on his fide (Vide 
Cypners). In regard to the method of accompanying with 
intelligence; as it depends:more ‘from the ufe'and tafte, than from 
any-rules which can be. myen, I fhall content myfelf to make 
here fome few gencralobfetvations, of: which no. accompanift 
ought to be ignorant. 


Firft, Although in thé-principles.of: Monf. Rameau, it is ne- 
ecflary to ftrike every found'of each accord, we mutt be very 
€areful always ‘to obferve'this rule ‘literally..: There are accords 
which would be infupportab'e with all this confufion. Inv the 
greateft part of diflonant accords, particulariy-in the accords by 
suppofiticn, we muft abftraét fome found for the puryoie of di- 
minifhing its duration. This found. is fometimes the feventh, 
Jometimes the fifth: now and then, both the one and the other 
are cut off. We cut off. alio very often the fifth, or the octave 
of the bafs in the diffonant accords, to avoid the oftaves or fifths 
that follow, which. may create an ill effet, particularly at the 
extremity. of the piece. . For the fame reafon, when the teufible 
note is in the hafs, it is. never placed.in the accompaniment, and 
to fupply its place, we double the third or the fixth, on the right 
hand. We ought alfo to avoid the intervals of the fixth,.and to 
keep the two fingers joined, for that renders the diflonance very 
rough, which we ought to preferve for fome occafions, where the 
expreffion requires it. In. general, we ought to refleét, in ac- 
c<ompanyving, that when Monf. Rameau wifhes every accord to 
bc filled up, he has a greater attention to the mechanifin of the 
fingers, and to his particular fyftem of accompaniment, than to. 
the purity of the harmony.. -Inftead of that confufed found 
which is made by a like accompaniment, we fhould feek to 
render it agrecable and fonorous, and make it nourifh and 
ftrengthen the bals, inftead of concealing and ftifling it. 

If.it thould Le afked how this abftra@tion of founds can agreë 
to the difinition of the accompaniment by a complete harmony, 
J anfwer, that thefe abftraétions are in reality but hypothetic, and 
only within the fyftem of Monf. Rameau; that, according to 
nature, thefe accords, thus mutilated in appearance, -are not lefs 
complete than the others; fince the.founds which are fuppofed 
therein being cut off here, would:render them difagreeable, and 
often infupportable ; that in effeét the diffonant actoïds are hot 
at all fulhlled in the fyftem of -Monf. Partins, as in ‘that of 
Mponf. Rameau; that canfequentlysthe defe&tive accords in ‘the 
ane are completed in the others that in fine, a nice tafte in the 
execution requiring that we abftra@ -often from the general rule, 
andthe accompaniment not being always-the moft agreeable, the 
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definition ought to fix the rule, and cuftom teach when we ought 
to differ from it. | 

Secondly, We onght always to proportionate the found of the 
accompaniment to the charaéter of the mufic, and to that of 
the inftruments or voices which we are to accompany. Where- 
fore in a choir, we ftrike with the right hand the full accords, 
with the left we redouble the oftave or the fifth, fometimes the 
whole accords. 

We ought to follow the fame plan in the Italian recitative, 

for the founds of the bafs not being maintained therein, fhould 
not make themfelves underftood, unlefs with their whole har- 
mony, and for the purpofe of recalling forcibly, and for a 
long duration of the idea of the modulation. On the contrary, 
in a flow and fweet air, when there is but a weak voice, or a 
fingle inftrument for the accompaniment, we cut off the founds, 
we flacken flowly, we touch the fmall key. In a word, attention 
fhould be always paid, left the accompaniment, which is formed 
but to fuftain and embellifh the fong, fpoil, and entirely conceal 
it. 
Thirdly, When we ftrike the fame ftrings to prolong the 
found in a long note, or in a feflion, let it be rather at the be- 
ginning of the meafure,: or, the ftrong time, than at another mo- 
ment. We ought not to repeat the ftroke till we have well ex- 
amined the meafure. In the Italian recitative, how long a du- 
ration foever a note of the bafs may contain, we fhould never 
ftrike it but once, and that forcibly with its whole accord. We 
reftrike the accord only when it changes on the fame note; 
but when an accompaniment of violin is attendant on the reci- 
tative, then we fhould fuftain the bafs and flacken its accord. 

Fourthly, When we accompany vocal mufic, we ought, by 
the accompaniment, to fuftain the voice, to guide it, give it its 
tone in all its takings in, and correét it whenever it is out of 
tune. The accompanift always having the cantata before his 
eyes, and the harmony prefent in his memory, is efpecially 
charged to be careful that the voice lofe not itfelf in an. error, 
(Vide ACCOMPANIST.) 

Fifthly, We ought not to accompany in the fame manner 
the Italian and French mufic. In the latter, we fhould fuftain 
‘the founds, fweeten them continually with grace in a gradual 
rife, always fill up the harmony as much as poffible, play the 
bafs with propriety, in a word, fall in with.every thing that the 
mature of it requires. On the contrary, in accompanying the 
‘ Jeahan mpfic, we muft fimply ftrike, and withdraw. the notes of 
the bafs, make neither trills nor graces, but preferve in it that 
equal and Simple courfe which appertains to it. The accompa- 
piment ought to be full, bold, and without flackening, except 
she safe, of which I haye treated numero 3, and fome takings 
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Ul, Or points d'orgue. We may therein, without feruple, dimi- 
difh the founds, but in that cafe, we muft carefully choofe thofe 
which are underftood, for this purpole, that they may be founded 
in harmony, and be applicably es to the voice. The Ita- 
hans hold it as their opinion, that nothing is heard iff the ac- 
companiment, or in the bafs, which can abftra&t the ear for one 
moment from the air; and their accompaniments are always 
dire&ted on this principle, that the pleafure’ and attention eva- 
porate in a divifion of each. 

Sixthly, Though the accompaniment of the organ be the 
fame with that of the harpfichord, the tafte of it is very dif- 
ferent: as the founds of the organ are fuftained, the courfe of 
it ought to be more bounded and lefs changeable. We fhould 
raife the hand entire as little as poflible, flide the fingers from 
one ftop to another without removing thofe, which, in the place 
where they are fixt, may be neceffary to the accord wherein we 
are interefted. There is nothing fo difagreeable as to hear 
grate on the organ, that kind of dry flackening accompaniment, 
which we are obliged to praétice on the harpfichord, In general 
the organ, that inftrument, fo fonorous and majeftic, has no 
affociation with any other, and makes but an ill effe& in the 
accompaniment, if itis not, at the moft, to ftrengthen the ri- 
peano’s and the choirs. 

Monf. Rameau, in his Errors in Mufic, has lately eftablifhed, 
or at leaft advanced, a new principle, for the omiffion of which, 
in my Encycopledie, he cenfures me highly, 1. e. that the accom- 
paniment is a reprefentation of the fonorous body. As I exa- 
mine this principle in another writing, | fhall difpenfe menti- 
ening it in this article, which is already too long. My dit- 
putes with Monf. Rameau are the moft ufelefs circumftances in 
the world towards the advancement of art, and confequently to- 
wards the plan of this Di&tionary. 

ACCOMPANIMENT, [s moreover every part of the bafs, 
or any other inftrument, which is compofed under am air, to 
render a harmony therein. On this method a folo of the 
violin is accompanied by the violincello, or harpfichord, and an 
accompaniment of the flute, is very well adapted to the voice, 
The harmony of the accompaniment is an addition to the agrees 
ments of the air, by rendering its founds more fure, their effect 
more fweet, the modulation more fenfible, and by conveying to 
the ear a teftimony of juftnefs which gives pleafure. In the fame 
manner, in regard to the voice, there is a folid reafon for its 
being always accompanied with fome inftrument,' whether it be 
in part, or in unifon, for though numbers that'in finging the 
voice modifies itfelf naturally according to the laws’ of modifica- 
tion, (Vide MopviFicaTion) however, experience teaches us, 
that the moft juft and beft exercifed voices -have ‘a great trouble 
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$n maintaining themfelves any long time in the juftnels of the 
tone, when there is nothing to fuftain them therein, By ftrength 
of finging we rife and fall infenfibly, and it is very uncommon 
that we find ourfelves exactly at the conclufion in the fame tone 
-from whence we fet off. Tis for the purpofe of preventing 
thee variations, that the harmony of an inftrument is em- 
ployed. Jt maintains the voice if the fame diapafon, and when 
it lofes.iticlf, we recall it in an inftant. The bafs is, of all the 

arts, the moft neceffary for the accompaniment,. being that 
which beft fuftains the voice, and gives a greater pleafure to the 
ear, becaufe there are none whofe vibrations are fo ftrong, fo 
determinant, or which leave a lefs equivocation in the judg- 
ment of fundamental harmony. 

To ACCOMPANY, Is in general to play the parts of ac- 
companiment, in the execution of a piece of mufic; or more 
particularly on a fuitable inftrument, to ftrike with each note of 
the bafs the accords which it ought to bear, and which are 
called the accompaniment. I have fufficiently explained, in the 
precedent articles, in what confifts this accompaniment; I will 
only add, that this word alfo points out to the accompanift in 
a concert, that he is employed only in an acceffary part 3 that he 
ought but to be diligent in giving a greater’ weight to the parts 
of others ; that the moment he has the Jeaft pretenfions for him- 
felf, he fpoils the execution, and tires out, at the fame time, the 
inuficians, and the audience. “The more he thinks to make him- 
felf admired, the more ridiculous he appears; and as foon as, 
Ly the ftrength of his notes, or mifplaced flourifhes, he fixes on 
himfelf that attention due to the principal parts, whatever ta- 
lents or execution he may difplay, he difplays at the fame time, 
his vanity and ill judgment. ‘lo accompany with merit and 
with applaufe, our only attention fhould be to fuftain and give 
weight to the effential parts ; and he executes very ingenioufly 
his own, who caufes its effeé&t to be preferved, without permit- 
ting the part to be remarked. _ 

ACOUSTIC, The doëtrine or theory of founds. (Vide 
Sounp) ‘This word is from the invention of Monf. Sauveur, 


and is derived. from the Greek axovw,T hear. The acouftic is 
properly the theoretic part of mufic; tis that which gives, or 
ought to give, the caufes for that pleafure which we receive 
from harmony.and finging, which determines the references of 
the harmonic intervals, and which difcovers the bearings and 
niceties of the vibrations in the chords. (Vide CHorp) Har- 
mony acouftic is alfo fometimes ufed adjeétively, we fay the ac- 
ouftic organ, an. acouftic phoenomenon, &c. &c. 

ACT, That. part of an opera which is feparated from any 
other in reprefentation hy a fpace called interlude, or entr’ aéte. 
(Vide INTERLUDE) ‘The unity of time and place fhould 
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be obferved with as much caution in the aét of an opera, as in 
an entire tragedy of an ordinary kind, and even more fo; in 
certain points ; for the poet ought not to give to an aét of the 
opera, a fuppofed duration longer than that which it really has, 
becaufe we .cannot fuppofe that what is tranfaéted before our 
eyes takes up a-greater duration than that which we fee it de- 
mand in effe&t ; but it depends on the mufician to haften or 
retard the a€tion to a certain poifit, to encreafe the natural re- 
femblance or his intereft, a liberty which obliges him to ftudy 
well the gradation of theatrical paffions, the time that is necef- 
fary for the extenfion of them, that wherein the progrefs is at 
its higheft pitch, and rhat where it is incumbent on him to ftop, 
to prevent the inattention, the langour, and drowfinefs of the 
fpcétator. Neither is it permitted to change the fcenery, and 
tranfport the theatre from one fpot to another in the middle of 
an aét, even in the marvellous, becaufe fuch a tranfition is an op- 
pofition to reafon and nature, and deftroys the illufion, which it 
3s the firft foundation of the theatre to favour in every refpe&. 
When then the performance is interrupted by fuch changes, the 
mufician can neither tell how he fhould be prepared for them, 
nor what he ought to do in his orcheftra during their continu- 
ance, unlefs it be to reprefent the fame chaos that then reigns 
within the fcene. | 

Sometimes the firft a& of an opera has little reference to the 
principal aétion, and ferves but as an introduétion. In that cafe, 
it is called prologue (Vide PRoLoGuE). As the prologue makes 
no part of the piece, it is nevér reckoned within the number of 
ats which it contains, which is commonly five in the French 
opera, but always three in the Italian. (Vide OPERA.) 

ACT OF CADENCE, Is a movement in one of the parts, 
and chiefly in the bafs, which obliges all the other parts to con- 
cur ia forming a cadence, or in expreffly avoiding it. (Vide 
CADENCE.) : 

ACTOR, A finger who plays a part in the reprefentation of 
an opera. Befides all thofe qualities which he fhould poffets in 
coinmon with the dramatic player, he fhould have many parti- 
cular ones to fucceed in his art; for this reafon, it is not fuffici- 
ent that he has a fine voice for fpeaking, unlefs he has an equally 
good one for finging, for there is not fuch an union between the 
{peaking and the finging voice, that the beauty of the one com- 
prehends that of the other. Though we may forgive an actor 
the default of fome one quality, which he flattered himfelf to be 
able to acquire, we cannot forgive him the audacity of deftining 
himfelf for the ftage, when deftitute of the natural qualities 
which are therein neceffary ; as for example, the voice in a 
finger. But by this word. voice, I underftand -more the extent, 
juftacfs, and flexibility, than the. ftrength of the brain. It is 
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wifh that- the Theatre, whofe plan is to touch the heart by 
finging, fhould be forbid to thofe rough roaring voices which but 
ftuñ the ear; and that, how little voice foever an aG@tor ma 
poffefs, if it be juft, ftriking, eafy, and fufficiently dilated, he 
has every thing neceflary ; for he will very eafily make himielf 
underftood, if he ean gain the attention of his hearers. With a 
fuitable voice, the aétor fhould be attentive to improve it b 
art; and though his voice may not require it, he will himfelf 
want it to catch, and render with nicety, the mufical parts of his 
{peeches. Nothing is more infupportable and difegufting, than to 
fee a hero, in the moft lively tranfports of his paffion, conftrained 
and retarded in his part, ftraining and imitating a fchool-boy, 
who blunders in his tafk, fhewing, inftead of the oppofition be- 
tween Love and Virtue, that of a bad finger between the Mea- 
fure and the Orcheftra ; and more dubious on the tone of his 
voice, than on the fide which he ought to take. There is nei- 
ther warmth nor grace without eafe, and that a€tor who la- 
bours in his part, will afford neither the one or the other. 

It is not fufficient that the actor in an opera be an excellent 
finger, unlefs he is an ingenious mimic; for he ought not only 
to caufe what he fpeaks to be felt, but alfo what he leaves to be 
fpoken by the fymphony. The orcheftra does not deliver a 
fentiment, but what fhould arife from hs foul; his fteps, his 
eyes, his gefture, all fhould inceffantly agree with the mufic, 
and even without his appearing to notice it. He ought always 
to intereft, even when he is filent; and tho’ bufied in a difficult 
part, if he forgets one inftant the perfonage, to pay attention to 
the finger, he is but a mufician on the ftage, he is no longer 
aétor. Many a one has excelled in every other particular, who 
has got himielf hiffed for negleëting this. There is no aétor to 
whom, in this refpeét, we may not give the celebrated Chafié 
asa model. This excellent mimic, always placing his art above 
him, and conftraining him(elf to excell in it, by that means 
placed himtelf very much above his companions,  {[nimitable 
ator and excellent man! He will leave the admiration and re- 
gret of his talents to the lovers of his theatre, and an honour- 
able memory of himfelf to every honeft man. 

ACUTE, Is fo faid of a found piercing, or elevatea tnrough 
reference to foe other found. (Vide Sounp.) 

In this fenfe, the word Acute, is oppofed to the word flat. 
The more the vibrations of the corpo fonoro are numerous, the 
more the found is acute. The founds confidered under the re- 
ferences of acutes and flats, are the fubjeét of harmony. (Vide 
Harmony. Concorp.) 

ADAGIO, This word, written at the beginning of an air, denotes 
the fecoñd, fram flow to quick, of the five principal degrees of 
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movement, diftinguifhed in the [ta‘ian mufic. (Vide Move- 
MENT.) Adagio is an Jta'ian adverb, which fignifies a I’ Aife, 
or gradually ; and it is alfo by this Method, that ve fhould 
{trike the meafure of thofe airs to which it is applicd. The word 
Adagio is fometimes ufed fubftantively, and is applied metapho- 
rically to thofe pieces of mufic whofe movement it determines. 
Other words of a like ‘nature are fimilarly ufed. So we fay, an 
Adagio of Partini, an Andante of Martino, and an Allegro of 
Locarelli, &e. 

ADQUISITA, This was in the Greek mufc that chord or 
found which they called Proflambanomenos. (Vide this Word.) 

A fixte ajoutée, or a fixth ad quifita, is a fixth added to a 
perfeét accerd, and whofe name, an accord thus augmented, 
ordinarily takes. (Vide Concorp and SixTH.) 

AFFETUOSO, An adje@ive taken as an adverb. 

This word, written at the beginning of an air, denotes a move 
ment, fomething between the Andante and the Andagio, and in 
the charaéter of the air itfelf, an expreffion affecting and fweet. 

AGOGE, One of the fub-divifions of the ancient Melopeeia, 
which gives the rules for the courfe of an air by degrecs alterna- 
tively, conjoint or disjoint, whether in arifing or defcending, 
(Vide MeLopor1a.) Martianus Capella gives, after Ariftides 
Quintilian, to the word Agogé another fenfe, which I fhall treat, 
of under the word Tirata, 

AIR, A piece of mufic which is adapted to the words of a 
fong, ar of a piece of poetry proper for finging ; and in an ex- 
tenfive fenfe, the fong itfelf is called Air. In the opera, the 
name of Air is given to all the meafured chants, to diftinguifh 
them from the recitative ; and in general, every comp'ete’ piece 
of vocal and inftrymental mufic which forms a Tune, is galled 
Air, whether this compofition makes of itfelf an entire piece, or 
that it can be detached from that whole, of which it is a part, 
and executed feparately. 

If the fubje€&t or air be divided into two parts, it is called 
Duo, or Duet; if into three, Trio. 

Saumaile imagines, that this word comes from the Latin era ; 
Baretti is of bis opinion : tho’ Menage oppofes them in his Ety- 
nologies of the French language. 

The Romans had ‘heir figns for the rhyme, in the fame man- 
ner as the Greeks had theirs, and thefe figns, drawn alfo from 
their Charaéters, were not only called numerus, but era; that 
is to fay, number, or the marks of the number, numeri nota, 
fays Norminus Marcellus. ?Tis in this fenfe that the word ara 
is found ufed in this verfe of Lucilius, 

Hec eft ratio: Perverfa era! Summa fubduéta improbé ! 
And Sextus Rufus ufes it in the fame manner, 
Moreover, 
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Moreover, though this word was originally taken only for the 
number or meafure of the chant, in the end it was made ufe of 
in the fame manner as in the word numerus; and æra was ufed 
to denote the fong itfelf; from whence is derived, according to 
the two authors: I have cited, the French word Air, and the 
Italian Aria taken fh the fame fenfe. 

The Greeks had a number of different airs, which they called 
Nomes: the nomes had each their charaéter and their ufe, and 
many were appropriated to fome particular inftrument, almoft 
the fame thing as what we now call pieces or fonatas. 

Modern mufic has divers kinds of airs, each of which has re- 
ference to fome fort of dance, whofe name thefe airs generally 
bear. (Wide Minuet, &c. &c.) The airs of our operas are 
(if I may ufe the expreffion) the canvas or foundation, on which 
the paintings of imitative mufic are coloured. The melody is the 
defign, the harmony the colouring,—all the piéturefque objeéts 
of nature’s beauty, all the refle&ted fentiments of the human 
heart, are the models which are imitated by the artift. Atten- 
tion, intereft, the charms of the car, and the emotion of the 
heart, are the refult of thefe imitations. (Vide [MITATION) 
An ingenious and agreeable air, an air compofed with tafte and dif- 
covered genius, is thé chef d’auvre of mufic. ’Tis there, that a fine 
voice dilates itfelf, that a noble fymphony fhines with luftre ; ’tis 
there, that the paffion infenfibly ftrikes the foul by the fenfe. After 
a fine air we are fatisfied, the ear defires nothing more. It refts 
in our imagination, we convey it away with us, we repeat it at 
our pleafure. Without being able to render a fingle note, we 
preferve it in our minds as we heard it in the performance; we 
view the fcene, the a€tor, the theatre; we hear the accompani- 
ment and the applaufe. A true lover of mufic never lofes the 
fine airs which he has heard during life, but makes the opera 
‘re-commence whenever he choofes. | The words of airs do not 
always follow in a regular fuit, neither ar: they fpoken as thofe 
of the recitative, tho’ they are generally fhort, they divide, they 
are repeated, and are extended to fuch a length as it pleafes the 
compofer; they do not form a part of the narration, but paint, 
either a picture, which muft be feen from different points of 
fight, or a fentiment, in the which the:heart is interefted, and 
from which it cannot (to ufe the expreflion) detach itfelf; and 
the different variations of the air, are but fo many methods of 
viewing the fame image. ’Tis for this reafon that the fubject 
fhould be one and the fame; ’tis by thefe well underftood repe- 
titions, by thefe redoubled ftrokes, that an expreffion, that at 
firft might efcape your notice, in fine agitates you, and 
tranfports Je from yourfelf; and it is fill Sal in the fame 
principle that the fhakes, which in pathetic airs feem fo :nif- 
C 2 placed, 
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placed, are not fo always: the heart, imprefled with a very 
lively fentiment, often exprefles it more feclingly by inarticulate 
founds than by words. 

The form of airs is of two kinds: the leffer airs are often 
compofed of two divifions, each of which,is fung twice; but 
the greater airs of the opera are more frequently in Rondeau’s. 
(Vide RonvEAv.) 

AL SEGNO, or DA CAPO, Thefe words written at the 
end of an air, denote, that the firft part muft be re-commenced, 
not entirely at the beginning, but at that place where the 
return is marked. 

_ALLA BREVE, An Italian term, which denotes a kind of 
meafure of two times very quick, and which however is marked 
with a ronde or femibreve per tempo. ‘ It is no longer made ufe 
of in Italy, and only in church-mufic. It anfwers almoft to 
what they call in France the Gros-fa, . 

ALLA ZOPPA, An Italian term, which makes a conftrained 
movement, fyncopating between two times, without fyncopating 
between two meafures, which gives to the notes an irregular, 
and, as it were, a lame direétion. ’Tis a ‘notice alfo, that this 
fame courfe continues to the end of the air. 

ALLEGRO, adje&tive taken adverbly. 

_ This Italian word writtenat the beginning of an air, denotes, from 

quick to flow, the fecond of the five principal degrees of move- 

ment, diftinguifhed in the Italian mufic. Allegro fignifies lively, 
and it is alfo the indication of a lively movement, the moft fo 
.Of any after prefto. But we muft not. think, on that account, 
that this movement is proper for gay fubie&s only ; it is often 
applicable to tranfports of paffion, diftract:c:. or defpair, which 
partake of nothing lefs than of gaiety. ‘lie diminutive Alle- 
gretto denotes a more moderated gaiety, and a little lefs vivacity 
in the meafure. (Vide Moy seras 

ALLEMANDE, A kind of air or piece of mufic, the mea- 
fure of which is a quatre temps, and is ftrick with a flat. It 

appears by its. name, that this kind of air firft came from Ger- 
many, tho’ they know siot the leaft of it in that country. The 
Allemande in a fonata is quite abfolete, and the muficians very 
rarely make ufe of it at prefent; thofe allo who ftill employ it, 
give it a far more Ney movement. 

ALLEMANDE, fs alfo the air of a dance very common in 
‘Switzerland and Gérmanyÿ. This air, ‘as well as the dance, has 
much gaiety, it is played a: deux temps. 

ALTUS. (Vide Haute Contre) 

AMBITUS, Is a name whith was formerly given to the ex- 
tent of every tone or mode from flat to fharp; for tho’ the ex- 
tent of a mode was in fome refpeëts fixed to two odtaves, there 
were irregular modes, the Ambitus of which excceded this ex- 
tent, and others imperfeét, where it did not reach it, 

In 
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Tn the plain chant, this word is again ufed, bat the-Ambitus 
of perfeét modes is only of one oétave therein : thofe that exceed 
it, are called fuperfluous modes; thofe that do not reach it, 
diminifhéd modes. (Vide Moves) | 

AMOROSO. (Vide TENDERLY) 

ANACAMPTOS, A term of the Greek Mufic, which figni- 
fies a colle&tion of retrograde notes, or of notes proceeding from 
the fharp to the flat. ’Tis the contrary to Euthia, One of 
the parts of the ancient melopoeia had dlfo the name of Anacamp- 
tofa, (Vide MELoPoEta) 

ANDANTE, This word written at the beginning of an air, de 
notes, from flow to quick, the third of the five principal degrees 
of movement, diftinguifhed in the Italiani mufic. Andante is 
the participle of .the Italian verb, Andare, to go. Tt denotes a 
movement marked, without being gay, and anfwers very nearly 
to that which is defcribed by the word Gracieufement. (Vide 
MovEMENT) 

The diminutive Andantino denotes a little lefs gaiety in the 
meafure, which muft be particularly obferved, as-the word Larg- 
hetto fignifies exaétly the contrary. (Vide Larco) 

ANTIPHONA, Is a kind of chant made ufe of in the catholic 
church, 

Thé Antiphonæ were fo named, becaufe in their origin they 
were fung with two choruffes, which anfwered. each other alter- 
nately; and the pfalms and hymns fung in the church were 
‘comprehended under this name. Ignatius, difciple of the apof- 
tles, was, according to Socrates, the inventor of this method of 
finging amongft the Greeks; and Ambrofius introduced it into 
the latin church: Theodore attributes the Invention to Diodorus 
and Flavian. 

At prefent, the fignification of this term is confined to certain 
fhort paflages drawn from {cripture, which are applicable to the 
feaft which is celebrating, and which preceding the pfalms and 
cantics, direét their intonation: the name-of Antiphona is alfa 
preferved in fome hymns fung in -honour of the ‘Vargin, fuch as 
Regina Coeli, Salve Regina. | ) 

ANTIPHONY, Amame which-the Greeks gave-to that kind 
of fymphony, which was performed -by divers Voices, or. by dif- 
ferent inftruments to the oétave :or double oftave, in :oppofition 
to that which was executed in fingle unifon, and which they 
called Homophony. (Vide SYMPHONY) 

This word is derived from ‘Avli.contra and Quam vox, as if one 
were to fay an oppofition of the voice. os 

ANTIPHONARY, A book which contains in notes. the Ane 
tiphony and other chants, which are -ufed in the catholic church. 

APOTHETUS, A ‘kind of -name. applicable ivothe flutes im 

cient 1nufi e Greeks, | 
the ancient.anufic of th APOTOME, 
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APO TOME, That which remains of a tone major, after that 
a limma has been abftracted, which is an interval, leis by a 
comma, than the femitone major, confequently the Apetome is 
greater by a comma than the middle femitone. (Vide Comma, 
SEMITONE.) The Greeks, who knew perfe&tly well that the 
tone major cannot, by reafonable divifions, be divided into two 
equal parts, divided it unequally by many methods. (Vide In- 
TERVAL ) 

From one of thefe divifions, invented by Pythagoras, or rather 
by Philolaus, his fcholar, refulted the diefis or limma on one fide, 
and the Apotome on the other, the ftandard of which is from 
2048 to 2187. The derivation of this Apotome is found at the 
Septieme Quinte, ut Diefis, beginning by ut Natural, for the 
quantity by which this ut Diefis furpatfes the ut Natural drawn 
neareft, is precifely the reference which I have juft obferved. 

The ancients gave alfo the fame name to other intervals. 
They called Apotome major a little Interval, which Monf. Ra- 
meau Calls the inharmonic Quart de ton, the which is formed of 
two founds in the ftandard of 128 to 128. 

And they called minor Apotome, the interval of two founds, 
whofe diftin&tion was from 2025 to 2048, an interval ftill lefs 
fenfible to the ear than the preceding. 

Jean de Muris and his contemporaries give the name of Apo- 
tome chiefly to the minor femitone, and that of diefis to the 
femitone major. 

APYCNE, plural, The ancients called by this name in their 
fcale, three of eight folid founds of their fyftem or diagramma, 
the which touched not on any fide the compaét intervals, that is, 
to the proflambanomenos, the note fynnemenon, and the note 
hyperboleon. 

They called alfo Apycnos, or not crouded, the diatonic genus, 
becanfe in the tetrachords of that genus the fum of the two firft 
intervals was greater than the third. (Vide CroupEpD, Genus, 
SOUND, TETRACHORD) 

ARBITRIO. (Vide Cavenza) 

ARCO, A Bow, Thefe Italian Words Con l’Arco, denote, 
that after having flipped off the chords, we muft replace the bow 
to the part where they are written. 

ARIETTA, This diminutive, derived from the Italian, figni- 
fies properly-a-little air; ‘but the fenfe of this word is altered in 
France, and the name of Arietta’s is given to greater pieces of 
mufic, of a movement generally rather gay, which are fung with 
accompaniments and fymphony, and which are commonly in 
rondeau. .(Vide Arn, RoNDEAU) 

ARIOSO, .This Italian word at the beginning of-an air, de- 
notes a kind of finging well fuftained, open, and appropriated to 


the greater airs, 
ARIS TOXENIANS 
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ARISTOXENIANS, A fe& that had for-their chief Arif- 
toxenes, of Tarcntum, Scholar of Ariftotle, and which was re- 
pugnant to the Pythagoreans, in regard to the meafure of inter- 
vals, and on the method of determining the references of the 
founds ; fo that the Ariftoxentans made application folely to the 
judgment of the ear, and the Pythagorçans to the precifion of 
calculations. (Vide PYTHAGOREANS) 

ARPEGGIO, The method of caufing the different founds of 
an accord to be heard fucceffively and rapidly, inftead of ftriking 
them all at a time. There are inftruments on which there can- 
not be formed a full accord but thro” the Arpeggio. Such are 
the violin, the violincello, the vioi, and all thofe Which are played 
with the bow ; for-the convexity of the bridge hinders the bow 
from fixing itfelf at once on all the ftrings. For the formation 
then of accords on thefe inftruments, we are obliged to ufe the 
Arpeggio, and as we cannot draw more founds than there are 
ftrings, the Arpeggio of the violincello, or of the violin, cannot 
be compofed of more than four founds. In the Arpeggio each 
of the fingers muft be arranged on its chord, and the Arpeggio 
inuft be drawn from a fingle and forcible ftroke of the bow or 
fiddle-ftick, which muft begin ftrongly on the largeft ftring, and 
conclude by turning and foftening on the leffer gradually. If 
the fingers were only arranged fucceflively on the ftrings, or that 
many ftrokes of the fiddle-ftick were given, it would no longer 
be Arpeggio, but only a very quick paffage on feveral notes in 
continuance. 

What is done on the violin thro’ neceffity, is praétifed by tafte 
on the harpfichord. As we can only draw from that inftrument 
founds of a fhort continuance, we are obliged to re-ftrike them 
in notes of a long duration, To make an accord of a longer 
duration, we ftrike by the Arpeggio, beginning with the lower 
founds, and remarking, that the fingers which have firft ftruck 
quit not their ftroke until all the Arpeggio be finifhed, for the 
purpofe of hearing at ence every found of the accord. (Vide 
ACCOMPANIMENT) 

Arpeggio is an Italian word, which is Frenchified into that of 
Arpege. It is derived from the word Arpa, becaufe ’tis from 
the playing of the harp that we have taken the idea of the 
Arpeggio. 

ARSIS and THESIS, Terms of mufic and profody.— Thefe 
two words are Greek. Arfis comes from the verb &ipw tollo, I 
raile, and denotes the elevation of the voice or of the hand: the 
falling which follows this elevation, is what is called Géess 
depofitio. Remiffio. aan nu + 

In regard then to the meafure, per arfin, fignifies in raifing, 


er continuing the higheft time; per thefin, in lowering, or con- 
tinuing 
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tifluing the loweft time: in which cafe we ought to take no- 
tice, that our method, of marking the meafure is very different 
from that of thé ancients, for we ftrike the higheft time and 
élevate the loweft. . To rethhove every equivocal.term, we may 
fay, that Arfis fignifies the bold and ftrong time; and’ Thefis, 
the fainter arid’ weak. (Vide Measure, Timer, to Beat 
T1ME.) 

In Sy Fa the voice, we fay tnat a chant, a counterpoint, a 
fugue, dre per thefin, when the notes rife from flat to fharp; 
per arfin when they defcend from fharp to flat. Fugue per 
arfin and -théfin, is what-is now ‘called counter fugue, in the 
which the amwer is made in a contrary fenfe, that is to fay, in 
defcending if the guida has rifen, and in rifing if the guida has 
defeended. (Vide Fucve.) 

ASSAI, An avgmentative adverb, which is often found joined 
to thé word which denotes the movement of an air: wherefore 
prefto affai, largo aflai, fignify very quick, very flow. The 
Abbé Braffard has made out of. this word one of his ordinary 
double fentes, by fubfituting, inftead of its true and only mean- 
ing, that of an ingenious sae of flownefs and quicknefs. 
He believed, that Affai fignified aflez, i.e. enough: for which 
rea{on ‘we ought to admire the fingular fancy that this author had 
of preferring in his vocabulary, to his mother-tongue, a foreign 
language which he underftood nothing of. 

AUBADE, A nightly concert in the open air, under the 
windows of a houfe. © Vide SERENADE.) 

AUTHENTIC, When the oëtave is found harmonically 
divided, as in this proportion, 6, 4, 3, that is to fay, when the 
fifth is in the flat, and the fourth in fharp, the mode or tone is 
called Aëthentic, except in regard to the tone plagal, where the 
o&ave is arithmetically divided, as in this proportion, 4, 3, 2, 
which. fives the fourth in flat, and the fifth in fharp. 

To this explanation, adopted by all the authors, but which is 
to no purpofe, E will add the following: the reader may take 
his choice. When the finale of a chant is alfo its tonic, and the 
chant does not defcend fo far as’ to the Dominant au deffous, 
the tone is called authentic; but if the chant defcends cr con- 
cludes. at.the dominant, the tone is plagal. I here take the 
words tonic and dominant in their muftcal acceptation. Thefe 
differences of authentic and plagal are obferved but in the plain 
chant, whether the finale be placed at the bottom of the 
diapaton, which makes the tone authentic, or whether we place 
# in the middle, which makes it plagal, provided that on the 
whole, the modulation be regular. Modern mufic admits all 
thé chants as equally authentic, in whatever place of the dia- 
palon the finale may chance to fall. (Vide Mone.) There 

are 
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ere in the eight tones of the Roman church four authentic, to 
wit, the firft, the third, the frfth, and the feventh. (Vide 
Tones of the CaurcH) Formerly, the name of authentic fugue 
was given to that whofe fubjeét proceeded in a gradual rife, but 
that Denomination is no longer in ute. 
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feventh found of the gamut of Aretin, for the which the 

alians and other Europeans repeat the B, faying B MI, when 

it is natural; B FA, when it is aB Flat; butthe French call it 
SI. (Vide Sr.) 

B FLAT, Charaëter of mufic, to which is given nearly the 
figure of a §, and which leffens the note to which it is join’d by 
a femitone minor. (Vide SEMITONE.) 

Guy d’Arezzo, having formerly given names to fix of the 
founds of the oftave, from the which he compofed his celebrated 
Hexacord, left the feventh without any other name than that 
of the letter B, which is proper to it, as the C to ut, and the 
D to re, &c. Moreover this B was fung in two methods, that 
is to fay, in a tone below la, according to the natural order of 
the gamut, or only in a femitone of the fame la, when they 
wifhed to unite the tetrachords, for at that time they knew no- 
thing of our modes or modern tones, In the firft cafe, the fi 
founding very roughly, on account of the three confecutive 
tones, it was judged that it caufed to.the ear an effect fimilar to 
that which angulated and hard bodies caufe to the hand, for which 
reafon it was called B hard, or B fharp, in Italian B quadro. In 
the fecond cafe, on the contrary, it was found that the fi was 
extremely foft, therefore they called it B flat, By the fame 
analogy it might have alfo been called B round, and effectually 
the Italians called it often B rondo. 

There are two methods of making ufe of the B flat, the one 
accidental, when in the courfe of an airit is placed on the left 
of a note. This note is almoft always the fenfible note in the 
major tones, and fometimes the fixth in the minor tones, when 
the cleff is not correétly numbered. The accidental B flat 
changes only the note which it touches, and thofe which imme- 
diately anfwer to it, or at the moft, thofe, which, in the fame 
bar or meafure, are found on thé fame degree, without any 


contrary fign. 
Ne D The 


B FA SI, or B FA B Mf, or fimply B, The name of the 
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The other method is to employ the B flat in the cleff, and ir 
that cafe it modifies it, it aéts in the whole courfe of the air, 
and upon all the notes placed upon the fame degree, unlefs this 
B flat be accidentally deftroyed by fome diefis or B fharp, or 
that the cleff undergoes fome change. 

The pofition of the B flat on the cleff is by no means arhi- 
trary > herein lies the reafon: it is intended to change the place 
of the femitones of the {cale; moreover, thofe two femitones 
ought always to preferve between them prefcribed intervals, i. e, 
that of a fourth on one fide, and of a fifth. on the other. 
Wherefore the note mi, inferior to its femitone, makes in the 
flat the fifth of fi, which is its homologue in the other femitone 3 
and in the fharp, the fourth of thefame fi, and the note fi, re- 
ciprocally make in the flat the fourth of mi, and in the fharp, 
the fifth of the fame mi. If then, as in example, leaving out 
the natural fi, a B flat was given to mi, the femitone would 
change its place, and be found. a degree lower, between the re 
and the mi B flat. Moreover, in this pofition, we fee that the 
two femitones would no longer preferve the prefcribed diftance 
between each other; for the re, which would ‘be the inferior 
note of the one, would make in the flat the fixth of fi, its ho- 
mologue in the other, and in the fharp, the third of the fame fi; 
and this fi would make in the flat the third of re, and in the 
fharp, the fixth of the fame re. Wherefore the two femitones 
would be placed too near on the one fide, and too great a 
diftance on the other. 

The order of B’s flat ought not then to begin by mi, nor by 
any other note of the oétave. but fi, the only one which has not 
the fame inconvenience ; for as much as the femitone changes its 
place therein, and ceafing to be between the fi and the ut, de- 
fcends between the fi B flat, and the la, ftill the prefcribed order 
is not demolifhed. The la, in this new artangement, being 
found on one fide at the fourth, and on the other at the fifth of 
mi, its homologue, and hat reciprocally. 

The fame reafon which fixes the firft B flat on the ‘fi, fixes 
the fecond on the mi, and fo in continuance, in afcending a 
fourth, or defcending a fifth as far as fol, at which is commonly 
made a ftop, becaufe the B flat of ut, which will be found 
hereafter, differs not from the fi in praétice. That caufes then 
a colleétion of five B flat’s in this order. 

Fe 22 Soh Aon 
SU Mis as Re So! 

By the fame reafon alfo, we cannot ufe the latter B’s flat in 
the cleff, without ufing alfo thofe which precede them ; where- 
fore the B flat of mi, is never placed but with that of fi, and 
that of la, but with the two preceding, and each of the following, 
but with all thofe which precede it. 
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_Jn the article cleff may be found a Formula, to know imme- 
lately if 4 tone or a mode given, ought to bear B’s flat within 
the cleff, and how many. 

B SHARP, A charaéter of mufic which is written thus, x3 
and which, being placed on the left of the tote; denotes that that 
note, having been precedently elevated by a diefis, or lowered 
by a B flat, ought to be replaced in its natural and diatonic 
elevations 

The B fharp was invented by Guy d’Arezzo. This author, 
who gave namés to thé fix firft notés of the oftave, left none but 
the letter B to exprefs the natural fi: For everÿ nôte had, at 
that time, its correfpondent letter; and as thé diatonic chant of 
this fi is rough, when we afcend to it fromi thé fa, he calléd it 
fimply B dur, or hard, B quarré, by an a!lufion which I have 
mentioned in the preceding article; 

The B fharp ferved in the end to deftroy the effe& of the 
anterior B flat, on the noté which followed the B fharp, that is, 
that the B flat being generally placed on the fi, the B fharp 
which followed direétly after, by deftroying this B flat, produced 
only its natural effeét, which was to repreferit the note fi with- 
out altération. In the end, it was ufed for extenfon, and in 
default of another fign, to deftroy alfo the effect. of the diefis ; 
and ’tis in this manner that it is employed till this time. The 
B fharp effaces equally the B flat, or the diefis, which have 
preceded it. ‘ 

There is, however, a diftinétion to be made. If the diefis or 
the B flat were accidental, they aré deftroyed without teturn by 
the B fharp, in all the notes which follow it mediately or im- 
mediately on the fame degtee, until there prefents itfelf a new 
B flat or a new diefis. But if the B flat or the diefis are on 
the cleff, the B fharp effaces them only for the note which it 
immediately precedes, or -at the moft, for all thofe which follow 
in the fame meafure and on the fame degree ; and in every note 
changed at the cleff, whofe alteration we wifh to deftroy, fo 
imany new B fharp’s are néceflary. All this is very poorly under- 
ftood, but füch is the. cuftom. 

Some have given another fenfe to B fharp, and granting it 
only the right of effacing the accidental diefis’s or B flat’s, deny 
it that of chafiging any thing in the ftate of the cleff; fo that, 
in this fenfe, on a fa diefis’d, or a fi marked with B flat on the 
cleff, the B fharp would ferve .but to deftroy an accidental 
diefis on this fi, or a B flat on this fa, and would always fignify 
the fa dicfis, ot the fi B flat, juft as it is on the cleff, 

Othets alfo made ufe of the B fharp to efface the B flat, and 
even that of the cleff, but never to efface i diefis, ?Tis the 


B flat only which they employ in this laft cafe. 
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The firft cuftom has entirely prevailed; the latter become 
more uncommon, and are abolifhed day by day; but it is ne- 
ceffary to give attention to it in the reading of ancient mufic, 
without which we fhould often be deceived. 

BALLET, A theatrical a€tion which is reprefented by the 
dance direéted by the mufic: This word is derived from the old 
French Baller, to dance, to fing, to amufe one’s felf. The mu- 
fic of a ballet ought to have -ftill more cadence and accent than 
that of the vocal, becaufe it is changed to exprefs a greater, 
number of things ; and ’tis in it alone to infpire the dancer with 
the warmth and expreflion that the finger may receive from the 
words; and what is ftill more, it muit fupply, in the language 
of the foul and of the paffions, every thing that the darice can- 
not exprefs to the eyes of the fpeétators. 

Ballet -is-alfo -the name that 1s given in France to a confufed 
kind of opera, wherein the dance is not in the leaft better regu- 
Jated than in the reft, and caufes no better efc&. In the great- 
eft part of thefe operas, the aéts form fo many different fubjedts, 
united together only by fome general fyftems, foreign to the 
ation, and which the fpeétator could never perceive, had not 
the author given him a hint in the prologue. Thefe ballets con- 
tain other’ ballets, which are generally called Fêtes. They are 
a colleétion of dances which fucceed each other without plot, 
without an union in themfelves, or with the principal aétion, and 
where the beft dancers inform vyou-of nothing but that they 
dance well, This condu@, fo little theatrical, fuffices for a ball, 
where every ator fatisfies his defire, provided that he amufes 
himfelf, and where the intereft which the fpeétator takes in the 
perfonages, difpenfes with an attèntion to things; but fuch a 
deficiency in fubjeéts and union, fhould never be {uffered on the 
ftage, not even in the reprefentation of a ball, where the whole 
ought to be united together by fome fecret a€tion, which-awakens 
the attention, and interefts the fpeétator. This plan in compo- 
fition is not without example, even in the French opera; and 
there may be feen a very agreeable proof of it in the Fêtes 
Venetiennes. | 

In general every dance that defcribes itfelf alone, and every 
ballet, which is only a ball, fhould be banifhed entirely from the 
lyric theatre. In fhort, the aétion of the fcene is always the re- 
prefentation of another action, and what we fee therein, is but 
the image of what ftrikes our ideas; fo that it.ought not to be 
this, or that dancer, who prefents himfelf before you, but the 
character itfelf which he reprefents. .Therefore, altho’ a private 
dance reprefents nothing more than itfelf, that of the théatre 
fhould neceffarily be the imitation of fomething elfe, as well as 
the actor, who, in his charaëter, repréfents a perfon in difcourfe, 

and 
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and the fcenes which exhibit a different place from that wherein 
they ftand. | 

The worft kind of ballets, is that which treats of allegorical 
fubjeéts, and wherein, in confequence, there is but imitation on 
imitation, The whole art of thefe forts of dramas confifts, in 
reprefenting under fenfible images, a reference purely intelleétua!, 
and im making the fpe€tator refle€t on things quite different from 
thofe he fees, as if, inftead of drawing’ his attention to the 
fcence, it were a merit to divert it from its obje€ts. Thefe kinds 
of ballets, befides, demand fo great an ingenuity in the dialogue, 
that the mufician rambles, as it were, in an unknown country, 
between the points, the allufions, and epigraths, whilft the {pecs 
tator does not forget himfelf. for an inftant. According, to fuck 
a proceeding, there will never bé any thing but the fentiment 
Which can introduce this on the ftage, and identify it with thé 
actors; every thing that is only intelle€tual bears it away to the 
ptece, and reftores it to itfelf. As a proof, we fee that thoi 
perfons, who wifh to place the moft wit in the theatre, are the 
very men that leaft regard the illafion. What then cam the 
mufician do in thofe dramas which pay no refpeét or value to 
his art? If mufic expreffes but fentiments or images, how can 
it render ideas purely metaphyfic, fuch as allegories, where thé 
mind is inceffantly employed with the reference whith the ob: 
je@ts which are prefented to it, bear to thofe which it muft ré: 
colleét in itfelf? 

Would the compofers but refle& on the true principles of their 
art, they would ufe greater caution in the dramas which they 
receive, as well as more truth in the expreffion of their fubje@s ; 
and when the words of an opera will but give fome ideas, the 
mufic will foon be taught to fpeak. 

BARCAROLLES, A kind of fongs in the Venetian language 
which aïe fung by the Ghdoliers ih Venice. Though the airs 
of thefé Barcarollés ate chiefly fortried fot the people, and: often 
compofed by thé Gondoliers themfelves; they have fo great 
a melody, and fo pleafing un accent, that there is no ruficiam 
in Italy but piques himfelf on knowing afd fiñging them. The 
liberty that the Gondoliers have of vifiting all the theatres gratis, 
gives them an opportunity. of forming the ear and tafte without 
any Expencé, fo that they compofe and fing their dirs, as per: 
fons, who, though converfant in the niceties of mufic, will not 
vary the fitiple And natural difpofition of their Barcatobes. The 
words «of thefe fongs are gerterally more than natural, . like the 
converfatién Of thofe wlio fing them; but thofe who are delighted 
with the faithful piéture of a people’s manners, and who, befides, 
love thé Venetian dialeét, are eafily léd into a foridivefs for thei, 
féducéd by thé béauty of the airs, fo that inattÿ curiofos have 
very large colleétions of their pieces. ee 
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We cannot in confcience , omit remarking, to the glory of 
‘Taffo, that the greateft part of the Gondoliers can recite by. 
heart, the chief part of his Jerufalem Delivered ; that many know 
it entirely, and {pend the nights in their boats, finging it al- 
ternatively, from one veffel to another, that it is affuredly a moft 
inimitable Barcarolle. Homer alone had the honour before 
himfelf of being thus celebrated, and no other epic poem has 
fince met with any fimilar renown. 

BARDS, A kind of men, very fingular, and to this time 
much refpeéted among the Gauls, which were at the fame. time 
prophets, poets, and muficians. Bochard derives the word from 
Parat, to fing; and Camden agrees with Feftus, that Bard fig- 
nifies a finger, in the Celtic language, BARD. 

BARIPYCNI, The ancients called ty this term, five of the 
eight founds, or ftable chords of their filet or diagram, that is 
to fay, the Hypaté-Hypaton, the Hypaté-Mefon, the Mefe, the- 
paramefe, and the Neté, Diazeugmenon. (Vide PYcwr. Txr- 
TRACHORD. ; 

BARITONO, A kind of note between tenor and bafs. (Vide 
ConxcorDANT. 

BAROQUE, A Baroque, or rough mufic, is that, whofe 
harmony is confufed, filled with modulations and diffonances, its 
notes hard and unnatural, the intonation difficult, and the move- 
ment conftrained. 

It appears evidently that this term muft be derived from the 
Baroco of the logicians. 

BARRE, C Barré, A kind of meafure. (Vide C.) 

BARS, Lines drawn perpendicularly at the end of each mea- 
fure, on the five lines of the fcale, to feparate the meafure 
which finifhes from that which begins. For which reafon, thofe 
notes contained between two bars, always form a complete mea- 
fure, equal in quantity and duration to each of the other mea- 
fures comprifed between two other bars, provided the movement 
does not change ; but as there are many forts of meafures which 
greatly differ in their duration, the fame differences are perceive 
in the quantities contained ‘between two bars of each of thefe 
kinds of meafures. So in the great triple which is marked by 


this fign bet and which is ftruck deliberately, the fum of the 
notes omnes between two bars ought to make a circular note 
and a half, and in the finall Ra iad which is ftruck quick, the 
two Bars inclofe only three Se or their quantity ; 


fo that eight times the quantity contained between the two bars 
of 
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of this laft meafure, compofes only once the quantity contained 
between two bars of the other. 

The chief fervice of,bars is to diftinguifh the meafures, and 
to exprefs their time, which is always fixed on that note which 
immediately follows the bar. They are alfo ufed in partitions 
to denote the correfpondent meafures within each divifion. 
(Vide PARTITION.) | 

Some hundred years ago, a plan was laid down for drawing 
bars from meafure to meafure: The mufic before-hand was 
fimple. There was nothing feen thercin but rounds, minums, 
and black notes, few crotchets, and hardly ever double crotchets. 
As the divifions were more equal, the meafure was more eafy to 
be followed. However, I have feen fome of our beft muficians 
embarraffed to execute the ancient mufic of Orlando and Claudin. 
They were loft in the meafures, thro’ an omiffion of thofe bars, 
to which they had been accuftomed, and followed, with difficulty, 
fuch parts as had been formerly fung with rapidity by the mufi- 
cians of Henry III. and Charles IX. 

BASS, That of the four parts of mufic which is below the 
reft, the loweft of all, whence is derived its appellation of bafs, 
(Vide PARTITION.) 

The bafs is the moft neceffary of all the parts, ’tis on that 
the whole of harmony is eftablifhed; and ’tis a general maxim 
among muficians, that when the bats is good, the harmony is 
rarely contrary. 

There are a great number of different kinds of the bafs, viz. 
The Fundamental Bafs, which we fhall treat of in the following 
article, 

The Continued, or Thorough Bafs, fo called becaufe it lafts 
throughout the whole piece: its chief ufe, omitting that of di- 
recting the harmony, is to fuftain the voice, and preferve the 
tone. It is believed, that it was one Lodovico Viana, one of 
whofe treatifes is extant, who, about the beginning of the laft 
century, firft brought it into ufe. 

The Figured Bafs, which in lieu of a fingle note, divides its 
quantity in feveral other notes under the fame concord. (Vide 
Ficurep Harmony.) 

The Conftrajned Bafs, whofe air or fubjeët, bounded to a fmall 
number of mealiures, as four or eight, begins afrefh inceffantly, 
whilft the fuperior parts purfue their air and harmony, and vary 
them by different methods, This bafs belongs originally to the 
couplets of the chacon, a kind of tune, but at prefent it is no 
longer ufed. The conftrained bafs defcending diatonically, or 
chromatically, and with flownefs from the tonic, or from the 
domjnant, is admirable for pathetic pieces. Thofe frequent and 
periodical, returns touch infenfibly the foul, and infpire it with 
a difpofition of languér and melancholy. Examples may be feen 

in 
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in feveral fcenes of the French opera. But tho’ thefe kinds of 
the baf have a good effeé to the ear, it is feldom the fame in 
regard to the airs that they are adapted to, which generally con- 
ftitute only 2 fimple accompaniment. Befide the rough and ill 
conduéted modulations, which can be fcarcely avoided, thefe 
‘airs varitd in a thoufand methods, and ftill monotonic, produce 
a confufion by no means harmonious; and as they have but 
little mufic in themfelves, the parts above are greatly detained 
thro’ the conftraint of the bafs. : 

The Singing Bafs, is that kind of voice which fings the part of 
the bafs. There are the bafs recitative, and the bafs in chorus ; 
concordants, or bafs tenor, which have their place between the 
tenor and the baits; bafs’s diftinguifhed properly by that name 
alone, to which cuftom has given the name of bafs tenor; and 
Jaftly, counter bafs, the moft fo of all the notes which fing the 
bafs below the bafs itfelf, and which we muft not confound with 
a kind of inftrument that bears a fimilar name. | 

FUNDAMENTAL BASS, Is that which is formed only 
from the fundamental founds of harmony, fo that below every 
concord it gives the true fundamental found of that concord, 
i, e. the found from whence it is derived by the laws of har- 
mony. Wherein we fee that the fundamental bafs can have no 
other texture than that of a regular and fundamental fucceffion ; 
without which, the order of the fuperior parts would be dif- 
cordant. -To underftand this well, it muft be premifed, that 
according to the fyftem of Monf. Rameau, which I have con- 
formed to in this work, every concord, tho’ formed of feveral 
founds, has but one fundamental to it, that is to fay, that which 
has produced this concord, and which ferves as a bafs to it, in 
dire& and natural order.’ Moreover, the bafs which reigns under 
all the other parts, does not always exprefs the fundamental 
founds of the concords; for amongft all the founds that form a 
concord, the compofer may appropriate to the bafs whichever 
he thinks preferable, with a view to the order of this bafs, to 
the beauty of his air, and above all, to the expreflion, as I fhall 
explain it in the future pages. In this cafe, the true funda- 
mental found, inftead of being in its natural place, which is the 
bafs, 1s tranfported into the other parts, or perhaps is not ex- 
prefled at all; and /uch a concord is ftiled a fubverted concord. 
in its foundation, a fubverted concord differs not from the di- 
re&t accord which has produced it, for they are fill the fame 
founds, but thefe founds forming a different combination, all 
thofe combinations have been long taken for fo many different 
fundamental concords, and they have received different names, 
whieh may be feen under the word Concord; and which have 
continued to diftinguifh them, as if the difference of names 
could produce any variation in their nature. 
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. Monf. Rameau has fhewn in lus Treatife of Harmony, and 
M. d’Alembert, in his Elements of Mufic, has given a ftill 
clearer evidence, that many of thefe pretended concords were 
only the fubverfions of a fingle one. So, the concord of the 
fixth is only a perfeét concord, whofe third is tranfborted to the 
bafs ; in conveying to it the fifth, we fhall have the concord of 
the fixth fourth. Herein then we fee three combinations of 2 
concord which has but three founds; thofe which have four are 
capable of four combinations, as every found may be conveyed 
to the bafs. But by introducing, under this, another bafs, which 
under all thé combinations of the fame concord; prevents us al- 
ways a fundamental found; it is evident, that the number of 
confonant concords is reduced to a third, and the number of dif- 
fonant to a fourth. Add to that; all the concords by fuppofition 
which are ftill reduced to the fame fundamentals; and you will 
find the harmony fimplified to a degree that one could not have 
expected, confidering the confufed ftate in which its rules were 
founded before thé time of M. Rameau. It is certainly; as that 
author obferves, an aftonifhing thing that it has been poffible 
the praétice of that art to be carried to the height to which it 
has arrived without knowing its foundation, and that we have 
found exaétly every rule; without being able to difcovet the prin- 
ciples from whence it is derived, 

After having fhewn what is the fundamental bafs under the 
accords, let us now fpeak of its direétion, and of the method 
by which it unites the concotds together. The ptecepts of art 
on this head; may be reduced to the fix following rules, 

I, The fundamental bafs fhould never found any other notes 
than thofe of the Gamut of that tone, in which we ate em- 
ployed, or of that thro’ which we intend to pafss This is the 
firft and moft indifpenfible of all its rules. 

II. In the fecond place, its courfe fhould be fo fubmitted to 
the laws of modulation, that it fhould never fuffer the idea of a 
note to be loft, but in taking up that of another, that is to fay, 
the fundamental bafs fhould never wander, or fuffer the tone 
which is before us, to be forgot an inftant. 

If]. In the third place; it is fubjeéted to the union of con- 
cords, and to the preparation of diffonances, a preparation which, 
as I will fhew, is only one of the eafes of union, and which, 
conféquently, is never neceflary when the union can exift with- 
out it, (Vide Union, to PREPARE.) 

IV. By the fourth rule it ought, after every diffonance, to 
follow the progrefs, which is prefcribed to it thro’ the neceffity 
of preferving 1t. 

¥, By the fifth, which is only a fummary of the precedent, 
the fundamental bafs ought only to move in confonant intervals ; 
as it is only in a cafe of ea cadence, or after a concord à 
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the diminifhed feventh, that it afcends diatonically. Every 
other movement of the fundamental bafs is erroneous. 

VI. Finally, by the fixth, the fundamental bafs or harmony, 
fhould undergo no fyncope, but fhould denote the-meafure and 
time by a well cadenced change of concords; for the purpofe 
that the diffonances, which ought to be prepared, fhould be fo 
on a weak time, but particularly that all the ftops fhould be 
found on a ftrong time. ‘This fixth rule meets with a great 
number of exceptions, but the compofer fhould ftill be attentive 
to it if he wifhes to form a picce, wherein the movement may 
be well pointed, and whofe meafure may fall with grace. 

Wherever thefe rules are obferved, the harmony will be re- 
gular, and without error, which will not however prevent the 
mufic from being difpleafing. (Vide ComPosiTion.) 

One word of difcuflion on the fifth rule will not be by any 
means ufelefs. Let the fundamental bafs be fhifted as we pleafe, 
if it be well formed, we fhall find therein but thefe two things, 
either perfeét concords or confonant movements, without which 
thefe concords could have no union, or diffonant accords in the 
adts of cadence; in every other cafe, the diffonance can neither 
be well placed, or well preferved. 

Thence it foliows, that the fundamental bafs can have no 
regular courfe, but by one of thefe three methods. 1ft. To af- 
cend or defcend from a third or fixth. 2dly. From a fourth or 
fifth. 3dly. To afcend diatonically to the method of the diffo- 
nance, which forms the union, or by courlery, on a perfec 
concord. In regard to the diatonic defcent, it is a plan entirely 
abolifhed in the fundamental bafs, or at the moft tolerated in 
cafe of two conftcutive perfeét concords, feparated by a ftop 
expreft or underftood therein. This rule has no other excep- 
tion; and "tis thru’ not having difcovered\the true foundation 
of certain paffages, that M. Rameau has made the fundamentat 
bafs defcend diatonically on the concords of the feventh, which 
cannot be fuffered in a complete harmony. (Vide CADENCE, 
DissONANCE.) 

The fundamental bafs, which is added only as a proof of har- 
mony, is cut off in the execution, and often it would form a 
very ill effect; for it is according to M. Rameau, for the judg- 
ment and not the ear:—It would at leaft produce a very dul- 
guiting monotony by the frequent returns of the fame concord, 
which 16 difguited and varied more agreeably in a combination, 
by different methods on the therough bafs, without reckoning 
that the different revolutions of harmony furnifh a thoufand 
methods of adding frefh beauties to the air, and a new energy 
to the exprefhon. (Vide Concuro.) 

If the fundamental bafs does not ferve for the compofition of 
good mufic, if even it ought to be retrenched in the execution, 
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I fhall be afked in what particular it is of fervice? I anfwer, 
that ‘in the firft place it ferves as a rule for {cholars to learn the 
methods of forming a regular harmony, and giving to every part 
the diatonic and.elementary courfe which is prefcribed to them 
by this fundamental bafs. Jt ferves, fecondly, as [ have already 
faid, to dilcover if an harmony already compofed be good and 
regular; for every harmony which cannot be fubmitted to a 
fundamental bafs, is regularly incorre&t. It is of ufe laftly, to 
find a thorough bafs under a given air; although, in faét, he 
who is not able to compofe dire&tly a thorough bafs, will not 
be fuperior in the compofition of a fundamental; and much lefs 
will he know the art of transforming this fundamental bafs into 
a good thorough bafs. Herein then lie the principal rules that M. 
Rameau lays down forthe difcovering the fundamental bafs in 
a given air. 

I, To be certain of the tone or mode by which the air is 
begun, and of all thofe thro’ which we pafs. There are alfo 
rules for this difcovery of the tone, but fo long, fo vague, and 
incorhplete, that the ear is formed a long time before the rules 
are learned; and the fool, who would endeavour to make ule 
of them, will only gain the habit of proceding note by note, 
without ever knowing where he is, 

IT. To try fucceffively on each note the principal chords of 
the tone, beginning by the moft analogous, and continuing to the 
moft diftant, if we lie under that neceffity. 

III. To be attentive if the chofen chord can time with the 
inferior parts in what precedes, and what follows, by a good fun- 
damental fucceffion; and when that cannot be done, to return 
to our former plan. 

IV. Never to vary the note of the fundamental bafs till we 
have exhaufted all the confequent notes of the parts below, 
which can enter into its accord, or till fome fyncopating note in 
the air, may receive two or more notes of the bafs, to prepare 
the preferved diffonances in a regular continuance. ° 

V. To ftudy well the inter-union of phrafes, the poffible fuc- 
ceffion of cadences, whether full, whether avoided, and particu- 
larly the ftops which come generally every four or two meafures, 
for the purpofe of making them always fall on perfect or on ir- 
regular cadences. 

VI. Laftly, to obferve all the foregoing rules for the compo- 
fition of the fundamental bafs. Here then, are the chief obfer- 
vations to be made for finding one under a given air, for there 
are often feveral to be found; but whatever may be faid, if the 
air has accent and charaéter, there is one fundamental bafs only 
which we can adapt to it. 

After having given a clear fymmary of the method of com- 
pofing a fundamental bafs, there would remain alfo to fhew the 
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tHethod of transforming it into a thorough bafs ; and that would 
be eafy, if it were sees eh ta look only at the diatoñit courfe, 
and the pleafing notes of this bafg; but let us not think, that 
the bafg, which is the guide and fupport of harmony; the foul, 
and, to ufe the expreffion, the interprerer of the air, is confined. 
to rules fo: figple. There are others which arife from a more 
fure and radical principle, a principle ingenious; tho’ concealed, 
which has been felt by all the artifts of genius, without having 
been ever unravelled by any one. I think I have hit on the bud 
of itin my Letter on the French Mufic: I havé have fpoken 
fufficiently for thofe who. comprehend me:—I fhall never ex- 
plain it clearly to thofe who do nots (Vide through the whole, 
Unuiry of MEtopy.) 

I make no mention here of the ingenious Syftem of Monf. 
Serre, of Geneva, or. of his double fundamental bafs, becaufe the 
principles, which he had examined with a fagacity worthy of 
praife, have been fince expofed to view, by Monf. Tartins, in 
a work, which I will treat of before the conclafion of the pre- 
fent. (Vide SYSTEM.) | | 

BEATING, A particularity or grace in the Fretich airs, 
which confifts in elevating and ftriking a quaver, on a note in- 
ftantaneoufly begun. There is this difference between the ca- 
dence, and the beating, that the cadence begins by the note fu- 
perior to that whereon it is marked, after which we ftrike al- 
teratively the fuperior note, and the true one, whereas the beat: 
ing begins by the found itfelf of the mote that bears it, after 
which we ftrike alternatively that note, and that which is above 
it, £, G: thefe tones of the throat, mi, re, mi, rey mi, re; ut, uty 
are a cadence; and the following re, mi, re, mi, re, mi, re, ut, 
re, mi, are a beating. 

BEATINGS, in the plural, Whenever two ftrong and well 
fuftained: notes, like thofe of the organ, are harfh and diffonant 
together, on the approach of a confonant interval, they form, 
by more or lefs frequent fhakes, an irregulatity of found which 
impreffes on the ear, an effeét nearly familar to the beating of 
the pulfe on the hand, for which reafon, Mouf. Sauveur has 
given them alfo the term of beatings: thefe firokes become fo 
much the more frequent, as the interval draws nearer to 
jnftnefs, and whenever they reach it, they are confounded with 
the vibrations of the found. 

Monf. Serre. pretends, in his Effay on the principles of Har- 
mony, that thefe beatings, produced through the concurrence of 
two. founds, are only an acouftic appearance, occafioned by the 
vibrations of their two founds. hefe beatings, aceording to 
him, have equally a place when the interval is contonant, but 
the rapidity, in which they are then counfounded, not fuffering . 
them to be diftinguifhed by the ear, there ought to follow, not 
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an abfolute ceffation of the ftrokes, but ah appearance’ of a flat 
and thorough found, a kind of lefs perceptib'e humming, fuch 
an one precifely as refults in the proofs cited by Mont. Serre, 
and fince expanded by Monf. Tartins, from the concurrence of 
two fharp and confonant founds, (under the word {fyftem may 
be feen, that the diffonances allo produce them). ‘* What is 
‘ very certain,” continues Mont. Serre, ‘is, that their beat- 
‘ ings, their co-incident vibrations, which are followed with 
more or lefs rapidity, are exaëtly fimilar in meafure to the 
vibrations, which the fundamental found would really pro- 
duce, if, thro” means of a third corpo fonoro, it was actually 
made to refound.” , 

This very fpecious explanation is not perhaps without its dif- 
ficulties; for the connection of two founds is never more com- 
pofed than when it approaches to the fimplicity which produces 
from it a confonance ; and the vibrations ought never to coin- 
cide more rarely than when they reach almoft to an ifochromitin ; 
from whence it muft follow, in my opinion, that the Beatings 
ought to ilacken, in proportion as they become more quick, 
then in an inftant reunite, in the moment that the concord is 
juft. 

The obfervation of the beatings is an excellent rule to be con- 
fulted on the beft fyflem of modification. (Vide Mopirtca- 
TION) For it is evident, that amongft all poflible modifications, 
that which leaves the feweft beatings in the organ, is moft pleafing 
to nature and the ear. Moreover, it is a conftant and well: 
known circumftance among organifts, that the chariges of thirds 
major, produce beatings more forcible and more difagreeable than 
thofe of the Fifths. In this cafe nature herfelf has chofen: 

BATTERY, The method of ftriking and repeating fuccef- 
fively on different ftrings of an inftrument, the various founds 
which compofe a concord, and of paffing in this manner from 
concord to concord by the fame variation of notes. ‘This bat- 
tery is but a continued arpeggio, but the whole of its notes are 
detatched inftead of being conjoined as in the arpeggio. 

_ BEATER OF TIME, One whofe office is in beating time 
in a concert. (Vide the following Article.) 

TO BEAT TIME, Is to fpscify the variety of time, by 
motions of the hand or foot, which denote its duration, and by 
which all fimilar meafures are rendered exaétly equal in their 
chronical powers or time in the execution. ‘There are meafures 
which are ftruck by one time only, others by two, three, or 
four, which is the greateft number of times {pecified, that can 
be contained within a meafure. A four tim’d meafure alfo can 
always be divided into two meafures of two times each. In all 
their different meafures, the beaten time is always on the ce 
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which immediately follows the bar :. the raited time 18 alwat’s 
that which precedes, unlefs it happens that the meature Contains 
but one time, and even in that cafe we muft always fuppoie a 
weaker time, fince we cannot beat without having rattea, 

The degrees of flownefs or of quicknefs wiich are given to 
meafure, depend on many circumftances. 1ft, From the paver 
of the notes which compofe the meafure, we may very plainly 
fee, that a meafure which contains a circle, viz. ©, fhould be 
ftruck more forcibly, and have a longer duration than that which 
contains a crotchet, viz. f 2dly, From the movement exprefled 
by the French or Italian word, which is often placed at the be- 
ginning, Gai, Vite, Lent, &c. All thefe words denote an equal 
number of modulations in the movement of a fimilar kind of 
meature. 3dly and laftly, From the character of the air itielf, 
which, if well executed, will neceffarily ftrike us with its true 
Moveinent. : 

The French muficians beat time differently from the ftalians. 
The one, in a four timed meafure, ftrikes the two firit fuccef- 
fively, and raifes the others. They ftrike alfo the two firft in a 
three tim’d meafure, and raife the third. The French ftrike the 
firft time only, and fpecify the others by different motions df 
the hand on the right and lefr. However, the French mufic 
would be in want of a well-marked meafure, much more than 
the Italian, for it does not convey its cadence within itfelf ; 
its movements have no natural precifion: the meafure is ex- 
tended or diminifhed at the option of the finger. How greatly 
are our ears difgutted. at the ['rench opera with the difagreeable 
and continual noife, which is made by the ftrokes of him who 
beats the time, and who has been ingenioufly compared to a 
wood-cutter felling a tree! But ’tis anvinevitable evil. W'ith- 
out that noife the meafure could not be felt. The mufic itfelf 
does not exprefs it. On which account foreigners can perceive 
no movements in the French airs. If we pay attention to this, 
we fhall find, that herein lies one of the fpecific differences be- 
tween the French and Italian mufic. In Italy, the meafure is 
the whole fpirit of the mufic; ’tis a well expreffled meafure 
which gives it that accent which renders it fo delightful. ?Tis 
the meaiure allo which direéts the mufician in the execution. 
In France, on the contrary, ’tis the mufician who direéts the 
meafure : He enervates and disfigures it without hefitation or 
icruple. But what am] faying? The excellence of tafte itfelf 
confifts in pot fuffering it to be perceived ; a precaution of which 
(into the bargain) it ftands in no great need. The opera of 
Paris is the only European theatre where the meafure is ftruck 
without being followed, In every other part they follow it 
without beating, 

There 
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There reigns herein.a general error, which a little refleétion 
will eafily abolifh. It is imagined, that a hearer beats the time 
of ati air which he hears, only becaufe he feels it forcibly 3 and 
’üs, on the contrary, becaufe it is not fufficiently fenfible; or that 
he does not well enter into its fpirit, that he endeavouts, by the 
addition of motions of the hand or. foot to make amends: for 
what is wanting in this particular to the ear. As little as a 
piece of mufic regards its cadence, we may fee the generality of 
the French, in attending to it, make a thoufand contorfions, and 
an inconceivable jargon. to affift the meafure in its courfe, and the 
ear, in feeling it. Subftitute Italians or Germans'ïn their place, 
you will not perceive the leaft noife, or fee the moft minute gef- 
ture that has any conneétion with the meafure. Is it, poffibty, 
that the Germans and Italians were lefs fenfible of the meafure 
than the French? There are feveral of my readers who. would 
not in the leaft fcruple in faying fo; but would they alfo ad- 
vance, that the moft ingenious muficians are thofe who enter 
leaft into the fpirit of the mufic. It is inconteftable that they 
are thofe who beat the leaft, and when, by dint of exercife, they 
have gained the habit of always feeling it,. they do not deat at 
all: this is a proof of experience that may be feen daily 
throughout the world. It may be faid alfo, that the fame per- 
fons, whom I accufe of beating time only thro’ an_infufficient 
feeling, do not beat in the airs where it is not to be felt; and I 
anfwer, that in that cafe ’tis becaufe they do not feel it at all. 
The.ear muft be ftruck at leaft with fome kind of conncétion 
with the meafure, that inftinét may endeavour to ftrengthen 
if. 

The ancients, fays Monf. Burette, beat time in many dif- 
ferent methods. The moft general confifted in the motion of 
the foot, which was raifed from the ground, and ftruck it alter- 
natively, according to the meafure of the two equal or unequal 
times (Vide Ruyme.) This was commonly the office of ‘the 
mufic-mafter, who was called KopuQasocy becaufe he was fitu- 
ated in the midft of the choir of muficians, and in an elevated 
fituation, that he might be more eafily fcen and heard by all the 

. . ! 
company. Thefe time beaters were called in Greck FOOT UT O4 
and rodoloPai, on account of the noife of their feet suvrovæpics, 
on account of the uniformity of their geftures, and, if I may be 
allowed the expreffion, of the monotony of the rhyme, which 
they always beat à deux tems. They werc called in Latin 
pedarli, podarii, pedicularii, They beat time not only with the 
foot, but alfo with the right hand, and conjoined all the fingers 
to ftrike within the hollow of the left, and he who exprefied the 
harmony in this manner, was called Manuduétor. Befide this, 


beating of hands and noile of flippers, the ancients had Bu age 
fe firiking 
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firtking the time, that of cockell-fhells, oy fter-fhells, and the 
cf animals, which they ftruck againit one another, 
as we at prevent perform with caftanets and other fuvilar inftru- 
ments. All this lo difagreeable and fuperfiuous noife among US, 
on account of the equality of the mealure, was not the fame in 
thole times, where the frequent changes of feet and rhyme re 
cuived a concord much more difficult, and gave to the noite itfelt 
a viriery much more harmonious, and more ftriking. We may 
morvover fay, that the cuftom of beating in this manner was 1n- 
troduced only in cafe the harmony fhould become languifhing, 
and fhoald lof its accent and energy. The higher we rife, the 
fewer examples we find of thefe beaters of time, and in mufic 
of the remoreft antiquity, we cannot difcover any. 

TO BAWL, Is to exert the voice in finging in fuch a mane 
ner, as that the founds can be no longer divifible, and have a 
greater refemsblance to cries than finging. The French mufic 
mutt be bawied: ’tis in that that its moft forcible expreffion con- 
fifts, | 

Bi, À fyilable which feveral foreign muficians ufed formerly 


for the pronunciation of the found of the gamut, which is called 
by the French "(Wide Sr.) 
BISCHROMA, 


erotcnets. 


fe 1 1 
final bones 


An Italian word which expreffes _triple 
Whenever this word is written under a collection of 
notes, cqual, and of a greater power than the triple crotchets, it 
denotes, that the powers of thofe notes fhould be divided inta 
trip'e crotchets, according to the real divifion which is generally 
found in the firft time, ?Tis an invention of authors adopted by 
imitators, particularly in the partitions, to fpare pains and paper, 
(Vide CroTener.) ; 

BOREE, A kind of air, appropriated to the dance which 
goes under the fame name as that which is generally fuppofed to 
take its origin from Auvergne, and which is fill in ufe in that 
province. “fhe baree has two lively times, and begins with a 
Crotchet before it is ftruck. It fhould have, as the generality of 
cances, two parts and four meafures, or a multiple of four ta 
each. In theie kinds of airs we frequently join the latter half of 
the firft time to the farmer of the fecond by a fyncopated 
iMtAUm. < 

BOUTADF, An ancient kind of leffer ballet, which was exe- 
cuted, or appeared to be, impromptu. The muficians have 
fymetimes given this name to pieces or ideas which they exe- 
cuted in the fame manner on their inftruments, and which are 
gtherwile Riled caprices qr fantafies, (Vide thofe words.) 
TO BRAWIH,,‘Is to outdo the natural extent of the voice, 
and fog with all our poifible violence, as the church-wardens 
mn tne villages of Lutrin, and feveral muficians elfewhere. 


BRAWL, 
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BRAWL, A kind of dance very lively, which is performed 


in a circle, with a fhort tune in rondeau, that is to fay, with 
the fame conclufion at the end of every couplet. 

BREF, An adverb which we often find in ancient mufic, 
written, above the note which concludes a phrafe or an air, to 
denote that this finale fhould be leffened by a quick and fhort 
found, inftead of preferving its entire force. (Vide To Crip.) 
This word is however ufelefs, as we have a fign which may ex- 

refs it. 

BREVE, A note which paffes with double the quicknefs of 
the preceding; for which reafon the crotchét is fhort after a 
pricked minum, and the quaver after a pricked crotchet. We 
could not call a note that is equal to the half of the preceding 
a breve, wherefore a crotchét is not breve after a fimple 
minum, nor a quaver after a crotchet, unlefs we make ufe of 
a fyncope. 

In church mufic it is quite different. To anfwer exaëtly to 
the quantity of fyllables, the breve is equal to-the half of a long 
fyllable.. Moreover, a long noté has often'a tail to diftinguifh 
it froma fhort, which never has any, which circumftance is a 
dire&t oppofition to mufic, where the round which has no tail, 
is the double of the minum which has one. (Vide MRASURE, 
Powers of the NofEs.) 

BREVE, Is alfo a name which our ancient muficians gave, 
and the Italian ftill give to that old kind of note that we ex- 
prefs by the term quarrée. There were two forts of Breve’s, 
for inftance, the ttué and perfeét, which is divided into three 
equal parts, and is equal to three rounds, or femi-breves in 
triple meafure; and the changed or imperfe& breve, which we 
divide into two equal parts, and which is equal to two femi- 
breves only in a double meafure. This laft kind of breve, is 
that which is marked by the fign of C barré, and the Italians 
call fill by the name of alla breve, the meafure of two quick 
times, which they make ufe of in pieces of mufic, da Capella. 
(Vide ALLA BREvE.) 

BUZZING, A thorough bafs which is always continuing in 
the fame found, as aré thofe generally from the inftruments 
which we call Bag-pipes. 

BUCOLIASM, An ancient ruftic fong. (Vide Sonc.) 


C, 
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This letter, in our ancient mufic, was the fizn of the minor 

\ Ao imperfect extent, from whence the fame letter has continued 

among us, as that of a four timed meafure, which includes ex- 
a&tly an equal power of notes. (Vide Mone.) 

C BARRE, The fign of a quick four timed meafure, or a 

fet two timed. It is marked by a perpendicular line which 


paffes from the top tothe bottom of the C within the flave, thus 


C SOL UT, C SOL FA UT, or fimply C, A charaey 
or term of mufic, which indicates the firft Note of the gamut, 
which we call ut, (Vide Gamur.) It is alfo the ancient fign 
of one of the three keys of mufic. (Vide CLEFF.) 

CACOPHONY, A difcordant unifon of feveral ill chofen, 
or difagreeing founds,— This word is derived from xæo$, ill, and 
Qa, a found. For which reafon it is called cacaphony by the 
gencrality of imuficians in an improper pronunciation. 

CADENCE, The termination of an harmonic phrafe, either 
on.a ftop, or a perfect concord, or, to {peak in a more extenfive 
fenfe, jt is every paflage from a diflonant accord to any other 
whatfoever, for we can never remove from a diffonant accord 
but by an a@t-of cadence. Moreover, as every harmonic phrafe is 
by neceffity conjoined by diffonances expreffed or underftood, it 
follows, that harmony in general is properly a colle&ion of ca- 
dences only. 

That which we call a& of cadence, takes it origin always from 
twa fundamental founds, one of which denotes the cadence, and 
the other its termination. 

As there can be no diffonance without a cadence, neither can 
there he anv cadence without its diffonance exprefled or under- 
Rood; for to give expreffion to a ftop, fomething anterior muft 
fufpend it, and this fomething can be nothing, unleis a diffanance, 
or the implicit fentiment of that diffonance: were’ it otherwite, 
the two concords, being equally perfect, we might make a paufe 
on the firft; the fecond would not difcover itfelf, anl therefore 
moft become unneceffary. The concord formed on the firft 
found of a cadence, fhould, confequently, be always diffonant, 
that is to fay, fhould fuftain or fuppote a diffonance. 

In regard to the fecond, it may be confonant or diffonant, juft 
as we chute, cither to preferve or to elude the ftops. If it be 
confonant, the cadence 1s full; if diffonant, the cadence is avoid- 
ed ar imitated, 

We generally reckon four kiads of cadences, that ts to lay, 
perfect cadence, imperfeét or irregular cadence, cadence inte-- 
rupted, and broken cadence, Thieie are the denominations whic. 
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Mont, Rameau has given to them, and the reafons whereof fhall 
be feen hereafter. 

J. Whenfoever after a concord of the feventh, the fundamental 
bails deicends’ from the fifth on a perfeé concord, ’tis a full 
perfect cadence, which proceeds always from a dominant tonic 
to a tonic; but if the perfeét cadence be avoided by a diflo- 
nance added to the fecond note, we may begin a fecond cadence; 
in avoiding the firft on that fecond note, “avoid this fecond ca- 
dence, and begin a third on the third note; then go on in the 
fame plan as far as we pleafe, by afcending from the fourth, or 
deicending from the fifth on all the chords of the tune, and 
this forms a fucceffion of avoided perfeët cadences. In this fuc- 
ceffion, which is without a doubt, the moft harmonious, two 
parts, viz. thole which form the feventh and the fifth defcend on 
the third and eighth of the fellowing concord, whereas the two 
other parts, viz. Pthofe which form the third and eighth, remain 
to.compoie in their turn, the feventh and the fifth, and defcend 
immediately in an alternate dire€tion with the two others, In 
this manner fuch a fucceffion promotes a defcendant harmony, 
It fhould never ftop but on a dominant tonic, to fall immediately 
on the tonic by a full cadence, 


cre Cadences avoice?, 
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II. If the fundamental bafs, inftead of defcending from the 
fifth after a concord of the feventh, defcends onl y on the third, 
the cadence is called interrupted. This can never be full, but it 
muft neceffarily fall out, that the fecond note of this lens 
fuftains another diffonant accord. We may in the fame manner 
continue to defcend from the third, or afcend from the fixth, by 
concords of the feventh, which mates a fecond fucceffion of a= 
voided cadences, but much lefs perfeët than the preceding, for 
the feventh, which unites with the third in the perfect cadence, 

unites 
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unites here with the eighth, whence proceeds a leffer harmony, 
and which makes alfo ‘ave eighths to be underftood, fo that to 
avoid them, we muft either remove the diffonance or deftroy the 
harmony. 

Whereas the interrupted cadence can never be full, it follows 
thence that a phrafe.ean never be concluded by it, Bue we muft 
have recourfe to the perfect cadence to make the cod domi- 
-nant be underftood. 
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The interrupted cadence forms alfo, by its fucceffion, a des 
fcendant harmony, but there is one found only which defcends. 
The three others remain in order to defcend, each in its turn, 
in a fimilar direction. 

There are fome who erroneoufly miftake an overthrow of the 
perfe&t cadence for an interrupted cadence, wherein the bafs, 
after a concord of the feventh, defcends fromthe third, foftain- 
ing a concord of the fixth, but every one muft fee that fuch a 
courfe, not being fundamental, can by no means conftitute a ca- 
dence proper to it. 

III. Broken cadence is that wherein -the -fundamental bafs, in- 
ftead of afcending from the fourth after a,concord of the feventh, 
as in the perfe&t cadence, afcends only a degree. ‘This cadence 
is ofteneft avoided by a feventh on the fecond note.. It is cer- 
tain that it cannot be rendered ‘full but by licence, for in fuch 
a cafe there is neceffarily a want of unifon, 


Broken 
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Broken Cadence 
Full with a Tie As 
Avoided with a Tie B: 
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_ À fucceffion of broken cadences avoided is ftill defcendant. 
Three founds therein defcend, the eighth remains alone to pre- 
pare the diffonance ; but fuch a fucceffion is rough, badly modu- 
lated, and is feldom put in praétice. 

IV. When the Bafs defcends by an interval of the fifth, from 
the dominant on the tonic, it is, as I have faid, an aét of perfect 
cadence. If, on the contrary, the bafs afcends by a fifth from 
the tonic to the dominant, ’tis an aét of irregular and imperfect 
cadence. To difcover it, we add to the concord of the tonic a 
fixth major, whence this concord takes the name of fixth added. 
(Vide Concorp.) This fixth, which forms a diffonance on 
the fifth, is alfo healed as a diffonance on the fundamental bafs, 
and, as fuch, obliged to extend itfelf by afcending diatonically 
on the third of the following concord. ; 

The imperfeét cadence forms almoft an abfolute oppofition to 
the perfeét cadence. In the firft concord of each we divide the 
fourth, which is placed between the Fifth and the eighth, by a 
diffonance, which forms therein a new third, and this diffonance 
ought to be reduced on the following concord ; therein lies what 
thefe two cadences have in common with each other, but here- 
after the contrariety which they maintain. d 

In the perfeé cadence, the found which is added fixes itfelf at 
the top of the interval of the fourth, near to the eighth, form- 
ing a third before the fifth, and produces a diflonance minor, 
which is avoided by defcending; whereas the fundamental bafs 
afcends from the fourth, or defcends from the fifth of the domi- 
nant to the tonic, to maintain a perfe&t paufe. In the imperfect 
cadence, the found which is added is fixed at the’bottom of the 


interval of the fourth, near to the fifth, and forming a third 
G with 
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with the eighth, it produces a major diffonance, which is avoided 
by afcending ; whereas the fundamental bafs defcends from the 
fourth, or afcends from the fifth of the tonic to the dominant, 
to eftablifh an imperfe& paufe.—Monf. Rameau, who firft made 
mention of this cadence, and who admits many exceptions from 
it, forbids us in his Treatife on Harmony, page 117, to admit 
that wherein the added found is in the flat, fuftaining a concord 
of the feventh, and that, with a very weak argument, which I 
have made mention of under the word concord. He has taken 
this concord of the feventh as fundamental, fo that we muft pre- 
ferve a feventh by another feventh, a diffonance by an equal 
diffonance, by a fimilar movement on the fundamental bafs. If 
fuch a method of treating the diffonances could be fuffered, we 
had as well fhut our ears, and throw our rules into the flames. 
But the harmony, under which this author has placed fo ftrange 
a fundamental bafs, is clearly overthrown by an imperfe& ca- 
dence, avoided by a feventh added upon the fecond note. 


Reverfion of the Sixth added. 


VE F, from M. Rameau. The true B. F. 


_And this is fo true, that the thorough bafs, which ftrikes the 
diffonance, is neccflarily obliged to afcend diatonically to pre- 
ferve it, without which the pañlage could be of no avail. I 
confefs, that in the fame work, page 272, Monf. Rameau gives 
a fimilar example with the fundamental bafs; and fince he dif- 
approves in formal terms, the overthrow which refults from this 
bafs, fuch a paflage ferves only to difcover, in his book, one 
contradiétion more. And as much as this fame author, ina fu- 
ture work (Gener. Harmon, page 186) feems to recolle& the 
true o1izin of this paflage; he fpeaks of it fo obfcurely, and fays 


again <0 pofitively, that one feventh is preferved by another, 
that we .acy fee clearly, that he only takes therein a compara- 
tive view, and that at the bottom his fentiments remain the 


fame, fo have have the privilege of retorting againft him the 
reproach 
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reproach which he confers on Maffon, not to have known how 
to fee the imperfeét cadence in one of his perverfions. 

This fame imperfeét cadence extends itfelf alfo from the fub- 
dominant to the tonic. We may alfo avoid it, and give it, b 

‘ >» DY 
this method, a fucceffion of feveral notes, whofe concords will 
compofe an afcendant harmony, in the which the fixth and 
eighth afcend on the third and fifth of the concord, whereas the 
ae third and fifth remain to form the eighth and prepare the 

xth. 

No author that I know of, before Monf. Rameau, has fpoken 
of this harmonic rife, himfelf has only given us a view of it; 
and it is certain, that we could neither praétife a long continu- 
ance of fimilar cadences, on account of the major fixths which 
would remove the modulation, nor even fill the -vhole of its har- 
mony without a precaution. 

After having laid open the rules and conftitution of the differ- 
ent cadences, let us take a view of the reafons which Monf. 
D’Alembert gives, from Monf. Rameau, of their denomina- 
tions. 

The perfe& cadence confifts in a courfe of the fifth, by de- 
fcending ; and, on the contrary, the imperfe& confifts in a courfe 
of the fifth in afcending. Herein lies the reafon: When I fay 
ut fol, fol is already enclofed within ut, fince every found, as 
ut, carries its twelfth with it, the fifth of which, viz. fol, is 
the eighth; fo when we go from ut to fol, ’tis the generating 
found which paffes to its produét, in fuch a manner though, that 
the ear always wifhes to return to this firft generator; on the 
contrary, when we fay fol ut, ’tis the produé which returns to 
its generator, the ear is fatisfied, and wifhes nothing more. 
Moreover in this courfe, fol ut, the fol makes itfelf again under- 
ftood in ut; by this means the ear hears at once the generator 
and its produét, whereas, in the courfe ut fol, the ear, whichin 
the firft found had heard ut and fol, hears nothing more in the 
fecond than fol without ut. Wherefore the ftop or cadence from 
fol to ut, has a greater perfection than the cadence or ftop, from 
ut to fol. 

It feems, continues Monf. D’Alembert, that in the principles 
of Monf, Rameau, we may furthermore explain the effect of the 
broken cadence, and the interrupted.* Let us fuppofe, for this 
purpofe, that after a concord of the feventh, fol, fi, re, fa, we 
afcend concentre by a broken cadence to the concord la, ut, 
mi, fol: It is vifible that this concord is deftroyed by the con- 
cord of the fub-dominant, ut, mi, fol, la; wherefore, the courfe 
of broken cadence is equivocal to this fucceffion, fol, fi, re, fa, 
ut, mi, fol, la, which is nothing different from a perfeét cadence, 


in the which ut inftead of being ufed as tonic is rendered fub- 
dominant, 
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dominant. Evety tonic, fays Monf. D’Alembert, ¢an always be 
tendered fub-dominant by changing its mode, I will add, that 
it can even bear the concord of a fixth added, without undergo- 
ing any change. ' 

ri regard to the interrupted cadence, which eonfifts in defcend- 
ing from one dominant on another by the interval of the third 
in this method, fol, fi, re, fa,— mi, fol, fi, re, it feems, that we 
may ftill explain it. Im effeét, the fecond concord, mi, fol, fiy re; 
is overthrown by the concord of the fub-dominant, fol, fi, re, mi; 
for which reafon tle interrupted cadence is equivocal to this 
fucceffion, fol, fi, re, fa,—fol, fi, re, mi; where the note fol, 
after having been ufed as dominant, is rendered fub-dominant by 
changing the mode, which is permitted, and left to the option 
of the compoier. 

Thefe explanations are ingenious, and fhew what ufe we may 
make of the double employ in thofe paflages, which feem to have 
the leaft conneëtion with it. However, the intention of Monf, 
D’Alembert, is not furely that we fhould make ufe of them in 
reality in thefe paflages for pra€tice, but only for the compre- 
henfion of the changes. For inftance, the double employ of the 
interrupted cadence would prevent the diffonance fa, by the 
diffonance mi, which is contrary to rules, to the utility of rules, 
and particularly to the judgment of the ear; for in the fenfation 
of the fecond concord, fol, fi, re, mi, at the continuance of the 
firft fol, fi, re, fa, the ear is more attached towards the removal 
of the re, than to admit the mi as diffonant. Beginners, in ge- 
neral, fhould be acquainted, that the double employ may be 
admitted on a concord of the feventh, in the continuance of a 
confonant accord ; but that as foon as the concord of the feventh 
follows one fimilar to itfelf, the double employ can have no ads 
miffion. It is neceflary that they know alfo that the tone ought 
not to be changed by any other diffonant accord than the fen- 
fible ; whence it follows, that in the broken cadence we cannot 
fuppofe any variation of tone. 

There is another kind of cadence which the muficians do not 
look upon as fuch, and which, according to its definition,:is, 
however, a true one: ?Tis the paflage of the concord of the fe- 
venth diminifhed on the fenfible note, to the concord of the 
tonic. In this pafflage, there is found no harmonic union, and 
it is the fecond example of this default, in what is called ca- 
dence. One might regard the harmonious tranfitions as me- 
thods of avoiding this fame cadence, in the fame manner as we 
avoid the perfect cadence of a dominant to its tonic, by a chro- 
matic tranfition, but I confine myfelf here to the explanation of 


eftablifhed denominations only, ADENCE 
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CADENCE, Is, in terms of finging, that motion of the 
throat which the Italians call trillo, and which we call warbling, 
which is generally on the laft note but one of a mufical phrat,” 
from Whence it has, douhtlefs, taken the name of Cadence. We 
fay, ‘ That aétre’s has a fine cadence.” ** Such a finger 
ftrikes the cadence i}].?” 

There are two kinds of cadénces. ‘The one is the fu'l ca 
dence, Which confifts in not beginning the warbling of the voice, 
until we have refted on the higher note : The ocher is called 
broken cadence, and ih that we begin the trill of the voice 
without any preparation. 

The CADENCE, Is a quality of good mufic, which gives 
to thofe who execute it, or who liften to it, ‘a lively feeling ‘of 
the meafure, fo that they remark it, and perceive’ it fall juftly, 
without refleéting on it, as it were thro’ inftin@. This quality 
is particularly requifite in the airs for dancing, ‘ This minvet’ 
has an agreeable Cadence.” % That chacon wants a cadence.” 
The cadence being, in that fenfe a quality, is generally preceded 
by the definite article the, whereas the harmonic cadence bears, 
as individual, the numerical article, viz. À perfeét cadence. — 
Three cadences avoided, | 

Cadence fignifies alfo the conformity of the dancer’s fteps, 
with the meature, expreffed by the inftrument. He gocs out of 
cadence, Or tune.---He keeps well the cadence or time. For this 
reafon, the mufic mafter denotes the movement of the minuet, 
by beating time, at the beginning of each meafure ; whereas 
the dancing mafter beats time only every two mezfures, betaule 
fo much is requifite to form the four fteps of the minvet. 

CADENCED, A weil cadenced mufic is that wherein the ca- 
dence is moft fenfible, wherein the rhime and harmony moft 
perfe@tly concur in giving life, as it were, to the movement ; for 
the choice af concords is by no means indifferent to denote the 
time and meafure; and we ought not to practife indifferentiy the 
fame haripany on the ftroke and its rife. Neither is it fufficient 
to divide the meafures into equal powers, to make their equal 
returns be felt, fince the rhime docs not depend lefs from the 
accent which is given to the melody, than from the priers 
which are given‘ to the notes, for we may have times very 
equal, and yet very ul cadenced: ’Tis not fufficient that there 

be an equality, but it muft be of fuch'a nature as to be felt. — 

CADENZA, An Italian word, by which we denote a point 
d'orgue, or fign of a paufe, not written, and which the author 
leaves to the will of him who performs the principle part, for 
the purpofe of his making, relatively to the charaëter o: ine air, 
the paffage mcft fuitable to his voice, his inftrument, or his 
tafte, | 
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Thi: fign of a paufe is called Cadenza, becaufe it is generally 
made on the firft note of a final cadence; and it is alfo called 
arbitrio, on account of the liberty which we learn therein to the 
performer to {uit his own ideas, and follow his particular tafte, 
The French mufic, particularly the vocal, which is extremely 
fri, leaves no fimilar liberty to the finger, which, were it fo, 
he would with difficulty know how to ufe, Fee 

The CANARIES, A kind of gigue, the air of which is even 
of a more lively movement than that of the ordinary gigue, for 
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which reafon, it is fometimes marked by =: This dance it at 


prefent no longer in ufe, (Vide Gicue.) : 

CANEVAS, It is by this name that, in the opera of Paris, 
thofe words are called, which the mufician adjufts to the notes 
of an air, as a parody. From thefe words, which have no fig- 
nification, the poet adjufts others, which exprefs little more, 
wherein in general we find no more ingenuity than fenfe, where 
the French profody is infamoufly murdered, and which are 
therefore with great reafon ftiled 

CANON; This was, in the ancient mufic, a rule or method 
to determing the reference and connedtion of intervals. They 
gave alfo the name of Canon to the inftrument, by which they 
difcovered thefe connections, and Ptolemy has given this fame 
name to the book which we have of his on the reference of all 
the harmonic intervals, They called in general the divifion of 
the monochord by all thefe intervals, fextis canonis, and the 
monochord, thus divided, or the Table which reprefented it, 
Canon univerfalis, {Vide Monocuorp.) 

CANON, In modern mufic, is a kind of fugue, which is 
called perpetual, becaufe the parts fucceeding each other, conti- 
nually repeat the felf-fame air, 

Formerly, fays Zarlin, there were placed at the head of the 
perpetual fugues, which he calls Fughe in confequenza, certain notes 
which direéted the method of finging thofe kinds of fugues, and 
thefe direétions, being properly the rules of thefe fugues, were 
called Canoni-Rules---Canons --From thence, taking the title for 
the thing, that kind of fugue, by Mctonyiny, has been ‘ftiled 
canon. 

The canons, eafieft to be made, and moft general, fix them at 
the unifon, or at the 8th; that is to fay, that every part repeats, 
on the fame tone, the air of that which precedes it. For the 
compofition of this kind of canon, we have only to chufe an 
air to our liking ; add thereto a partition, as many parts as we 
pleafe with equal notes, then, from all thefe parts fung in fuc- 
ceffion, to form a fingle air; ufing our endeavours that this 
fucceffion may produce a fomething completely agreeable, whe- 
ther it be in the harmony, or in the canto, 
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.To.exeente a fingle canon, he, who is to fing the firft, begins 
alone, finging the air throughout, and then again beginning it 
without interrupting the meafure. As foon as he has finifhed the 
firft couplet, which ought to ferve as a continual fubje&, and on 
which the whole of the canon has been compofed, the fecond en- 
ters, and begins this fame firft couplet, whilft he who entered 
firft continues the fecond: The others purfue the fame plan 
fucceffively, as foon as he who precedes them is at the end of 
the firft couplet; in re-beginning after this method, continually, 
there can be found no general conclufion, and they extend the 
canon to whatfoever length they .pleafe. ; 

“We may alfo take a perpetual fugue in the fifth or fourth, 
that is to fay, that every part fhall repeat the air of the fore- 
going, a fifth or a fourth higher or lower.” But in that cafe the 
canon muft be fuppofed quite entire, d prima intenztone, as the 
Italians fay, and B fharp’s or diefis’s muft be added to the notes, 
whole natural degrees could not exaétly render, in the fifth or 
fourth, the air of the preceding parts We ought not here ta 
pay the leaft regard to any modulation, but only ta the identity 
of the air, which renders the compofition of the canon more 
difficult; for every time that a part receives its fugue, it enters 
into a different tone: it has variations in almoft every note, and 
what is worfe, no one part is found at the fame time in the fame 
tone as another; which occafions that thefe kinds of canons, 
befides being difficult to follow, never form an agreeable effeét, 
ads good its harmony may be, and however well they may 

e fung. 

There is a third kind of canons very fcarce, as much on ac- 
count of their exceeding difficulty, as becaufe being generall 
bereft of arguments, they have no other merit than having port 
a great deal of trouble to compofe them. ‘This is what might be 
called double canon varied, as much through the inverfion which 
is placed therein in the finging of the parts, as thro’ that which 
we find amongft the parts themfelves in finging them. There 
is fuch an artifice in this kind of canons, that whether we fing 
the parts in their natural order, or change the paper to fing them 
in a retrogade direétion by beginning at the end, and placing 
the bafs above, we always find a good harmony, and a regular 
canon, 
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Double Canan perverted, 
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The above examples of thofe kinds of canons ate taken from 
Botempi, who alfo gives rules for the compofition of them. But 
we fhall find the true principle of thefe rules under the word 
Syftem, in the expofition of that of Monf. Tartins. 
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To compofe a canon where harmony may be a little varied, 
the parts muft not follow each other too fuddenly, and. one 
muft not enter till fometime after the other, When. they fol- 
low one. another with fueh velocity, as, at a paufe, or demi- 
paufe, there is-no time for making fevéral concords pafs, and the. 
canon cannot fail of being monotonous. But it is a method of. 
making without much trouble, a canon at whatever | part we 
pleafe, for a canon of four meafures only will be: ‘inftantly of. 
eight, if they foll low each other at the demi- paute | ; and in every 
meafure which is added, two other parts will be alfo gained. 
The emperor Charles VI. who was a great mufician, and an 
excellent compofer, took gréat pleafure in making and fingiig 
canons. Italy is ftill full GE very fine canons, which had. been 
made for that prince, by the beft mafters of the country. 

CANTABILE, An Italian adjeétive, which fignifies, conve= 
nient for finging. It is proper to every air, whole intervals, in 
whatfoever meafure they may be, are not too large, nor th 
notes too precipitate, fo that they can be eafily fung . without 
forcing or injuring the voice. The word cantabile is by degrees 
alfo patt into the French language. 

CANTATA, A-kind of Tittle lyric poem, which is fung with 
accompaniments, and which, though compafed for a private 
room, ought to receive from the mufician the fire and graces of 
imitative and theatrical mufic. Cantatas are generally compoted 
of three recitatives, and as many airs. Thole which are a ree 
cital, and the airs, their maxims are always cold and difagree- 
able: The mufician ought to abolifh them. The beft are ‘thofe 
wherein the principal perfon fpeaks. himfelf in a fituation lively 
and affe&ting ; for our cantatas are in general compofed for one 
voice. There are, however, fome for two voices, in form of a 
dialogue, and thofe are fomewhat agreeable when the compofer 
knows the art of introducing fomething i in them of an interefting 
nature. Butas a few preambles are always neceflary to make 
a kind of expofition, and give the hearer fome ideas, ’tis nat 
without reafon that cantatas have changed their form, and that 
even in concerts they have fubftituted opera fcenes in their 
place. The mode of cantatas takes its origin from Italy, as we 
may fee by their name in Italian, and ’tis Italy alfo which firft 
placed bounds to them. The cantatas made there at prefent, 
are abfolutely dramatic pieces to many a@ors, which differ from 
operas only :in what the one reprefents on the ftage, and the 
other executes in concert, fo that the cantata is, on a profane 
dubje&t, what ‘the oratorio is on one that is facred. 

CANTATILLE, Is a diminutive of cantata, and in reality 
only a very fhort cantata, whoie fubjeét is united by fome 
veïles in recitative, in two or three airs in rondeau for the moft 
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part, with fome accompaniments of fymphony. The nature of 
the cantatilla is ftill more trifling than that of the cantata, in 
whofe place it has becn fubftituted amongft us. But as we can 
neither difcover paffions or painting therein, and as it is fufcep- 
tible of gentility only, ‘tis a refource for the inferior yerle {cr}b- 
blers, and for muficians without genius, 

CANTIC, A hymn fung in honour of the divinity. The 
firft and moft ancient cantics were compofed on account of foine 
memorable event, and may well be reckaned as the moft an- 
cient hiftori¢al monuments. 

Thefe cantics were fung by choirs of muficians, and often ac- 
companied with dances, as it appears by writings, The moft 
diftinguifhed picce that we meet with of this nature, is the can- 
tic of cantics; 4 work attributed to Soloman, and which fome 
authors pretend to be his epithalamium only, on his marriage with 
the daüghter of the king of “Egypt. But the Theologicians 
difcover under this emblem, the union of Jefus Chrift and the 
Church. The Sieur de Cahufac faw, in this cantic of cantics, 
nothing more than a well compofed opera, the fcenes, the dia- 
logue, the duo, the choirs, were intirely perfeé&t ; nothing was 
wanting, and he made na doubt but that the opera had been re- 
prefented. 

"TI do not know any of the pieces of mufic in the Roman church, 
which haye yet retained the name of cantic, unlefs it be the can+ 
tic of Simeon, that of Zachara, and the Magnificat, ftiled the 
gantic of the Virgin, But amonoft us every thihg fung in our 
termples is called cantic, except the pfalms, which retain their 
proper name. 

= The Greeks gaye the name of cantics alfo ta feveral paffionate 
foliloquies of their tragedies, which we fung in the hypo-dorian 
or hyphrygian ftile, as Ariftotle teaches us in his nineteenth 
problem. ~ 

CANTO, This Italian word, written in a partition, on the 
fcale fixed for the firft viplin, fhews that it fhould play in unifon 
en the finging part, 

CAPRICIO, A kind of irregular piece of mufic, in the 
which the author, without confining himfelf to any fubje&, gives 
{cope to his genius, and indulges the whole fire of compañtion. 
The capricio of Rebel was efteemed in its day. At prefent the 
capricios of Locatelli are become the exercife of eur violins. 

CARRILLON, A kind of air made to be performed by a 
number of bells, tuned in a different harmony. As the carril- 
lon is rather made tor the bells than the belis for the carrillon, 
there are no more founds permitted therein than there are bells. 
We muft moreover obferve, that all their founds, having fome 


duration, each one of thofe which are ftruck fhould form a hai- 


mony 


nony with that whicl precedes it, and that whieh follows; a 
‘ubjection which, in a lively movement, ought to extend jtfel{ 
through a whole meafure; and evén farther, fo that the founds 
which continue together may make no diffonance to the ear. 
There are fevefal other obfervations to be made for the compofi- 
“on of a good earrillon, which renders this work moré laborious 
than fatisfaétory, for the imufic of bells is filly at the beft 

tho’ all their founds be exaétly true, which never happens. à 


A Conjonant Carrillen of Nine Bells 
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We may here fee the exampic of a conforiant carillon, com- 
yet to be executed on a pendulum of nine bells; forined by 
Monf. Romilly, à celebrated clock-maker. It is generally ima- 
gined, that the exceeding difficulties to which the harmonic fuc- 
ceffion of founds, and the fmall number of bells are fubjeét, will 
not it any thing vocal in an air of this nature. 

CARTELS, Large fhects of affes-fkin prepared for the pur- 
pofe, on which are drawn the lines of the fcale, for the benefit 
of marking’ thereon évery thing néceflary for compofition, and 
rubbiñg it out at pleafure with a fpungé: The other fide, which 
has no feale, may ferve for {cribbling, and is rebbed out in the 
fame manner, provided that tire ink is not left to dry: With a 
cartel, a diligent compofer may be fupplied for ever, and fpare 
many quires of ruled paper ÿ but there is this inconvenience, that 
the pen paffing continually on the engraved Jines, eafily wears 
out and foftens. Ail the cartels take their rife from Rome or 
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CASTRATO, A mufician, who in his infancy had been de- 


rived of the a. of generation, for the fake of preferving 
a fhrill voice, who fings that part called fopbrano. However 
fmall the conneétion may appear between two fuch different or- 
gans, it is a certain faét that the mutilation of the one ‘prevents 
and hinders in the other that change which is perceptible in 
mankind, near the’ advance. of inanhood, ‘and: which, ‘on a ‘fud- 
den, ‘lowers their voice an eighth. : Shere exift in Italy, ‘fome 
inhuman fathers, who facrificing nature to fortune, give. up their 
chilären to ‘this operation, fot ‘the amufement of voluptuous and 
cruel” perfons,, who have the barbarity to ‘require the exertion of 
voice whieh the. unl happy wretches . poffefs.. Let us leavé to the 
modeft ladies of | great cities, the ftifled laughs, the difdainful 
air, and the jocular {neers, whore. external: object they ares pout 
let ns explain, if we are able, the voice of modefty and of hu- 
manity, which wociferates loudly: againft, this horrid cuftam ; and 
let thofe. princes, who encourage: it by, their endeavours, blufh 
for-once, ait the thought of injuring; in {o many refpeûs, the 
prelervation of the human race! 

‘In'the next place, the advantage of voice in thefe:caftrati is 
amply recompenfed by many other loffes.---Thefe men, who 
fing fo well,- but. without fire or paffion, become on the ftage the 
moit ‘miferable. aétors in the world: They love-their-voice at an 
early period, and gain, in return, an affectation very difgufting, 
They: fpeak ahd pronounce worfe ‘than men themfelves,. and there 
are alfo. ieveral tetters, fuch'as the r, which they cannot pro- 
nonce ‘at all. 

Though the word caftrato cannot offend the moft déliéate -ear, 
tis not the fame thing in regard to its French fynonymy. An 
evident proof, that what renders “words indecent or immoueft, 
depends lefs from the. ideas attached to them, than from: the 
practice of genteel company, in regard to their toleration or 

abolition of them. 

CATABAUCALESIO, A nurfe’s humdrum ditty “amonett 
he, ancients.: 

CATACOUST CAA fcience whofe chief obje&ts confift in 
refleéted founds, or that part of the acouftic which confiders the 
propriety of lie eccho. For which reafon‘the catacouftic is to 
the acouftic what the catoptric is to the optic. 

CAVATINA, A kind ‘of air, in general rather ‘fhort, which 
neither has a return nor fecond part, and which‘is often found 
in confined recitatives. This fudden change from recitative to 
a meafured harmony, and the unexpeéted rettirn of the ‘meafured 
harmony to the recitative, produce an admirable’ effet ‘in fub- 
lime expreffions, as are always thofe of ‘the ‘confined ‘recita- 
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The werd cavatina is Italian, and tho’ I wifh not in this dic- 
tionary all the technical Italian words, particularly when thefe 
words are fynonymous to another language, yet I think imyfelf 
obliged to explain thefe of fuch words which are employed in the 
marked mufic; becaufe, that in executing this mufic, it is ne- 
ceffary to-underftand the terms which are therein, and which the 
author has not placed without a reafon. CET É 

CENTONIZARE, A term in-church-mufic, Tis to com- 
pofe an air with backward lines, properly arranged for the me- 
lody in.queftion. This method of compofition is not the in- 
vention of the modern fvmphonifts, fince, according. to Monf. 
L’ Abbé de Bœuf, Saint Gregory himfelf was converlant in the 
art. 
CHACON, A kind of mufcal piece. formed for the dance, 
the meafure of which is well marked, ‘and the movement mode- 
rate. Formerly there were chacons of two and three times, but 
at prefent they compofe them only of three. They are in. ge- 
neral airs, which are called couplets, compofed and varied in 
different manners on a conftrained bafs, from four to four mea- 
fures, beginning almoft always by the fecond time to prévent an 
interruption. We have by degrees abolifhed this conftraint of 
the’ bafs, and ‘pay little or no attention to it. 

The beauty of the chacon confifts in finding notes which ex- 
prefs the movement well, and, as it is often very long,.in vary- 
ing the couplets in fuch a manner that they may make a mu- 
tual contraft, and continually. enliven the attention of the hearer. 
For this purpofe we pafs and repafs at pleafure from the major 
to the minor, without quitting, however greatly, the principal 
tone ; and from the grave to the gay, or from the tender to the 
lively, without ever exceeding or leffening the meafure. _ 

_ The chacon was. firft introduced in Italy, and formerly in 
great efteem there, as well as in Spain. But at prefent it 1s no 
longer known, except in the French operas.. | ; 

AMBROSIAN CHANT, A kind -of church-mufic, the in- 
vention of which is attributed to St. Ambrofe, archbifhop of 
Milan... (Vide Caurcn-Music.) ris : 

GREGORIAN CHANT, A kind of church-mufic, the in- 
‘vention of which has ‘been attributed to Pope St. Gregory, and 
-which ‘has sbeen fubftituted or preferred in moft churches to the 
ambrofian thant. . Re 
… CHANT en: ISON, By this: name is called an air, or, pfal- 
mody, which varies only:in two-founds,. and confequently forms 
one anterfal only. Some te NN chant, 
in their churches :than the Obant en lion, ; 
in thei th CHANT 
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CHANT SUR LE LIVRE, A kind of plain chant, of 


tounterpoint in four parts, which the muficians compofe and fing 
extempore on one only, i. e. the book of chürufles at the Lutrin, 
fo that, except the pricked part, whicli is generally pat on the 
tenor, the fhuficians being atténtivé tb the three other. parts, 
have that orily for their guide; and cach cotipofes his feparate 
part whilft finging. 

The Chant fui le Livte requires great knowledge, praë@ice, 
and a fine edr in thofe who execute it; fo much the more; as it 
is not always eafÿ to render the tones of the church-mufic fimilar 
to thofe of ovirs; However, there are fome church-muficians, 
fo well verfed in this kind of finging, that they can begin and 
even go through the fugues whenever the fubjeët can permit; 
without cenfounding ot crüfhihg the parts, or making any er- 
‘rors in the harmony. . 

CHANTEREL, That of thé ftrings of the violin, and fimilar 
inftruments, whofe found is fhatpeft. We fay of a tymphony, 
that it does not quit the chantetel; when it aétuates only be- 
tween the founds of that ftring, and thofe which are neareft ta 
ft, as are almoft all the violin parts of Lully’s operas; and of the 
fymphonies of his time. | ALORS 

CHAPEAU, or TIE, A demi circular ftrôke, with which 
two Of mbre notes are covered, and which is mote eommoaly 
‘called Liaifon. 

CHARACTERS of MUSIC; Are the different figns which 
“are ufed to reprefent all the founds of melody, and all the powers 
of the times and meafure, fo that by the afliftance of thof£ 
charaéters one may read and execute mufic exaétly as it has 
been compofed, and this methed of writing is ealled pricking. 
(Vide Nores.) Fe . 

There are no nations but the European, who underftand the 
art of writing their mufic. Tho’ in the other parts of the 
world every people has its own 3. it does not appear that any of 
them have extended their refearches fo far as the formation of 
éharaëters to denote it, . Ait leaft, it is certain that neither the 
Arabjans or Chinefe, the two foreign people who have moft cul- 
tivated the arts, have any fuch fimilar charaéters. It muft be 
confeffed; that the Perfians give the names of their citus, of 
parts of the human body to the forty-eight founds of their mu- 
fic. They fay, for inftance, to give the tone of any air, ‘* Go 
from fach to {uch a city,” or ‘* Go from the finger to the el- 
bow ;”” but they have no fign proper for expreffing thefe fame 
founds on paper-; and in regard to the Chinefe, we find in 
P. du Halde, that they were extremely furprifed to fee the Je- 
fuits mark and read on the fame note, all the Chinefe airs, with 
which they made them acquainted, 
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‘The ancient Greeks in their mufic, as in their arithmétic, made 
yfe of the letters of their alphabet, but inftead of giving them ig 
mufic a numerous power, which might mark. the intervals, they 
were contented with ufing them as figns, combining. them. in 
different ways, clipping them, coupling, rendering them oleate 
and changing them differently, accarding to their kinds and 
modes, as we may fee in the mifcellany of Alypius.---- The 
Latins imitated them in making ufe of the letters of the al- 
phabet, by their example, and there fill remains amongft us the 
letter joined to the name of every note of our diatenic and na- 
tural icale, 

Guy Aretin. invented the lines, and particular figns, which 
have remained to us under the name of notes, and which are 
at prefent the mufical and univerfal Janguage of all Europe, 
As thefe laft figns, though unanimoufly admitted, and perfectie 
onated fince the time of Aretin, have yet fome great faults; 
many have endeayoured to fubftitute other notes in their placez 
Of this number have been Parran, Souhaitti, Sauveur, Dumas, 
and myfelf, But as, at bottom, all thefe fyftems, in corre&ting 
pld faults to which we were accuftomed, only fubftituted others, 
which cuftom is yet to make familiar to us; I think that the 
public aéted very wifely in leaving things as. they were, and 
fending us and our fyftems back into the country of vain {pee 
culations, 

CHORISTER, Thofe who fing in the choir of Catholie 
churches are called chorifters. We do not fay finger in a 
church, or chorifter in a concert. 

Among the reformed, they call chorifter, him who gives the 
tone and fuftains the air of the pfalms in their temple: He ig 
feated below the minifter’s choir forwards ; his office requires a 
very ftrong voice, capable of execeding that of the congregation, 
and of making himfelf heard tq the very extremity of the 
temple. Though there be neither profody nor,meafure in the 
French method of finging pfalms, and tho” the tune is: fo flow 
that every one may eafily follow it, yet, it feems tome that: i¢ 
muft be neceffary for the chorifter to mark a kindof meafure. 
The reafon of jt is, that the chorifter heing very diftant from. 
feveral parts o& the church, and the found pafling flowly thro* 
the greater intervals, his voice can hardly be heard at the ex- 
tremities till it has taken another tone, and began a different 
note, which becomes fo much the more fenfible in certain places, 
as the found paffing ftill more flowly from one extremity to 
the other, than from the middle, where the chorifter is, the mafs 
of air which-fills the temple becomes,at’ once divided into feveral! 
very difcordant founds, which inceffantly prefs one on the ae 
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and difguft greatly a nice ear; a fault that the organ itfelf only 
increafes, becaufe inftead of being in the middle of the edifice, 
as the chorifter, it gives the tone only from one end. al 

The remedy of fuch an inconvenience appears ‘to me exceed- 
ingly fimple ; for as the vifual rays are inftantly communicated 
from the obje& tothe cye, or at leaft, with. a velocity much 
greater than that with which the found is tranfmitted frorh a 
fonorous body to the ear, it is fufficient to fubftitute one for the 
other, to have in the whole compafs of the temple, a tune welk 
fuftained, and of a perfe€&t concçord. For this purpofe, we have 
nothing to do but to place the chorifter, or fome one who dif- 
charges that part of his office, fo that he may be in view of the 
whole congregation, and let him make ufe of a time-ftick, the 
motion of which may be eafily perceived at a diftance, for in- 
ftance, a roll af paper; for then,-with the precaution of giving 
a fufficient duration to the firft note, that the intonation of it 
may be-extended on all fides before it’s followed ; all the reft of 
the tune will proceed perfeétly well together, and the difcord 
which I’ mentioned, muft infallibly difappear. We might even, 
inftead of a man, make ufe of a chronometre, the motion of 
which would be ftill more equal in fo flow a meafure. 

From thence would refult two other advantages alfo; one, 
that almoft without changing the air of the pfalms, it would 
be eafy to introduce therein a little profody, and at leaft to ob+ 
ferve the moft fenfible long and-fhort ; the other, that whatever 
lavguor and monotony there might be in the tune, might, ac- 
cording to the firft intention of the author, be extirpated by the 
bafs and other parts, whofe harmony is certainly the moft ma- 
jeftic and fonorous that can be heard. 

CHORUS, A piece of mufic, complete in four or more 
parts, fung at the fame time by all the voices, and played by the 
whole band. In chorufles we feck for an agreeable and harmo- 
mious melody, which may charm and fatisfy the ear. A pleafing 
chorus is the rhafter-piece of a beginner, and ’tis by a work 
this kind that he fhews himfelf fufficiently inftru€ted in al! 
rules of harmony. The French, in France, pafs for the moft 
excellent in that particular branch, of any ion nation. 
The chorus, in the French mufic, is fometimes called grand- 
chœur, in oppofitiog to the petit-chœur, which is compoied of 
three parts only, that is to fay, two trebles and the tenor, which 
ferves as their bafs. This petit-chœur is now and then played 
feparately, the fweetnefs of which makes an agreeable contraft to 
the loud harmony of the greater. 

They give the name of petit-chœur alfo, in the opera of Paris, 
to a certain number of the beft inftruments in every kind, which 
as a particular orcheftra are placed next to the harpfichord, and 
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him who beats the time. This petit-chœur is deftined for the 
accompaniments, which requires a greater delicacy and preci- 
fion. 

There are fome pieces of imufic of two or more choruffes, 
which anfwer each other, and fometimes are all fung together. 
We may find an example of this in the opera of Jephtha. But 
this plurality of choruffes; which is very often pradtifed i in Italy, 
is feldom ufed in France. They find that it does not produce 
a very pleafing effeét, that its compofition is not very eafy, and 
that too great a number of muficians are wanted for the execu- 
tion of it. , 

CHORION, A piece of Greek mufñc, which was fung id 
honour of the mother of the gods, ahd which is fäid to have 
been invented by Olympus of Phrygia. 

CHRESES or CHRESIS, One of the parts of the ancieht me- 
lopea, which teaches the compofer to place fuch an arrangement 
in the diatonic direction of founds, as to form from ea: a good 
modulation and an agrecable melody. This part is applical le 
to different fucceftions of founds, called, by the ancients; agoge, 
euthia, anacamptos. 


CHROMATIC, A kind of muffe which proceeds iri feveral 
confecutive femi-tones. This word is derived from the Greek 
xpeua, which fignifies colour, either becaufe the Greeks marked 
thefe notes with red charaéters, or differently coloured; or, ac- 
cording to authors, becaufe the chromatic kind is a eee be- 
tween the two others, as colour is between black and white; or 
according to others, becaufe this kind varies and embellifhes the 
diatonic by its iemi-tones, which, in mufic; produces the faine 
effe&t as the colours in painting: 

. Boetius attributes the invention of this chromatic mufic 
‘Timotheus of Milet ; but Athenæns to Epigonus. 

_Ariftoxenes divides this kind into three forts, which he calls 
molle, hemiolion, and tonicum; the conneétions of which we 
may here find, the tetrachord being fuppofed to be divided in 00 
equal parts. 


Âccordirig to Ariftoxenes. 
Diatonic. 
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Ptolomæus divides this fame kind into two forts only, molle, 
or anticum, which proceeds by leffer intervals ; and intenfum, the 
intervals of which are greater. 


According to Ptolomeus. 
Diatonic. 
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At prefent the chromatic kind confifts in giving fuch a courfe 
to- the fundamental bafs, that thé parts of the harmony, or at 
leaft fome one of them, may proceed by femi-tones, as much in 
afcending as defcending, which is moft frequently found in the 
minor mode, on account cf the alterations to which the 6th and 
7th notes are fubje&t, by the very nature of the mode. 

The fucceffive femi-tones praétifed in the chromatic, are not 
all of the fame kind, but almoft alternately minors and majors ; 
that is to fay, chromatics and diatonics: for the interval of a 
minor tone contains a femitone minor or chromatic, and a femi- 
tone major or diatonic, a meafure which its government makes. 
common to all the tones; fo that we cannot proceed by two con- 
joint and fucceflive femi-tones minor, without entering on the 
harmonic; but two major femi-tones follow each other twice in 
the chroinatic order of the gamut. 

The elementary route of the fundamental bafs, to produce aa 
afcendint chromatic, is to defcend from the third, and afcend to- 
the fourth alternately, all the concords fuftaining the major third. 
If the fundamental bafs proceeds from dominant to dominant, 
by perfect cadences avoided, it produces a defcendant chromatic. 
To produce at the fame time the one and the other, we intermix 
the perfect cadence, and the interruption by avoiding them. 

As in every note the tone is changed in the chromatic, we 
muft fet bounds and regulate thefe fuccefftons for fear of lofing 
ourfelves ; and for this purpofe, it muft be remembered, that the 
{pace which is moft fuitable for the chromatic movements, is be- 
tween the dominant and tonic : afcending, and between the to- 
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nic and dominant in defcending. In the major mode we may 
alfo defcend chromatically from the dominant on the fecond 
note. This paffage is very common in Italy, and, tho’ beau- 
tiful, is rather too much fo in France. 

This chromatic is admirable for expreffing forrow and affliction, 
its forcible founds in rifing ftrike the foul. Itis not lefs energic in 
defcending : We feem then even to hear the identical groans. 
When accompanied by its harmony, this kind becomes proper 
for every thing; but its fulnefs, by ftifling the air, takes away a 
part of its expreffion, and ‘tis then the office of the movement to 
reftore to it that which it is deprived of by the plenitude of its 
harmony. Moreover, the greater energy this kind poffeffes, the 
lefs fhould it be augmented: Like thofe delicate difhes whofe a- 
bundances foon difguft, fo it charms when prudently conduéted, 
fo it becomes fatiated when overdone. 

CHRONOMETRE, The general name of inftruments 
which ferve to meafure the time. ‘This word is compofed of 
%povos, time, and érpov, meafure, 

In this fenfe we call watches or clocks by the name of chro- 
nometres, There are however fome inftruments which are par- 
ticularly called chronometres, and one in chief which Monf. 
Sauveur defcribes in his principles of the acouftic. This was a 
particular pendulum, which ’he intended to determine exaëtly the 
movements of mufic. L’Affilard, in his principles dedicated to 
a convent of nuns, placed at the head of all his airs, cyphers, 
which expreffed the number of the vibrations of this pendulum, 
during the continuation of each meafure. 

About thirty years ago there appeared a plan of a fimilar in- 
ftrument under the name of Metrometre, which beat time alone, 
but it neither fucceeded in one or the other, Many pretend, 
however, that it were much to be wifhed, that fuch an inftru- 
ment might be had, to fix with precifion the time of each mea- 
fure in a piece of mufic: by this means we might eafily pre- 
ferye the true moyement of the airs, without which they lofe 
their value; and which one cannot know after the death of the 
aythors, but, by a kind of tradition, very fubje&t ta change or 
obfcurity. Itis already a complaint, that we have forgot the 
movements of a great number of airs, and itis to be believed, 
that all have undergone a change, If they had had the precau- 
tion which I have mentioned, and in which I fee nothing incon- 
venient, we fhould at prefent have had the pleafure of hearing 
thofe fame airs, fuch as the author intended them ta be exc- 
cuted, 

To this the connoiffeurs in mufic do not remain without an 
anfwer: They will objet, fays Monf. Diderot, in his Memotrs 
on different Sabdjeéts of the eo agaiaft ail chranome- 
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tres in general, that there is not, perhaps, in an air two mca- 
fures which are exaétly of the fame duration: two things con- 
tributing thro” neceffity, to flacken the one and haften the other, 
tafte and harmony in pieces of many parts, tafte and a prefenti- 
ment of the harmony in the folo. A mufician who underftands 
jis art, has not played four meafures of an air but he enters 1n- 
vo the charaëter of it, and is intirely wrapt up in it: The plea- 
jure of the harmony only fufperds him, He wifhes the con- 
cords to be ftruck here and there, that they thould be omitted, 
ihat i$ to fay, that he fhould fing or play more or lefs flowly, 
from vue méafure to another, and even from a time or quarter 
time, to him who follows. 

in faé, this ebje&tion, which is of great weight in the French 

inufic, is of no kind of confequence in the Italian, it being moft 
firiGly confined to the moft exa& meafure: Nothing even can 
more plainly fhew the oppofition of thefe two mufics; fince, 
what is 2 beauty in the one, would be a capital fault in the 
other, If the Italian mufic draws its energy from that flavery to 
the rigour of the meature, the French feeks her’s by modulating 
this fame meafure at her pleafure ; by augmenting or diminifhing 
it, according to what the nature of the air requires, or the de- 
gree of flexibility in the voice of the finger. 
_ But fhould we admit the utility of a chronometre, we muft 
always, fays Monf. Diderot, begin by rejeéting all thofe which 
we have propofed to follow, becaufe we form, from the mufi- 
cian and the chronometre, two feparate machines, the one of 
which can rever be aptly fubje& to the other: This hardly can 
require a proof. ft is impofble that the mufician can have, 
throughout the whole of his piece, his eye on the movement, 
and his ear attentive to the found of the pendulum ; and if he 
is loft but one moment, loft is the rein alfo which they have 
pretended to have given him. 

Twili add, that whatever inftrument may be found to regu- 
Jate the duration of the meafure, it mutt be impoffible, tho’ the 
execution fhould be of never fo great facility, that it can ever 
have a place in praétice. The muficians confident, and, like 
ynany others, forming the rules of a good tafte from their own, 
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inovement of the airs. For which reafon, the only good chro- 


In beating its time, Amoneft the variety of machines, this 
certainly is the faf:f to confide in. 

CHURCH MUSIC, or PLAIN CHANT, Was a name 
given in the Roman church to the ecclefiaftic airs. This chant, 
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juft as it remains to this time, is an antiquity very much disf- 
gured, but very precious, of the Greek mufic, which after hav- 
ing pafled thro’ the hands of barbarians, has not, however, been 
able: to lofe all its primitive beauties. There remains yet enough of 
it to render it much preferable, even in its prefent condition, and 
for the ufe to which it is intended to thofe effeminate and thea- 
trical pieces, which in fome churches are fubftituted in its place, 
without gravity, without tafte, without agreement, and without 
refpect for the place which they dare thus to profane. 

The time when the chrjftians began to have churches, and to 
fing pfalms and hymns therein, was that wherein mufic had al- 
ready loft all its ancient energy, by a progrefs, the caufes of 
which I have mentioned elfewhere. The chriftians entering 
upon mufic in the condition which they found it in, took from 
jt even the greateft ftrength that had remained to it, that is to 
fay, that of the rhyme and metre; when, inftead of the vertes, 
to which it had been always applied, they changed it into the 
profe of their facred writings, or fome ftrange kind of barbarous 
poetry, worfe for mufic than the profe itfelf. In that cafe, one 
of the two confecutive parts vanithes, and the air extending it- 
felf uniformly, and without any kind of meafure, from notes to 
notes almoft equal, lofes, with its rhymic and cadenced form, all 
the energy which it received from it. There were but a few 
hymns, in the which the profody and quantity of feet being 
preferved, we ftill felt, in a lefler degree, the cadence of the 
verfe, but it was no longer the general charaëters of the plain- 
chant, moft generally degenerated in a pfalmody, always mono- 
tonous, and fometimes filly, in a language fuch as the latin, 
much lefs harmonious and accented than the Greek. 

In fpite of all thefe fo great and fo effential loffes, the plain 
chant preferved elfewhere by the priefts in its primitive character, 
as well as all the exterior and ceremonious parts of their church, 
ftill prefents fome precious fragments of the ancient melody, 
and its different modes to connoiffeurs, as much as it can make 
jtfelf felt without meafure, and without rhyme, and in the only 
diatonic kind, which we ¢an attribute in its purity to the plain- 
chant. The different modes therein preferve their two principal 
diftin@tons ; the one thro’ the difference of the fundamentals or 
the tonics, and the other by the different pofition of the two 
femi-tones, according to the degree of the diatoniç natural fy{- 
tem, wherein the fundamental is found, and according to what 
the modo authentico, or plagal, repretents the two tetrachords, 
conjoint or disjoint, (Vide Systems, TETRACHORDS, TONES 
of the CHURCH. 

‘Thefe modes, fuch as they have been tranfmitted to us in the 
ancient ecclefiaftic chant, preferve therein a beauty of ire 
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and a variety of affections, very fenfible to an impartial connoif- 
feur, and which have prelerved fome judgment of the ear for the 
melodious fyftems, eftablifhed on principles different from ours : 
but we may well fay, that there is nothing more ridiculous and 
inore flat, than thefe plain-chants fuited to our modern mafic, 
embellifhed with the ornaments of our melody, and modulated 
on the chords of our modes; as jf our harmonic fyftem could at 
any time be united to that of the ancient modes, which is efta- 
blifhed on principles exaétly oppoñite. We ought to thank the 
bifhops, prevofts, and chorifters, who have oppofed this barba- 
rous mixture, and ule our utmoft endeavours for the progrefs and 
perfeétion of an art, which is very far from the point at which 
St has been placed, that thefe valuable remains of antiquity may 
be faithfully tranfmitted to thofe who have fufficient talents and 
authority to enrich the modern fyftem by the addition of them, 
How far foever our mufic may have been extended into that of 
the church, I am perfuaded that it would be preferable to convey 
the church mufic into ours; but for that, much tafte is neceflary, 
ftill more knowledge, and above all, an exemption from every 
kind of prejudice. 

The church mufic is pricked on four lines only, and there are 
but two cleffs ufed in it, i. e. that of ut, and the cleff of fa; 
one tranfpofition only, that is to fay, a B flat, and but two re- 
prefentations of notes, which are the long or fharp, to which 
is fometimes added, a tail, and the fhort which js formed as a 
lozenge. 

Ambrofius, archbifhop of Milan, is faid to have been the in- 
yentor of the plain-chant; that is to fay, that he was the firft 
who gave a form and rules to the ecclefiaftic chant, to fuit it 
better to its objet, and to defend it from the barbarity and ob- 
fcurity into which mufic was fallen in his time. Pope Gregory 
perfected it, and gave it the form. which it preferves at prefent 
‘n Rome, and the other churches, in which the Roman melody 
is practifed. The French church allows the Gregorian chant 
but in part, with much ill-will and almoft thro’ neceffity. 
The following extraét from a work about that time, printed at 
Francfort in 1694, contains the account of an ancient quarrel 
on account of the plain chant, which was renewed in’ our days 
oa mufic, but which had not, God and king Charlemagne be 
praifed, the fame iffue, 

‘ The pious king Charles being returned to celebrate the 
$* feftival of Eafter with our apoftolic lord at Rome, there 
arofe, during the feaft, a quarrel between the French and 
#€ Ttalian chorifters, The French pretended to fing better and 
more agreeably than the Italians. The latter declaring them- 
* felves fuperior in the eeclefiattic mufi:, which they had learned 
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from Pope St. Gregory, accufed the French of corrupting and 
disfiguring the true melody. This difpute being laid: before 
his majefty, the French, who relied greatly on his partiality, 
infulted the Italian fingers. 7e, proud of their fuperior 
knowledge, and comparing the learning of St. Gregory. to 
the rufticity of the others, treated them as clowns, fools, and 
filly pretenders. As this altercation ftill continued, the pi- 
ous monarch faid to his chorifters, Tell us, which is the pureft 
and moft excellent water, that drawn from the fountain, head, 
or that of the ftreams which flow at an extenfive diftance 
from it. All confented in pronouncing that of the fountain 
head the moft pure, and that of the rivulets fo much inferior 
as the diftance whence it flowed. Have recourfe then, re- 
plied Charles, to the fountain of St. Gregory, whofe mufie 
you have undoubtedly corrupted. The king then defired of Pope 
Adrian fome chorifters to correét the French chant, and his 
holinefs gave him Theodorus and Benoit, two very ingenious 
fingers, and inftruëted by St. Gregory himfelf ; he gaye him 
alfo fome Antiphonaries of St. Gregory, which he had himfelf 
fet down in Italian Notes. -Of thefe two chorifters, the king, 
on his return into France, fent one to Metz, and the other 
to Soiffons, giving all the mufic-mafters in the cities of France 
orders to give them their Antiphonaries to correct, and learn 
from them to fing. Thus were the French Antiphonaries 
correéted, which every one had changed by additions and re- 
trenchments after his fancy; and all the chorifters of France 
learned the Roman chant, tho’ they have now given it the 
name of French: but in regard to the trembling, broken, and 
clipp’d notes in this kind of mufic, the French could never 
render them, making rather an uncouth noife than a trill, on 
account of the natural and barbarous roughnefs of their 
throats. As for the remainder, the principal fchool was al- 


ipa kept at Metz; and qs much as the Roman chant fur- 


paffes that of Metz, fo much that of Metz excells the other 
{chools of France. The Roman chorifters taught the-French 
alfo the accompaniment of inftruments ; and the king, having 
at the fame time taken with him into France grammarians 
and ‘afithmeticians, ordered that the ftudy of letters fhould 
be eftablifhed throughout ; for before this faid king Charles, 
the knowledge of the liberal arts was intirely unknown in 
France.” 


CIRCUMVOLUTION, À term in church-mufc. ’Tis a 


kind of perielefis, which is made by inferting between the pe- 
nultimate and the laft note of the intonation of a piece of 
mufc, three other notes, viz. one above and two below the laft 
pete, which three are united with it, and form the compafs of a 
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third before meeting with it, as if you were to have thefe three 
motes, miam to terminate the intonation, you would inter- 
mix thefe other three, fa, re, re, and in that cafe your in- 
tonation muft be finifhed in this manner, mi, fa, fa, re, re, 
mi, «es 

CITHARISTIC, A kind of mufic and of poetry appropri- 
ated to the accompaniment of the harp. This kind, of which 
Amphion, fon of Jupiter and Antiope, was the inventor, has 
fince taken the name of lyric. 

CLEFF, A charaéter of mufic, which is placed at the be- 
ginning a a ftave to determine the degree of elevation of that 

ave in the general key, and to exprefs the names of all the 
notes which it contains within the line of that cleff. 

Formerly the name of cleff was given to the letter, by which 
the figns of the AE were denoted, Thus the letter A was 
the clef of the note la 3 C the cleff of ut; E the cleff of mi, &c. 
In proportion as the fy ftem was extended, they found the difh- 
culty and the inutility of this quantity of clefs. Gui d’Arrezzo, 
who had invented them, marked a letter of cleff at the beginning 
of each line of the fcale, for he had not yet placed phe Bot 
within the fpaces. In {ome little time, they marked only one of 
the feven cleffs at the beginning of one line only, that being 
fufficient to fix the pofition of all the reft, according to their 
watural order. At laft, from thefe feven lines or cleffs, four 
were chofen, which they calied claves fignate, becaufe they were 
fatisfied with marking one on one of thefe lines to give the idea 
of all thé others ; in time, one of the four was removed ; that 
is, the gamma which they made ufe of to denote the fol below, 
viz. the hypoproflambanomenos added to the fyftem of the 
Greeks. 

Kitcher efféétually pretends that if we were acquainted with 
the ancient writings, and were to examine the figure of our 
cleffs, we fhould find, that each one has a conneétion with the 
letter a little varied of the note which it reprefents. For in- 
ftance, the cleff of fol was originally a G; the cleff of uta C3 
and that of fa an F. 

We find then in the fifth, three: cleffs, one after the other. 
The cleff of F, ut, fa, or of fa, which is the loweft ; the cleff 
of ut, or of C, fol, ut, which is a fifth above the frit ; and 
Helene fol, or OF G, re, fol, which is a fifth above that. of. 
ut, in the order marked as. follows. 
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_In regard to which we fhould remark, that by a remain of an- 
cient cuftom, the cleff is always plac’d on one line, and never 
in the fpace. We fhould know allo that the cleff of fa is made 
in three different manners ; the one in printed mufic, another 
in the written or engraved, and the laft in church-mufic. 


The three different reprefentations of the Clef Fa. 


——_ 


Written Mufic 


Church-Mufic. 


By adding four lines above the cleff of fol, and three below 
the cleff of fa, which gives, on each fide, the greateft extent of 
ftable lines, we may fec, that the whole fyftem of notes which 
éan be placed on the relative degrees of thefe cleffs, amounts to 
243 that is to fay, 3 eighths and a fourth from the fa, which is . 
placed below the firit line to the fi, which is found above the 
laft, and all this together forms, what is called, the general key ; 
by which we may judge, that this extent has for fome time made 
that of the fyftem. At prefent, whilft new degrees are inceflantly 
forming, as well in fharp as flat, thofe degrees are marked on 
lines added on the top or bottom, juft as required. 

Inftead of joining together all the lines as I have done, to ex- 


prefs the conneétion of the cleffs, they are feparated into fives, 
L becaufe 
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becaufe the extent of the voice in general is bounded nearly by 
the degrees contained within that fpace. This colleétion of five 
lines is called ftave, and a cleff is there placed to determine the 
name of the notes, the place of the femitones, and to fhew what 
part the ftave requires within the key, 

By whatfoever method we take five confecutive lines, within 
the gamut we always find a cleff comprifed therein, and fome- 
times two, in which cafe we cut off one as ufelefs, Cuftom has 
even prefcribed which of the two fhould be effaced, and which 
fhould ftand, which has alfo fixed the number of pofitions afligned 
to each cleff, 

If I make a ftave of the five firft lines of the gamut, begin- 
ning at the bottom, I find the cleff of fa on the fourth line. 
Here then is the pofition of a cleff, and that pofition evidently 
belongs to the flatteft notes. In like manner is it the pofition of 
the bafs cleff, | 

If I wifh to have a third at the top, I muft add a line above, 
but in that cafe I muft erafe one below, otherwife the ftave 
would confift of more than five lines. The cleff of fa is then 
removed from the fourth to the third line, and the cleff of ut 
alfo on the fifth ; but as two cleffs are ufelefs, that of ut is here 
rejected. We fee that the ftave of this cleff is elevated a third 
more than the preceding. 

By lofing alfo a line below to gain one ahove, we have a third 
ftave, wherein the cleff of fa muft be placed on the fecond line, 
and that of ut on the fourth: here we lofe the cleff of fa, and © 
take that of ut, We have gained alfo a third in fharp, and loft 
it in flat. | | 

By continuing thus from line to line, we pafs fucceffively 
through four different pofitions of the cleff of ut, Coming ta 
that of fol, we find it placed on the fecond line, and again on 
the firft: This pofition extends itfelf to the five higheft lines, 
Dane the fharpeft diapafon, that can be eftablifhed by the 
cleffs. oe 

We may fee this fucceffion of cleffs from flat to fharp, which 
makes in all eight ftaves, cleffs, or different pofitions of cleffs. 

Whatever may be the charaéter of a voice or inftrument, pro= 
vided that its extent does not exceed in fharp or flat, that of 
the general gamut, we may in this number find a ftave and 
clef fuitable to it ; and there are in reality fome determined for 
all the parts of mufic. (Vide Parts) If the extent of a part 
is very great, fo that the number of lines, which muft be added 
above ar below, becomes inconvenient, in that cafe, the cleff is 
changed within the courfe of the air. We evidently fee by the 
figure, what clef we muft take to eleyate or lower the ftave, 


whatever 
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whatever may be the key with which it is a€tually num- 
bered. 

We allo fee, that to conneét one cleff with another, we muft 
conne&t them both on the general fcale ; by the method of which, 
we fee what each note of one of the cleffs is in proportion to 
the other. °Tis by this reiterated exercife, that we learn the 
art of eafily reading the partitions. From this mechanifm it 
follows, that we may place whatever note of the gamut we 
pleafe on any line or {pace of the flave; fince we have the choice 
of eight different pofitions, the humter of the notes of the oétave, 
In this manner, we might prick an entire air on the fame line, 
by changing the cleff in every degree. The figure feven, fhews, 
through the courfe of clefts, the courfe of the notes re, fa, la, 
ut, mi, fol, i, re, afcendiag from third to third, and all placed 
on the fame line. 

The following figure 8 reprefents in the courfe of thofe fame 
cleffs, the note ut, which feems to defcend by thirds on all the 
lines of the ftaye, and below; and which, however, by means 
of the change in the cleff, preferves always its unifon. ‘Tis on 
fimilar examples that we ought to practice, to know at frft fight 
the play of all thefe cleffs, 

Here are two of their pofitions; that is to fay, the cleff of 
fol on the firft line, and the cleff of fa on the third, the ufe of 
which feems daily to abolifh. The firft may appear lefs necef- 
fary, fince it forms one ‘pofition only quite fimilar to that of fa 
on the fourth line, which, however, it is different from by two 
eighths. As for the cleffs of fa, it is evident, that by removing 
it entirely from the third line, we fhall no longer have’ an equi- 
valènt pofition; and the compofition of the gamut, which is 
at prefent complete, muft by that means become defeétive. 

TRANSPOSED CLEFF, By this name we call every cleff, 
numbered with diefis’s, or B’s flat. Thefe figns ferve there ta 
change the place of the two femi-tones of the oétave, as I have 
explained under B flat, and to eftablifh the natural order of 
the gamut, on whatever degree of the fcale we may defire. 

The neceflity of thefe alterations arifes from the fimilitude of 
modes, in all the tones; for as’ there is but one form for the 
major mode, all the degrees of this mode muft be placed in the 
fame methad on their tonic, which cannot be done but by the 
affiftance of diefis’s, or of B mollare’s, The minor mode is 
conduéted jn the fame manner; but as the fame combination 
which gives the form for a major tone, gives it alfo for a mi- 
nor on another tonic, (Vide Mone) it follows thence, that for 
the twenty-four modes, twelve combinations are fufficient ; 
moreover, if with the natural gamut, we count fix modifications 
by diefm, and five by B’s flat, or fx. by B’s flat, and ae by 

iefis’s, 
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diefis’s, we fhall find the twelve combinations, by which are 
bounded, all poffible varieties of tones and modes in the efta- 
blifhed fyftem. ]explaia, under the words diefis’s, or B’s flat, 
the order, according to witch they ought to be placed in the 
cleff. But for tran{pofing on a fudden the cleff, fuitable to any 
tone or mode foever, here is a general form difcovered by Mont. 
Boifgelou, prefident of the Grand Council, and which he has 
obligingly communicated to me. 

Taking the natural ut, as a term of comparifon, we wi ill cal 
ininor intervals the fourth ut fa, and all the intervals of the 
fame ut, to any note with B fiat ; every other interval is major. 
Take notice that we ought not to take by diefis, the fuperior 
note of a major interval, becaufe im that cafe we fhould form a 
fuperfluous interval ; but we muft attempt the fame thing by 
B flat, which will give a minor interval, Wherefore we {hall 
not compote i in the diefis la, becaufe the fixth ut la, being na- 
turally major, would become fuperfluous by this diefis; but we 
muft take the note fi B flat, which gives the fame force by a 
Minor interval, which returns into the rule. 


Table of INTERVALS. 


For the Formula of Cleffs tran/pofed. 
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We here find a table of the twelve founds of the oftave, di= 
vided i major and ininor intervals, on the which we may tranf- 
pofe the cleff in the following manner, according to the tone or 
mode in which we chufe to compote. 

Having taken one of thofe twelve notes for tonic or funda- 
mental, we matt immediately {ce if the interval which it makes 
With ut is major or minor; if us major, dicfis’s are neceflary ; 
#f minor, we muft ufe B’s fat. If that note be ut itfelf, the 
interval is null, and we want neither diefis’s or B’s flat. To de- 
términe now how many diefis’s or B’s flat are wanting, let abe the 
number which expreffes the ue of utin the note in queftion. 


Fhe form by dicfis’s will BS ———— and the remainder will 
7 give 
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give the number of diefis’s, which we ought to place at the cleff. 
a—1+ 


The formula by B’s flat will be —, and the reft will be the 


number of B’s flat which we muft fees to the clef, 

I will, for inftance, compofe in la a major mode. I immedi- 
ately fee that diefis’s are wanting, becaufe la makes a major in- 
terval with ut. The interval is a fixth, whofe number is 6, I 
remove 1, I multiply the remaining 5 by 2, and from the pro- 
duét 10 rejeéting 7 as often as poffible, I have the remainder 3, 
which marks the number of diefis’, with which I muft nuniber 
the cleff for the major tone of la. 

If I with to take fa, a major mode, I fee by the table that 
the interval is minor, and that in confequence B’s flat are necef- 
fary. I take away then’ 1, from 4 the number of the interval, 
J multiply the remaining 3 by §, and from the produét 15, 
throwing away 7 as often as poffible, I have 1 remaining, that 
is a B flat, which I muft place to the cleff. 

We fee by this means that the number of diefis’s or B’s flat 
can never exceed fix, fince they muft be the reinainder of a di- 
vifion by feven, 

For the minor tones we muft ftill ufe the fame forms as that 
of the major, not on the tonic, but on the note, which is a 
aninor 3d above this fame tonic, on its mediant, 

So, to compofe in fi a minor mode, I will tranfpofe the cleff 
as for the major tone of re, For fa, a minor diefis, I will tran{- 
pofe it as for la major. 

Mauficians determine the tran{pofition only by force of cuftom, 
but the rule which I give is demonftrated, general, and without 
€xception. 

COMARCHIOS, A kind of appellation for the flute in the 
ancierit mufic of the Greeks. 

COMMA, A {mall interval, which in fome cafes is found 
between two founds, praduced under the fame denomination, by 
different progreffons. 

We diftinguifh three kinds of commas. Firft, the minor, the 
computation of which is from 2025 to 2048, which is the quan- 
tity by which the fi diefis fourth sth of the fol diefis, taken ag 
a major third of mi, is furpaffed by the natural ut which cor- 
refponds to it. This comma is the difference of the major and 
middle femitone. 

Secondly, The major comma is that which is placed between 
the mi produced by triple progreffion, as a fourth fifth, begin- 
ning by ut-and the fame mi, or its refpondent, confidered as a 


major third of that fame. ut. M numerical powers are from 80 
to 
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to 81. This is the ord'nary comma, and it is the difference bee 
tween the major and minôr tone. 

Thirdly, The comma maxima, which is called ‘the: comma of 
Pythage ras; has its computation from 524288 to 531441, and it. 
is the excels of the fi. diefis produced by triple progreffion, as the 
twe'fth fifth of the ut.on the fame ut elevated by its eighth to 
the correfpondent degree. 

The muficians underftand by comma the eighth or ninth part 
of the tone, the half of what they call a quarter of a tone. 
But we may ref aflured that they know not what they fay, in 
exprefting themfelves thus, fince, for ears like ours, fo finall an 
interval is welefs, untefs in calcula‘ on. (Vide INTERVAL.) 

COMPAIR, The compair tones in church-mufic, are the au- 
thentié and the plagal which anfwers to it. So, the firft tone 
is compair with the fecond, the third with the fourth, and fo on. 
Every equal tone is compair with the unequal that precedes i it. 

COMPLEM ENT Of an interval, is the quantity which is 
wanting to it to arrive at the oËtave, fo the tecond and feventh, 
the third and fixth, the fourth and fifth, are complements one of 
the other. When we treat of one interval only, complement is 
the faine thing with. the general variation of notes. In regard 
to their kinds, the major is complement of the iminor, the fuper- 
fluous of the ‘diminifhed, and fo reciprocally. (Vide INTER- 
VAL.) 

COMPOS’D, This word has three meanings in mufic; two 
in regard to the intervals, and one to the meature. 

I, Every interval which pañles the extent of the O&tave, isa 
compos’d interval, becaule by removing the o€tave, we fimplity 
the interval without changing it. For ee the ninth, the 
tenth, and the twelfth, are compos’d intervals; the firft, of the 
fecond and eighth; the fecond, of the third and eighth; the 
third, of the fifth and eighth, &c. 

IL. Every. interval which can be mufically divided into two 
intervals, may be confidered as compos'd. by this means, the 
fifth is compos’d of two thirds; the third of two feconds ; the 
major fecond of two femitones ; but the femitone is by no means 
compofed becaufe it can neither be divided on the gamut or by 
notes.. "Tis the fenfe of the difcourfe which out of the two fore- 
going acceptations muft determine that according to which an 
interval is compofed. 

Ill, We call compofed meafures, all thofe which are expreffed 
by two cyphers. (Vive Measurs.) 

TO COMPOSE, To invent new mufic, according to the 
rutes of the art. 

COMPOSER, He who compofes mufic, or forms the rules of 
compofition, Under the word compof:tion, may be iecn the detail 

of 
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of knowledge, neceffary for the art of compofing. This is not 
yet fufficiént without a genius to put it into execution. Whatever 
efforts we may make, whatever acquifitions we may have, we 
muft {till be born to the art, otherwife our works can never 
mount above the infipid. It is with the compofer as with the 
poet. Nature herfelf muft have férm"d him fo. What I would 
éxprefs by genius is by no means that: ftrange capricious tafte, 
which fpreads on all fides uncouth and idle difficulties, which 
knows not how to ornament its harmony. but by dint of diflo- 
nances, contraéts and confufion, ?Tis an inward flame which 
burns, torments the compofer, fpite of himfelf, which continu- 
ally infpires him with airs new, and always agreeable, with ex- 
pretiions lively, majeftic, and which touch the heart, with a 
harmony pure; affeGting, and forcible, which adorns the air 
without obfcurity. "Tis this divine guide which led Correlli, 
Vinci, Perez, Rinoldo, Jomelli, Durante, more ingenious than 
all the reft, into the fanétuary of harmony ;:.Leo, Pergolele, 
Ate Terradeglias, and Galuppi, into that of tafte and expre{- 
on. 


Jations ; to apply the oneor the other always à propos; to know 
all-the particular rules eftablifhed by agreement, tafte, caprice 
or pedantry, as the fugues, imitations, conftrain’d fubjeéts, &c. 
All thefe things are nothing more than preparatives to compo- 
fition; but we muft difcover in ourfelves the beautiful airs of 
the greater harmony, the painting, the expreflion; in a word, we 
muft be capable of colleéting and forming the plan of a whole 
work, following its correfpondences of every kind, and making 
ourfelves acquainted with the mind of the poet, inftead of amuf- 
ing ourfelvés with running after the words. ’Tis with reafon 
that our muficians have given the name of words to thepoems: 
which they fet to mufic. We clearly fee, by their method of 
rendering them, that they are but words to them. It feems, 

M 2 particularly 
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parGcutarly thefe laft years, that the rutes of concord have abo- 
Mthed, or at leaft rendered negle€ted every other; and that har- 
rnuy has gained its facility only at the expence of the art in 
eeneral. All our artifts underftand the art of filling up their 
mae, but very few its compofition. J 

Yhough the fundamental rules of counter-point be always the 
fus, they yet have more or lefs rigour, according to the number 
of divifions ; for in proportion to the increafe of parts, the cem- 
poûtion becomes more difficult, and the rules are lefs fevere. 
The compofition in two parts is called duo, when the two parts 
tune equally, that is, when the fubje& is equally divided be- 
tween them. If. the fubje& is in one part alone, and the other 
only aéts in accompaniment, the firft 1s then ealled recital, or 
folo; and the other, accompaniment, or thorough Bafs, if it be 
a bafs: It is the fame thing with the trio or compofition in 
three parts, with the quatuor, the quinque, &c. (Vide thofe 
words.) 

The name of compofition is alfo given to the pieces of mufic 
themielves, made in the rules of Compofition ; for which reafon, 
the duo, trio, quatuor, which I have juft mentioned, are called 
compofitions. ; 

We compofe either for the voices only, or for inftruments, or 
for the inftruments and the voice. Church-mufic agd fongs are 
the only compotitions which are for the voice alone, and to thofe 
alfo fome inftruments are very often joined for the, fuftaining 
of them. Inftrumental compofitions are for the choir of the 
orchettra; and in that cafe they are called fymphonies and con- 
certs, or for fome particular kind of inftrument, and they are 
then caïled pieces, fonatas. (Vide thofe Words.) 

In regard to the compofitions intended for the voice and for 
the inftruments, they are generally divided into two principal 
forts, viz. Latin or church-mufic, and French mufic, The mufic 
deftined for the church, whether pfalms, hymns, or antiennes, 
genera'ly bear the name of molets. (Vide Moret.) The 
French mufic is alfo divided into theatrical mufic, fuch as our 
operas, aud in that of a private room, as our cantatas or canta- 
tillas. (Vide CANTATA, OPERA.) 

The latin compofition is imagined in general to require the 
moft knowledge and rules, and the French the moft genius and 
taire 

tn a compofition the author has for his fubje&, the found phy- 
fically,confidered, and for his objeét the pleafure only of the ear, 
or now and then he rifes to imitative mufic, and feeks to touch 
his hearers by moral effe&ts. In the firft cafe, it is fufficient for 
him to feck pleafing iounds and agreeable: concords ; but in the 
fecond he fhould confider mufic by: its conneëtion with the ac- 
cents, 
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cents of the human voice, and by the poffible conformities be- 
tween founds harmonically combined and imitable objets. Un- 
der the article opera, may be found fome thoughts on the me- 
thods of elevating and ennobling this art, by making of mufic 
a language more eloquent than the difcourfe itfelf. 

CONCERT, An affembly of muficians who perform pieces 
of vocal and inftrumental mufic. This word concert is feldom 
ufed for an affembly of lefs fhan feven or eight muficians, or a 
piece of mufic of many parts. In regard to the ancients, as they 
were ignorant of the counter-point, their concerts were executed 
only in unifon or in'the o€tave. and they feldom had any other 
but in their theatres and temples. 

SPIRITUAL CONCERT, A concert which fupplies the 
place of the public fpeftacle at Paris, during the time that the 
other amufements are fhut up. Itis eftablifhed at the Chateau 
des Thuilleries, the band is very numerous, and the hall beau- 
tifully decorated. They perform their molets and fymphonies, 
and anrufe themfelves now and then with {porting in Italian 
airs. 

CONCERTANT, Concertant parts are thofe, according to 
the Abbé Bropard, which have fomething of recital in a piece or 
concert, and this word ferves to diftinguifh them from thofe 

arts which contain finging only. If this has ever been its fenfe, 
it is now obfolete. We fay at prefent reciting parts, but we ufe- 
that of concertant in fpeaking of a number of muficians who 
perform ina concert, and we then fay, ‘* We were five and 
twenty concertants.” ‘ An affembly of eight or ten concerte 
ants.” à 
CONCERTO, An Italian word Frenchified, which fignifies 
in general, a fymphony made to be performed by the whole or- 
cheftra ; but we call more particularly by the name of concerto, : 
4 piece made for fome feparate inftrument, which plays alone at 
fet times with a fimple accompaniment, after a beginning by the 
whole orcheftra, and the piece continues always thus alternatively 
between the fame inftrument reciting, and the orcheftra in chorus. 
In regard to the concertos, where all is played in Rippiéno, 
and where no inftrument recites, the French call it fometimes 
trio, and-the Itahans finfonie, 

CONCINNOUS, I will not make any digreffions on the exe 
planation of this word, taken as the fuitable conneétion of all the 
parts of a work between themfelves, and with the whole, becaufe 
it is a fenfe that is feldom given to it in mufic. ’Tis to the 
execution generally that this term is applied, when the concert- 
ants are perfectly in concord, whether for the intonation or the 
meafure, when they all appear to be animated with the fame 
foul, and when the execution affords faithfully to the ear, all 
that the eye beholds on the partitions. x 
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The concinnous does not only depend on the ingenuity with 
which each one reads his part, but on the underftanding with 
which he feels‘its, particular charaéter, and its union with the 
whole ; whether for compofing with exaétnefs, for following the 
precifion of the movements, or for, catching the moment and 
variety of the bold, and fweet ; or laftly, for adding to the mark’d 
ornaments, thofe which are fo neceffarily fuppoted by the author, 
that no one can be permitted to omit them. ?Tis in vain for 
a mufician to be ingenious; there can be nothing concinnous 
but from the knowledge of the mufic which he executes, and 
from the mutual underftanding that he maintains with others ; 
for it would be impoffible to place a good concimnous in a concert 
of deaf men, or in a piece of mufic whofe ftile is perfectly op- 
pofite to thofe who execute it. Mufic-mafters, conduétors and 
managers of the orcheftra, ought particularly to guide, reftrain, 
or forward their muficians, in fixing throughout a good concin- 
nity, and this is what always forms a good firft violfa, by a 
particular force in the execution, which impreffes ftrongly its 
character on every ear. he reciting voice is fubjeét to the bafs 
and meafure ; the firft violin fhould always attend to and follow 
the voice. The fymphony onght to be attentive to thé violins 
and lafly, the harpfichord, which we fuppofe to be held by the 
compofer, fhould be the true and firft dire&tion of the whole. 

In general, the more charaëter the ftile, periods, phrafes, and 
harmony poffefs, the more eafy is the conginnous to catch, be- 
æaufe the fame idea impreffed with life on every mind, prefides 
over the whole of the execution. On the contrary, when the 
mufic Is fitent, and we feel nothing more than a continuance of 
notes Without an unifon, there is no general objeét to which each 
one connects his part, and the execution proceeds always in à 
difagreeable ftrain. For this reafon it is, that the French mus 
fic is never concinnous. 

TO CONFINE THE HARMONY, Is to colle& each part 
within the fmalleft intervals that can be poffible. For inftance, 
to confine this: concord, at, fol, mi, which-comprehends a tenth, 
we muft vary it thus, ut, mi, fol, and in that cafe it contains 
no more than a fifth. (Vide ConcorD, VARIATION.) 

CONCORD, An union of two or more founds uttered at 
ence, and forming together a general harmonic. 

The natural harmony produced by: the refounding of a fono- 
rous body, is compofed of three different founds, without, reck- 
oning their octaves, the which form together the moft agreeable. 
and moft perfcét concord that can be heard ; from whence, on 
account of its excellence, it is called a perfeét concord. Thus, 
to render the harmony complete, every concord muft be at leat 
compoicd of three founds. The muficians alfo find in the trio, 

an 
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an harmonic perfeétion, either becaufe the concords.are therein 
entirely employed, or becaufe in the occafions, where they do 
not employ them entirely, they have the art of giving a change 
to the ear, and produce a contrary fenfation, by prefenting to it 
the principal founds of the concords, in fuch a manner as to 
obliterate entirely the others. (Vide Trio.) The oétave, 
however, of the principal found, producing frefh conneétions, 
and new confonances by the complements of intervals, (Vide 
CoMPLEMENT) we generally add that o€tave to form the con- 
cinnity of all the confonnances within the fame concord. (Vide 
Consonnance.) Moreover, the addition ef the diflonance 
(Vide Dissonance) producing a fourth found added to the 
perfect concord, it is abfolutely neceflary, if we wifh to fill the 
concord, to have a fourth part to exprefs this diflonance, 
Wherefore the fyftem of concords can never be complete and 
united but by the means of four parts. We divide the concords 
into perfeét and imperfe&t. The perfe& concord is that which 
we have juft mentioned, which is compofed of the fundamental 
or flat found, of its third, fifth and eighth: It is fub-divided 
into. major or minor, aceordimg to the nature of its third. 
(Vide Major end Minor.) 

Some authors give the name of perfeët alfo to all the concords, 
even diffonant, whofe fundamental found is in flat, The im- 
perfe&t concords are thofe which retain a fixth inftead of a fifth 5 
and in general all thofe where the flat found is not the funda- 
mental. Thefe denominations, which were given before the 
fundamental bafs was known, are by no means applicable. 
Thofe of dire& or varied concords would be much more fuitable 
in the fame fenfe. The concords are again divided into confe- 
nant and diflonant. The confonant concords are the perfect 
concord 4nd its derivatives; every other concord is diflonant. 
(See the under-written table of each, according to M. Rameau’s 


fyftem.) 
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Of all the Concords admitted into Harmony. 


Fundamental Concords, | 
Perfeé? Concord and its Derivatives. 
The tundamental Sound 


in flat. Its Third in flat. Its Fifth in flat. 
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Perfe& Concord. Concord of Sixth. ConcordofSixth-fourth. 
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This concord conftitutes the tone, and is formed only on the 


tonic: Its third may be either major or minor; and it is that 
which conftitutes the mode, 


Senfible or Dominant Concord, and its Derivatives. 


The fundamental Its Third Its Fifth in Its Seventh ix 
Sound in flat. in flat. flat. flat. 
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Senfible Concord. Falfe Fifth. SmallSixth-major. Triton. 
No one of the founds of this concord can be varied. 


Concord of the Seventh and its Derivatives. 


The fundamental Its Third in flat. ; Its Seventli in 
Sound in flat. Its Fifth in flat. flat. 


== = a 
Concord of the 7th. Ofgreat6th. Of fmall 6t Of the 2d. 


Minor. 
The third, fifth, and feventh may be varied ià this concord, 


Concord of the diminifhed Seventh, and its Derivatives. 


The Fundamental. Its Seventh 
Sound in Flat. Its Third in flat. Its Fifth in flat. in flat. 
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Concord of ae Of 6th Major Of Minor 3d Of the fuper- | 
diminifhed. and falfe Fifth. and Triton. fluous 2d. 


No one of the Sounds of this concord can be varied. 


Concord 
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Concord of the Sixth added, and its. Derivatives. 


The fundamental _ Tts Sixth in 
Soundin flat. Its Third in flat. Its Fifth in flat. flat. 
‘=m Sommerer al fem! « meee == 
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Csaconrer: of the Of fmaller 6th Of the 2d Of the 7th 
6th added. added. added. added. 


I join the word added throughout this work, to diftinguifh this 
éoncord and its variations from the, fimilar * produétions of the 
concord of the feventh. .This laft variation of the feventh 
added, is not admitted by Monf. Rameau, becaufe this variation 
forms. a concord of the feventh, and the ‘concord of the feventh 
is fundamental. This réafon feems to have little weight. We 
ought not then, on this plan, to admit the greater a as a 
variation, fince, in the particular principles of Monf. Rameau, 
this fame concord is often fundamental. But the praétice of the 

reateft muficians, and even his own, contradiêts the execution 
which he wifhes to eftablifh, 


Concords of the fupérfuous Sixth. 


This concord has no variation; and no one of its founds can 


undergo a change. Las properly no more than a concord of 
4mall major fixth diefis’d by accident, and in which we fubftitute 


fometimes the fifth for the fourth. 


Concords Ly Suppofition. 
(Vide SuPPosITION.) 


Concord of the Ninth, and its Derivatives. 
The fuppofed Sound Thefundamental Its Thirdin Its Seventh ia 


in flat. Sound in flat. flat. flat. 
= =| = — RÉETE ae eee = | 
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Concord of the he gthe Of the 7th and Of the the fixth- Of 7th and 


h, feurthand sth, ad. 
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This is a concord of the Seventh, in the which we add a 
fith found to the third beneath the fundamental. 

We generally remove the feventh, i. e. the fifth of the funda- 
mental “found, which here ts that note marked in black : in this 
cafe, the oncom of the ninth may vary in removing again from 
the accompaniment, the eighth of the note which we carry ta 

the bats, 


Concord of the fuperfluous Fifth. 


ee 


This is the fenfible concord of a minor tone, below which we 
make the mediant underftgod; for which reafon, ’tis a true 
concord of the ninth. But it does not vary on account of the 
diminifhed fourth, which the fuppofed found carried into fharp, 
would produce with the fenfible note, which fourth is an inter 
val expelled from harmony. 


Concord of the Eleventh or Fourth. 


The fuppofed Sound Idem, by remov- Thefundamental Its Seventh 


in flat. ing two Sounds Sound in flat. in flat. 
RER > Ra aN LACS head a 
|| — 
En | Ten 
Concord of the 9th Concord of the Of sth and Of 2d and 
and 4th. 4th. 4th. sth. 


This is a concord of the feventh, below which we add a fifth 
found to the fifth of the fondamental We never ftrike this 
concord full, on account of its duration. Its ninth and feventh 


are generally removed; and to vary it, this removal is indif- 
penfably neceflary. 


Concord of fuperfluqus Seventh. 


—= a ea = 


This is LUE dominant concord, under which the bafs forms 
the tonic. 


Concord 
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Concord of fuperfluous Seventh and Minor Sixth. 


This is the concord of the diminifhed feventh on the fenfible 
mote, under which the bafs forms the tonic. 

Thefe two laft concords have no variation, becaufe the fenfible 
note and the tonic muft then be heard together in the fuperior 
parts, which can never fucceed, 

Though all the concords in this table be full and complete, 
as was neceflary to fhew all their elements, yet it is not laid 
down that we muft ufe them thus: we cannot always, and we 
ought not often. In regard to the founds which ought to be 
preferred according to the place and cuftom of concords ; it is in 
this exquifite and neceffary choice, that the grand art of the 
compoler confifts. (Vide Composition, MELopy, EFFECcT,,. 
ExpREssion, &c.) 


End of the Table of Concords, 


TD 


We will fhew, under the words Harmony, Fundamental Bafs, Com- 
pafition, ét. the method of employing all thefe concords, to form 
by them a regular harmony. [| will only here add the following 
obfervations. 

I, ’Tis a very great miftake to imagine that the choice of va- 
riations in the fame concord can be indifferent, either for the 
harmony or the expreflion. There is not one of thefe variations 
but has its proper charaéters. Every body muft perceive the 
contrariety which is found between the fweetnefs of the falfe 
fifth, and the fharpnefs of the triton, and ftill one of thefe. in- 
tervals is varied from the other. It is the fame thing with the 
diminifhed feventh and fuperfluous fecond, with the general fe- 
cond and the feventh. Who does not know the fonorous differ- 
ence between the -fjfth and the fourth? ‘The concord of greater 
fixth and that of fmall minor fixth, are two reprefentations of 
the fame fundamental concord: But how much is the one more 
harmonious than the other! The concord of fmall major fixth, 
on the contrary, is much more brilliant than that of the. falfe 
fifth. And to fpeak only of the moft fimple of all the concords, 
refle& on the dignity. of the perfect concord, the fweetnefs ef 

the 
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the concord of fixth; and the flatnefs of that of fixth-fourth ; 
all thefe are however compofed of the fame founds. 

The fuperfiuous intervals, in general the diefis’s above, are 
proper on account.of their duration, to exprefs rae, anger, 
and the fharper paffions. On the contrary; the B mollare’s in 
fharp, and the diminifhed intervals, form a plaintive harmony, 
which touches the foul. ‘There are a multitude of fimilar ob- 
fervations, which, when a mufician knows how to manage them, 
tender him mafter of: thé affeétions of thofe, who liften to 
him. 

IT. Thé choice of fimple intervals is not: lefs important than 
that of concords, in regard to the place where they fhou'd be 
employed., For inftance, ’tis below where the fifths and oc- 
taves muft in preference be placed above the thirds and fixths. 
Tranfpofe this order, and you will demolifh the harmony, tho’ 
you leave the fame concords. 

II. Laftly, we may render the concords ftill moré harmoni- 
dus by uniting them by fmaller intervals, much more fuitable 
to the capacity of the ear than the larger. This is what we 
call to confine the harmony, and which fo few muficians are 
fkilled in praétifings The boundariés of the diapafon of the 
voice aré another reafon for confining the choirs: We may be 
affured, that a choir is ill compofed when the concords are fcat- 
tcred, when the parts have a fqueaking note, lofe their diapafon, 
and are fo removed one from the other, as to feém to have no 
Kind of conneétion between themfelves. | 

We call alfo by the naine of concord, thé condition of an’ 
inftrument whofe Axed founds are connected together in thé 
exact juftnefs which they ought to preférve. In’ this fenfe, we 
fay, that an infremeat is; or is not in concord or tune; that ig 
keeps Or does not keep its concord. The fame expreffion is 
ufed in regard to two voices which fing together, for two 
founds, which are heard at à time, whether in unifon or counter- 

art.’ 

DISSONANT CONCORD, FALSE CONCORD, CON: 
CORD UNTRUE, Are things fo diffe. ent, that they muft not 
be confounded. The diffonant cencord is that which contains 
fome diflonance. An untruc concord, that whofe founds are ill 
adapted, and do not preferve ‘ogether the juftnefs of the inter- 
valss Falfe éoncord, that which difoufts the ear becaufe it is 
ill compofed, and the founds, tho’ juft, do not form therein ‘an 
entire harmonic. 

CONCORDANT, or, BARYTON, is that part of mufic 
which is fixed in the middle, between the tenor and bafs. The 

name 
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fame of concordant is no longer in ufe, but ia church-mufic, no 
more than the part which it denotes. Every where elie, this 
part is call’d common pitch of bafs, and is counfounded with 
the bafs. The concordant is properly the part which in Italy 
1s called tenor. (Vide PARTS.) 

CONCOURSE, An. affembly of muficians. and .authorifed 
connoiffeursy in the which a vacant place of mufic-mafter or or- 
ganift is gained, by the majority of votes, by, hit who has com- 
pored the beft molet, or who has diftinguifhed himfelf by the 
eft execution ; tis 

The concourfe was in ufe formerly in a great number of ca- 
thedrals ; but in thefe partial times, when the fpirit of intrigue 
engroffes the generality of places, it is clear that this muft gra- 
dually be abolifhed, and that in its place they have fubftituted. 
methods more. eafy, by giving to favour cr intereft, the rewards 
due to ingenuity and merit. | 
_ CONJOINTF,. À conjoint tetrachord, is, in ancient mufic, 
that whofe flatteft chord is in unifon with the fharpeft chord of 
the tetrachord, which is immediately below it ; or whole iharpeft 
chord is in unifon with the flatteft of the tetrachord immediately: 
above it. So, in the fyftem of the Greeks, all the five tetra- 
chords are conjoint on fome fide that is firft. The tetrachord 
mefon is conjoint to the tetrachord hypaton. ‘2dly. The tetra- 
éhord fynnéménon is conjoint to the tetrachotd mefon,  ,4dly, 
The tetrachord hyperboleon is conjoint to the tetrachord dia- 
zeugmenon; and as the tetrachord, to which another was cons 
joint, was reciprocally conjoint to that, this would have made 
fix tetrachords in all, had not the tetrachord mefon, being con- 
oint by its two extremities, been taken twice for once. 

Amongfit us, conjoint is faid of an interval or degree. We 
call conjoint degrees, thofe which are fo difpofed between them- 
felves, that the fharpeft found of the inferior degree becomes in: 
unifon with the flatteft found of the fuperior.- Moreover, nei- 
ther of thefe degrees conjoined muft bé divided into other {mailer 
degrees, but they themielves muft be as {mall as poffible, viz. 
thofe of a fecond. Wherefore, thefe two intervals ut re and re 
rhi are conjoint, but ut re and fol fa are not fo, for want of the 
firft condition, ut mi and mi fol are not alfo, for want of the 
fecond. i 

An extent by conjoint degrees fignifies the fame thing as 4 
diatonic extent. (Vide DraTonic DecREE,) 

CONNECTED, A term in church-mufic. (Vide Mrxt.) 

CONSONANCE, Is, according to the Etymology of the 
‘Word, the effet of two or more founds heard at a time; but: 
the fignification of this word is generally reftrain’d to intervals 
formed by two founds, the concord of which is pleafing to the 
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ear, and ‘tis in this fenfe, that I fhall fpeak of it under this 
head. 

From this infinity of Intervals wlrich cam divide the founds, 
there is but a fmall number, which form a confonance ; all the 
reft dilguft the ear, and are therefore called diffonances, *Ti9 
not fixt abfolutely that many of thefe may not be employed in 
harmony, but they are fixt only with thofe precautions, of which 
the confonances, always agreeable in themfelves, are not equally 
in want. ‘Iie Greeks admitted five confonances only, 1, e. The 
o€tave, the sth, the 12th, which is the replication of the 5th, 
the 4th, and the 1 rth, which is rts replication. We add to thefe, 
the 3ds and Gths major and minor, the double and triple oc- 
taves, and, in fhort, the different replications of all thefe with- 
out exception, according to the whole extent of the fyftem. 

We drftinguifh the confonaneesy as perfeét or juft, whofe 
interval has no variation, and as imperfeét, thofe which may 
be majot or minor. .The perfeét confonances are the 8th, 5th, 
and ath; the imperfe&, the gds and 6ths. 

The principal chara@ter of confonances is dtawn from their 
produétion in a fimilar found, or, if we will, from the ruftling 
ef the chords. Of two chordsy in full concord, forming together 
dn interval of oGsave, or of 12th, which is the oétave of the 
sth, or ef 17th major, which is the double oftave of the major 
31; if we make the flatteft found, the other fhakes and re- 
founds. Fn regard to the major and minor 6th, the minor 3d, 
the fimple major 5th and gd. which are all combinations of the 
precedent éonionances, they are found, not direétly, but between 
the different chords that fhake in the fame found. 

If I tonch the chord ut, the chords afcending to its oétave 
ut, td the sth fol of that oétave, to the third mi of the double 
octave, even to the oftaves of all thete, wi!l all fhake, and re- 
found at a time; and if the firft chord fhould be alone, we 
fhould ftill diftinguifh all thefe faunds in its refounding. Here 
then are the oftave, the major third, and the fifth dire&. 
The other confonances are found alfo by combinations, viz. 
the minor third from mito fol; the miner fixth from the fame 
mi to the ut above; the fourth from fol to the fame ut; and 
the major fixth from the fame fol to the mi which is above it. 
Such is the generation of all the confonances. It would be 
neceflary to give an account alfo of the phoenomena. 

Firft, The thaking of the chords is explained by the aétion, 
of the air, and the’ concourfe of vibrations. (Vide Unrson) 
Secondly; The found of a chord muft.be always accompanied 
by its harmonics, (Vide that word.) This appears a propriety 
of the found, which depends on its nature, which is infeparable 
from it, and which can be explained only by hypothefis’s, which 
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are not without their difficulties. The moft ingenious that has 
yet been hit on, on this matter, is, without doubt, that of Monf. 
de Mairan, from which M, Rameau fays, he has greatly pro- 
fitted. 

Thirdly, In regard to the pleafure which confonances afford 
the car by the exclufion of every other interval, we fee from 
thence clearly their fource in their generation, Ail confonances 
arife from a perfe& concord, produced by one only found, and 
the perfe& concord reciprocally is formed by an aflcmblage of 
confonances., It is therefore natural, that the harmony of this 
concord fhould be communicated te its parts, that each of them 
fhould partake therein, and that every other interval which doce 
not form a part of this concord fhould not partake in it. Na- 
ture, moreover, which has endowed the objc&s of every fenfe, with 
qualities proper for flattering it, has chofen, that one found, 
whatever it be, fhould be accompanied with their agreeable 
founds, as fhe has witied, that one ray of fight fhould be always 
formed of the fineft colours. But if we remove this queftion, 
and enquire whence arifes the pleafure which a perfect concord 
caufes to the ear, whilft it is difgufted with the concourfe of 
every other found, what can we anfwer to that, unlefs to de- 
mand in our turn, why green delights the eye more than grey ? 
and why the odour of the rofe is pleafing, whilft the poppy’s 
{mell difgufts ? 

1 don’t deny, but that the phyficians have explained all this, 
and what is there they do not explain? But how much do thefe 
explanations depend on conjecture, and how little folidity do we 
find in them when they are nearly examined? The reader will 
judge of this by the expofition of the chief of them, which I 
{hall endeavour at in as few words as poffible. 

They fay, that when the fentation of the found is produced by 
the vibrations of the fonorous body, propagated a3 far as the 
tympanum by thofe which the air receives from this fame body, 
when two founds are heard tagether, the ear is affe&ed at the 
fame time with their different vibrations. If thefe vibrations 
are ifochronic, that is to fay, if they agree in beginning, and 
finifhing at the fame time, this concurrence forms the un'fon, 
and the ear, which catches the concord of thefe equal and juftly 
concordant returns, is agreeably affected by them. If the vibra- 
tions of one of the two founds are double in duration to thote 
of the other, during each flatteft vibration, the fharp will make 
precifely two, and at the third they will fet off together, 
Whercfore every two times each unequal vibration of the fharp 
concurs with every vibration of the flat, and this frequent con- 
cordance, which conftitutes the oétave, lefs fweet in their opi- 
nion than the unifon, will be more fo than any other conto- 
| 2. nance, 
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mance. The sth comes after, one of whofe faunds forms two 
vibrations, whilit the other forms three, fo that they agree only 
in every 3d vibration of the fharp;. next comes the doublé 
oftaye, one of whofe founds forms four vibrations, whilft the 
other forms but one, agreeing only in every fourth vibration of 
the fharp: as to the fourth, the vibrations anfwer each other 
every fourth in fharp, and every third in flat; thofe of the ma- 
jor third are as 4 and 63 of the major fixth.as 3 and 5; of the 
minor third as 5 and 63; and of the minor fixth as $ and 8. 
Above thofe numbers there are only their multiples, which pro- 
duce confonances, that is to fay, the attaves of the former: ail 
the rémaining parts are diffonant. 

Others finding the oétave more agreeable than the ünifon, and 
the fifth more agreeable than the ofave, give it as a reafon, that 
the equal returns of the vibrations in the unifon, and their too 
frequent concurrence in the oétave, confound, identify the founds, 
and prevent the ear from perceiving their diverfity. That it 
gay feel the founds with pleafure, they fay that it is neceflary 
for the vibrations to accord by intervals, but not*for them to 
confound each ether too often ; otherwife, inftead of two founds, 
we fhould think to hear one only, and the ear would lofe the plea- 
fure of the comparifon. *Tis in this manner, that from the fame 
principle we deduce, according to our liking, the pro and con, 

uft as we imagine that experience requires. 

But in the firft place, all this explanation is; as we may fee, 
founded on the pleafure only that we pretend the foul receives 
thro’ the organ of hearing, from the concurrence of vibrations, 
which, at bottom, is nothing more than a mere fuppofition, 

oreover, we mult again fuppofe, to authorife this fyftem, that 
the firft vibration of each. of the two fonorous bodies begins 
exaétly with that of the other; for, however little one may 
precede, they na longer concur in a determined conneétion, per- 
haps even they can in no cafe concur, and, confequently, the 
fenfible interval muft be fubje&ed to change; the confonance 
could no longer exift, or, at leaft, would be entirely different. 
Laftly, we muît fuppofe, that the different vibrations of the twa 
founds of a confonance ftrike the organ without confufion, and 
tranfmit to the brain, the fenfation of the concord, without a 
mutual injury :: a thing difficult to conceive, and of which I fhail 
have occafion to fpeak elfewhere, 

But, without difputing on fo many fuppofitions, let us fee what 
eught to follow from this fyftem. - The vibrations or founds of 
the laft confonance, which js the minor third, are as 5 and 6, 
and its contord is very agreeable, What then fhould naturally 
relult from two other founds, whofe vibrations were between 
theinfelves-as 6 and 7? A confonance, a little lefs ‘harmonious, 
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confefs, but ftill very agreeable, on account of the finall dif- 
ference of their calculations, for they differ a 36th only. Rut 
ict me be told how it can happen that vo founds, the one of which 
forms five vibrations, whilft.the other makes fix, can produce an 
agreeable confonance ;. and that two founds, one of which makes 
fix vibrations, whilft the other forms feven, produce. a, difagrce- 
abie diffenance. How can it be, that in one of thefe conneé ons 
the vibrations agree from fix to fix, and. my ear is delighted ; 
whilft in the other they agree from feven to feven, and my ear 
is difgufted ? I will again enquire how it happens, that afier this 
firft diffenance, the duration of the others does not increafe in 
‘proportion to the compofition of their conneétion? Why, for 
inftance, is not the diflonance which refults from the conneétion 
of 89 to 90. much more difgufting than than of 12 to 13? If 
the more or lefs frequent return of the concurrence of vib-a- 
tions was the caufe of the degree of pleafure or pain which the 
concords afford me, the efteét muft be proportionate to this 
caufe, and I cannot find the ieaft proportion in them.—This 
‘pleafure and pain then cannot be derived from thence. 

It ftill remains to pay attention to the alterations of which 
a confonance is fufceptible, tho’ thefe alterations mifplace en- 
tirely the periodical concurrence of vibrations ; and the concur- 
rence itfelf becomes more fcarce in proportion as the alteration 
is lefs, It remains to confider that the concord of the organ or 
-harpfichord can offer to the ear nothing more than a cacophony, 
fo much the more difgufting, as thefe inftruments are more ir 
tune, fince, except the oëtave, there is found no other confo- 
nance in its exa& conneétion. 

Can one fay, that an approaching conneétion is fuppofed te 
be entirely exaét, that it 1s received as fuch by the ear, and that 
it fupplies by inftin@ whatever is wanting to the juftneis of 
the concord? In that cafe, I enquire the caule of this inequality 
of judgment and perception, thro’ which it admits connetiens 
more or lefs approaching, and banifhes others according to the 
different nature of confonances? In the unifon, for inftance, the 
ear cin fupply nothing : It is either juft or faife; there is no 
medium, Inthe fame manner in the odtave alfu, unlets the in- 
terval be exadt, the ear is difgufted ; it admits no apprex:ma- 
tion. For what reafon does it admit more ir the fifth, and !c/s 
in the major third? An expanation vague, oppofice. to the 
principle which fhould be eftablifhed, and without proof, can 
give no reafon for thefe differences. 

The phiolpher, who has given us fome principles of the 
acouftic, Jaying afide ail thefe concurrences of vibrations, : ad re- 
newing on tis point the fyftem of fjeicartes, gives a reaton for 
the pieafure which comonances caufe to the car by the fimplicity 
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of connections which are between the founds that form them. 
According to this author, and Defcartes alfo, the pleafure dimi- 
nifhes in proportion as thefe conneétions become more compofed, 
and when the mind partakes in them no more, they are veritable 
diffonances ; wherefore it is an operation of the mind which 
they take as the principle of an harmonic fentiment.. More- 
over, though this hypothefis may agree with the refult of the firft 
harmonic divifions, and tho’ it may extend itfelf even to other 
phoenomena that are difcovered in the fine arts, as it is fubjeët to 
the fame objections as the preceding, it is not poflible for reafon 
to render a fatisfaétory account of it. | 

That of all, which appears the moft fatisfaétory, has for its 
author Monf, Eftéve, of the Royal Society of Montpélier.— 
Here are his reafonings thereon * 

The fentiment of found is infeparable from that of its har- 
monics ; and fince every found bears its harmonics, or-rather its 
accompaniment with it; this fame accompaniment is in the order 
of our organs. There is in the moft fimple found, a gradation 
of founds, which are fharper and weaker, which fweeten, by 
their.variety, the principal found, and render it loft in the great 
velocity of the higher founds. Here then we fee the explana- 
tion of a found ;° the accompaniment is effential to it, and forms 
its fweetnefs and its melody. Werefore, every time that this 
fweetening, this accompaniment, thefe harmonics are enforced, 
and better difclofed, the founds will be more melodious, the va- 
rigties better fuftained, This is a perfection, and the foul ought 
to be fenfible of it. 

Thefe confonances, moreover, have this propriety, that the 
harrhonics of each of the two founds, concurring with the har- 
monics of the other, their harmonics are mutually fuftained, 
become more fenfible, have a longer duration, and by this means, 
make the concord of founds which produce them much more 
agreeable. 

To make the application of this principle more evident, Monf, 
Efléve has formed two tables, the one of confonances, and the 
other of diffonances, which are in the order of. the gamut 3 
and thefe tables are fo difpofed, that we may perceive. in each 
the concurrence or oppofition of the harmonics of the two founds 
which form each interval, 

By the table of the confonances, we fee that the concord of 
octave preferves almoft all its harmonics, and this is the reafon 
of the identity which we fuppofe, in the praëtice of harmony, 
to be between the two founds of the oftave: we fee that the 
concord of the fifth preferves three harmonics only ; that the 
fourth has only two; and laftly, that the imperfeét confonances 
preferves but one, except the major fixth, which hears two. 
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By the table of diffonances, we fee that they preferve no kind 
ef ‘harmonic, except the minor feventh alone, which preferves 
its harmonic fourth, that is, the major third of the third oétave 
of fharp founds. 

From thefé obfervations, the author cortcludes, that the moré 
concurrent harmonics there are between two founds, more will 
the concord be agreeable, and in this confift the perfe& confo- 
nances. 

The more harmonics there are deftroyed, the lefs will the fout 
be fatisfied with its concords: Such are imperfeét confonances. 
Laftly, if. it fhould ever happen that no harmonic is preferved, 
the founds will be deprived of their fweetnefs and melody, they 
will be difagreeable, and rendered, as it were, thin; the foul 
will be difgufted with them, and inftead of the harmonious 
fweetnefs, which it difcovered in the confonances, finding nothing 
but a continued roughnefs, it muff feel a fenfation of inquietude 
very difagreeable, which is the effeét of diffonances. 

This is, without contradiction, the happieft, moft fimple and 
moft natural of evety hypothefis, but it ftill leaves fomething 
to be wifhed for the fatisfaétion of the mind, fince the. caufes 
which are affigned are not always in proportion to the difference 
of the effeéts ; as, for inftance, it confounds in the fame cathe- 
gory, the-minor third and the minor feventh, as equally reduced 
to one harmonic only, tho’ the one is confonant and the. other 
diffonant, and’ the effet, to the ear, is as different as pof- 
fible. 

In regard to the principle imagined by Monf. Sauveur, which 
he made to confift in the ftrokes, as it can by no means be fuf- 
tained, and has been adopted by no one, I will not employ it 
here, as it will fuffice to direét the reader to what I have {poken 
of it under the word Beatings. 

CONSONANT, A confonant interval is that which gives 

a confonance, or produces the effeét of one, which happens, in 
certain cafes, to diffonances, thro’ the force of the modulation. 
A confonant concord is that which is compofed of confonances 
only. 
CONSTRAIN'D, This word is applied either to the har- 
mony, the air, or the power of the notes, when, through the 
nature of the defign, we are tied down to a law of uniformity 
in fome one of the three parts. (Vide BAss CONSTRAIN’D.} 

TO CONTINUE, To continue on a fyllable, is to prolong 
it farther than profody requires, as we do in trills; and to con- 
tinue on a note, is to make a line therein, or to prolong it until 
the fenfation of the meafure be forgotten. 

CONTRA, 
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CONTRA, A nathe given formerly to that part which teas 
more generally called Altus; and: which, at prefent, we namé 
Hatre Contre. : 

CONTRAST, An oppofition of charaéters There is a con- 
traft in a piece of mufic when the movement pafles from flow to 
quick, or from quick to flow ; when the diapafon of the melody 
paffes from flat to fharp, or from fharp to flat ; when the air 
pañes from fweet to bold, or from bold to {weet ; when the ac- 
companiinent paflés from fimple to figured, or from figuréd to 
fimple. Laft'y, when the harmony has clear and full alterna- 
tives ¢ and the moft perfeét contraft is that which reunites all 
the'e oppofitions at the fame time. . 

It is very common for compofers, who are barren in invention, 
to make a wrong ufe of the contraft, and to feek ii that, for 
the fake of preferving the attention, tkofe refources with which 
their gemius is incapable of finifhing them. But the contraft, 
employed-a propos, and managed with propriéty, produces an ef 
fe& particularly adm rable. 

CONTRA TENOR, A name given in the beginning of 
counter point, to that part, which has fince been filed, tenor 
only. 

ONTRARY SENSE, A fault, into which the mufician 
falls, when he renders a drfferent thought from that which he 
ought.—Mufe, fays Monf. D’Alembert, béing nothing more 
than a tianflation of the words which are fet to an air, it is 
vifible, that we can fall into a contrary fenic, neither can it be 
avoided more eafily than in a literal tranflation. Contrary fente, 
in expreffion, is when the mufic is fad inftead of being gay, gay 
inftead of being fad, light inftead of being heavy, heavy inftead 
of being light, &c. Contrary fenfe, in profody, is when we ren- 
der long 1yllables fhort; or fhort, long; when we do not ob- 
ferve the accent of the language, &c. Contrary fenfe, in decla- 
mation, is when we expreis, by the fame. modulations, oppofite. 
and different fentiments; when we are more attentive to the 
words than the fentiments ; when we lay a ftrefs on fuch details 
as we ought to flide over ; and when our repetitions are brought 
mm contrary to nature. Contrary fenfe, in punétuation, is when 
2 mufical phrafe is terminated by a perfeét cadence in thofe places 
where the fenfe is fulpended, or forms an imperfeét ftop where 
the fenfe is concluded, E fpeak here of contrary fenfes in the 
rigour of the word; but a want of expreffion is, perhaps, more 
diigufting than all thefe. I even had rather the mufic fhould 
fpeak contrary to what it abfolutely ought, than that it fhould 
produce a contufion of nothing at alls i 
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CONTRE CHANT, A name given by Gerfon, and others, 


to that which was then more generally called Defcant, or Coun- 
ter-point. (Vide thofe words.) 

COPIER, He whofe profeffion it is to copy mufic. 

_ How great a progrefs foever the art of typography may have 
mate, we have never been able to apply it to mufic with fo 
great fuccefs as to writing: whether it be hecaufe the tafte of 
the mind being more ftable than that of the ear, we are not fo 
foor. tired with the fame books as with the fame fongs, or by the 
particular difficulties which the combination of the notes and 
lines add to the impreflion of mufic; for if we draw firft the 
lines, and then the notes, it is impoffible to give their relative 
pofit:ons that juftnefs which is neceffary ; and if the charaéer 
of each note engrofles a portion of the fcale, as in our printed 
mufic, the lines are fo miferably adjufted together, fo gréat a 
quantity of charaëters are required, and the whole produces {o 
difagreeable an effe& to the ear, that this method has been abo- 
Jithed with reafon, and the engraving has been fubftituted in its 
piace. But befides the other inconveniencies that engraving is 
fubjeët to, it has particularly that of augmenting too much or too 
little the examples or parts; of placing in partition what fome 
would chufe in feparate parts; and in feparate parts what others 
would chufe to be in partition; and laftly, of offering to the 
Curious nothing but ancient mufic, which has paffed thro’ the 
hands of half the world. It is certain, that in Italy, the country 
which produces the greateft variety of mufic, they have abolifhed 
fome time the printed note, without the engraving having been 
able to eftablifh itfelf; from whence I conc'ude, that in the opi- 
nion of the ingenious, that of the fimple copy is the moft pre- 
ferable. 

It is of greater importance, that mufic fhould be correétly and 
neatly copied than fimple writing, becaufe he who reads and re- 
fie&ts in his clofet, may eafily correct the errors of his book, 
whiift nothing prevents him from fufpending and re-beginning his 
difcourie ; but in a concert, where each one fees but his part, 
and where the velocity and continuance of the execution leave no 
time for reétifying any error, they are all irreparable ; a moft 
fublime piece is often murdered, the execution 1s interrupted, 
and even ftopped; every thing goes contrary, the effeét and uni- 
fon fails throughout, the hearer is difgufted, and the author dif- 
countenanced thro’ the error only of the copier. 

. Moreover, the underftanding of a difficult piece of mufic de- 
pends greatly on the manner of its being copied, for befi les the 
neatnefs in the notes, there are different methods to reprefent 
more. clearly to the reader, the ideas that we would paint to him, 
and which he fhould underftand. We often find the copy of one 
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man more legible than that of another, tho’ the latter may prick 
his notes more agreeably ; the caufe of which is, that the one. 
wifhes to pleafe the eye, whilft the other is attentive to more 
ferviceable endeavours ! 

The moft ingenious copier is he whofe mufic is executed with 
the moft eafe, without the muficians perceiving ever the reafon 
why.—All this has perfuaded me that I fhould not compile an 
ufelefs article, if I demonftrated in brief an account of the duties 
and cares of a good copier. Every thing that’ tends to facilitate 
the execution, is by no means indifferent in the perfection of an 
art, of which it is always the moft material beauty. I feel how 
much I fhall injure myfelf if my works are compared with my 
rules ; but I am not ignorant that he who feeks the public uti- 
lity, fhould never have a remembrance of his own. As a man of 
letters, I have fpoken of my condition all the evil I think of it: 
I have compofed French mufic, and love only the Italian; I 
have fhewn all the difadvantages of fociety, at the time when it 
gave me a fincere pleafure ; as a bad copier, I here demonftrate 
the Jaws by which the ingenious are direéted. O truth! my 
intereft never prevailed in oppofition to thee, and may it never 
in any refpeét erafe the adoration which I owe to thee ! 

I muft primarily fuppofe, that the copier is poffeffed of all the 
knowledge neceffary to his profeffion, I even fuppofe him en- 
dued with the talents neceflary for a fuperiority in its perform- 
ance. What are thefe talents, and what is this knowledge? 
Without ab‘olutely delineating them, I can, under this head, 
give a fufficient idea of them, All that I am privileged to fay 
here, is, that the compofer who thinks himfelf ingenious, may 
be very far from being fufficiently fo to copy correctly the com- 
pofition of another. 

As written mufic, particularly in partition, is made to be read 
by concertants at a diftance, the chief thing to be obferved by 
the copier, is to make ufe of the convenient materials for renderin 
his notes moft neat and legible. For this reafon, he fhould 
chufe flrong fair paper, rather thin, and which does not fink; 
that which does not require wafhing is generally preferred, be- 
caufe the wafhing with allum takes off fomething of its white- 
neis. The ink ought to be very black, without either: glofs or 
gum; the ruling neat, equal, and well fixed, but not fo black as 
the notes; on the contrary, the lines fhould be rather pale, fo 
thet the crotchets, double crotchets, paufes, and other {maller 
figns may not be confounded with them, and that the note may 
be expreiled the fuller. The palenefs of the lines, far from pre- 
venting the mufic to be read at a fixed diftance, on the contrary, 
afliits it by its neatnefs, and tho’ the line fhould now’ and then 
efcape the fight for a moment, the pofition of the notes very 
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often of it(elf denotes it, The ruling of the paper is but an ufelefs 
labour. If the copier would gain himfelf credit, let him rule his 
paper himfelf 

There are two formations for ruled paper, one for the French 
mufic, the length of which is from the bottom to the top; the 
other, for the Italian, the length of which is according to the di- 
reétion of the lines. We may make ufe of the fame paper for 
the two, by clipping and ruling it contrary ways; but when we 
buy it ruled we muft change the names at the paper-fellers, and 
afk for Italian paper when we want the French, and French 
when we want Italian; this qui pro quo is of little importance 
when we are acquainted before-hand. 

To copy a partition, we muft reckon up the parts which the 
fcale comprehends, and choofe paper which has by the page the 
fame number of ftaves, or a multiple of that number; finally, 
we fhould lofe no ftave, or, at leaft, as little as poffible when the 
multiple is not exa&t. The Italian paper has generally ten 
ftaves, which divides every page into two columns, each of five 
ftaves for the ordinary airs, that is to fay, two ftaves, for the 
two trebles of the violin, one for the fifth, one for the air, and 
one for the Bafs, When we have duo’s, or pieces of mufic for 
flutes, hautboys, horns, or trumpets, in that cafe, to that number of 
ftaves we can put no more than one column in the page, unlefs 
we can find a method for fuppreffing fome ufelefs ftave, as that 
of the fifth, when it is continually in motion on the bafs. 

Herein, however, are fome obfervations, which we fhould 
make to diftribute the partitions with exaëtnefs, Firft, what- 
ever number of parts of fymphony we may have, it is always 
neceflary that the parts of the violin, as being principal, fhould 
be placed at the top of the column, where the eyes may be moft 
eafily conveyed. Thofe who place them at the bottom of all 
the reft, and immediately on the fifth, for the convenience of 
the accompaniment, are in an error, without obferving that it 
is ridiculous to fee in a partition, the parts of the violin below, 
for inftance, thofe of the horn which are of a much deeper 
bafs. Secondly, in the whole length of every piece, we ought 
never to changé any thing in the number of the parts, fo that 
every part may have its properties in the fame place. 

It would be better to léave the ftaves vacant, or, if there is a 
ce place two parts in fome of them, than to extend or 
diminifh the column unequally. This rule is for the Italian 
mufic only, for the ufe of engraving has made the French mufic 
more attentive to the ceconomy of the fpace, than to the com- 
modity of the execution. Thirdly, it is only at the greateft 
extremity that we fhould place two parts on the fame ftave, and 
this is what we ought particularly to avoid in the parts of the 
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violin; for, befides that there is much confufion to be feared, 
thers ‘vould be an egquivocation with the double chere we 

ft always alfo be ca veful; that the parts do not interfere crofs 
ways, which we could not exprefs on the fame ftave. in a me-. 
thod Ce and legible, Fourthly, the keys being correétly writ- 
ten, and once nuinbered, fhould never be repeated “ny more than 
the fign of the meafure, unlefs in the French mific, when, the 
columns being unequal, each one could mot recotieët his parts 5 
but in the feparated parts, we muft reneat the cliff at the begin= 
ning of each ftave, were it only to denote the beginning of the 
lines, ona failure of the c dlumn, 

The number of ftaves being thus fixed, we muft make a divifion 
of the meafures, and the'e e meafures ought to he ali equal in He 
as well as duration, to mea‘ure in fome reipeët the tme by il 
compafs, and to guide the veice by the eyes. “This fpace athe 
to be fuficiently extended in each meafure, to receive all ane 
notes which can enter therein, according to its greatef ‘ub-divi- 
fon. It cannot be imagined how great a clearnefs this cafe 
throws on a paravon, and in whar an embarraffment a nese 
of it throws them. If we confine a meaïure on a crot chet, 
how can we place the fixteen doub'e crotchets, which, perhaps, 
another part contains in the fame meature. IF we ccnfin: our- 
felves to the vocal part, how can we fix the {pace of the returns ? 
In a word, if we are attentive only to the divifions of one of 
thefe parts, how can we make the divifions of the other parts, 
often contrary to coincide with them. 

It is not fufficient to divide the air into equa: meafures, we 
mutt alfo divide the meafures into equal times. If in each part 
we proportionate thus the fpace to the duration, all the parts, 
and all the fimuitaneous notes of each part wil! Corse pond with 
a juftnefs which will give pleafure to the eye, «nd wi greatly 
facilitate the reading of a partition. If, for inftance, we divide 
a meafure into four times, into four tpaces very equal together, 

and in each part, if we extend the crotchets, draw the quavers 
nearer, and confine the femi-quavers in proportion, and each in 
its fpace, without wenting to look at one part, in copying ano- 
ther, all the correfponcing notes will be more exaétly perpendi- 
cular thanif they had becn confronted by writing them, whet:er 
between the different mea:ures of the fame part, or between the 
different parts of the fame meature. 

To the ex:@nefs of the conneëtions, we muft join as much ae 
poffitle, a neatnefs in our figns. For inftauce, we fhall never 
prick ufelefs notes ; ; but as ‘oon as we perceive that two notes 
Te-vnite, and are in unifon, we ought to ieparate tie one from 
the other, when hev are near cach cher, and on the iame chif. 
In regard to the fitth, as foon as i¢s courie ‘is on the octave 0° 
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the bafs, we muft aët alfo ia the fame manner, An equal attention 
of not-multip'ying cur fign: without a caufe, fhould prevent us 
from making piano’s as a fymphony at the beginning of an air, 
and the forte’s when it concludes. Every where elle we muft 
write them éxaétly under the firft violin and the bafs; and this 
is fufficient in a partition where all the parts can, and ought to 
make thofe their grand objet. : 

Laftly, It is the duty of a copier, when ‘he writes a partition, to 
correét all the falfe notes which he may find in the original. 
1 don’t mean, by fa'fe notes, the faults of the work, but thofe 
of the copy which ferves as its original. The perfection of his 
confifts in rendering faithfully the ideas of the authors good or 
il], that is not his bufinets, fince he is neither author or cor- 
re€tar but copier only. It is very true, that if the author has, 
by miftake, placed one note for another, he ought to corre& it. 
but if this fame author has, through ignorance, made an error 
in the compofitian, he fhould leave it. Let him compofle better 
himfelf if he will or can, and well; but whenfoever he copies, 
he fhould have an eye to his original. We fee by this means, 
that it is not fufficient for a copier to be a good harmonift, and 
to underftand well the compofition, but he fhould, into the bar- 
gain, be well fkilled in the diffcrent ftyles, and be converfant 
in an author by his method, to know what he has, and what he 
has not compofed. There is, moreover, a kind of criticifm 
neceflary to reftore a paflage by the comparifon of another, te 
replace a forte or a dolce where it has been omitted, which is not 
uncommon in the partitions; even to difunite alfo phrafes im- 
Ra joined, and to reftore meafures before ejected. Know- 
edge and tafte are certainly neceflary to re-eftablifh a text in 
jts full purity. It may be faid, few copifts can perform it : 
I anfwer, that it is incumbent on ail, | 

Before 1 finifh what appertains to the partitions, I muft fpeak 
of the method of colleéting the feparated parts ; a laborious taik 
from many copiers, but fimple and eafy when we undertake it 
by method.—F or this purpole, we muft firft reckon carefully the 
meatures in each part, to fatisfy ourfelves that they are correét, 
Then we place all the parts one on the other, beginning by the 
bafs, and covering it fucceffivély with the other parts in the fame 
order as they ought to have in the partition. We compole the 
columns of as many ftaves as there are parts, divide them into 
equal meafures, then placing all thete parts thus ranged before 
us, on the left hand, we firft copy the firft line of the firft part, 
which I imagine to be the firft violin, make a flight mark with 
the pencil at the place where we ftop, and then continue it, 
being turned back to the right. We copy in the fame manner 


the firtt line of the fecond yiolin, returning to the firft where- 
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ever their courfe is in unifon; then making a mark as before, 
we change the preceding part to the rjght, and proceed in the 
fame manner with all the parts one after the other. When we 
are at the bafs, we run over with the eye the whole column, tq 
difcover if the harmony is good, if the whole is in concord, and 
if there are no errors: The firft line being made, we take to- 
gether all the parts which were changed one on the other on 
the right hand, and we once again change them on the left ; 
they are then found in the fame order, and in the fame fituation, 
as when they began: we then begin the fecond column at the 
pencil mark; we make another mark at the end of the fecond 
line, and we continue as before till the whole is completed. 

I {hall have little to fay on the method of drawing a partition 
into feparate parts, for this 1s the moft fimple operation of the 
art, and it will be fufficient to make thereon the following ob- 
fervations. Firft, we muft fo compare the length of the pieces 
to what a page may contain, as never to be obliged to turn on 
the fame piece in inftrumental parts, unlefs there are a great 
number of meafures to reckon, which will afford time. This 
rule obliges us to begin at the page vérfo all the pieces, which 
takes up more than a page, and there are none which fill more 
than two. Secondly, the dolce’s and the forte’s fhould be marked 
with the greateft exaétnefs on all the parts, even thofe where the 
air begins and finifhes, which are not ordinarily on the partition. 
Thirdly, we ought never to divide a.meafure frome one line to 
another, but endeavour that there fhould be always a bar at the 
end of each ftave. Fourthly, all the additional lines which ex- 
ceed, either above or below, the five of the ftave, fhould by no 
means be continued, but feparated at each note, for fear that 
the mufician, confounding them with thofe of the ftave, fhould 
be deceived in his note, and know no longer where he is. This 
rule is not lefs neceffary in the partitions, and is followed, how- 
ever, by no French copier. Fifthly, the parts of the hautboy 
which are ‘drawn on the parts of the violin for a full band, 
fhould never be exactly copied as they are in the original, but, 
befides the extent which that inftrument has lefs than the violin, 
befides the dolce’s which it cannot equally perform, befides the 
velocity which is wanting, or which fuits it ill in certain quick 
paflages, the force of the hautboy fhould be managed to mark 
the principal notes better, and give a greater accent to the mufic, 
If I had'to judge of the tafte of a fymphonift without hearing 
him, I would give him a leffon on the part of the violin and 
hautboy ; every copier fhould be {killed in thofe. Sixthly, the 
parts of horns and trumpets are fometimes pricked on a different 
tone from the reft of the air; we muft tranfpofe them in the 
tone, or at leaft, if we copy them juft as they are, we muft 
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write above the titles of ‘the true tonic, Corni in D fol, re; 

orni in E la, fa, &c. &c. Seventhly, we muft never vary the 
pert of fifth, or of the viol from the cleff of the bafs, and its 

wn, and thereon we have another attention to beftow, which 
is to tranfpofe to the cleff of the viol all the places wherein its 
courfe is with the bafs: we muft never let the viol. rife above 
the parts of the violin, fo that, whéh thé bafs aftends too high, 
we muft not take down the oftave, but the unifon, fo that the 
viol may never leave that medium which is fuitable to it. 
Eighthly, the vocal part fhould never be copied but in parti- 
tion with the bafs, fo that the fingér may accompany himfelf, 
and not have the trouble either to hold his part in the hand, or. 
to reckon his paufes. In the duets and tfios, each part of the 
air ought to contain, befides the bafs, its ‘counter part, and’ 
When we copy a limited recitative, wé fhould for each inftru- 
mental part add to its own the part of the air, to guide it ona 
default in the meafure. Nirithly and laftly, im the vocal parts 
we muft be careful to unite or difunite the chords, fo that the 
finger may clearly fee thofe which belong to every fyllable. 
The partitions which come out of the compofer’s hands, are 
very equivocal in this point, and the finger cannot tell, the 
chief part of thé timé, how to render the notes fuitable to the 
words. The copier, {kill’d in profody; and who knows exaétly 
the accent of the words and that of the air, determines the divi- 
fion of the notes, and prevents the doubts of the finger. The 
words fhould be written exaétly under the notes, and very cor- 
reét in regard to the accent and orthography; but they fhould 
have neither ftops or comfnas, as the fréquent repetitions being 
fo irregular, render a grammatical punctuation impoffible; ’tis 
for the mufic to punétuate the words ; the copier has no concern’ 
therein; for this would be an addition of thofe figns which thé 
compofer is bound to render ufeleis. 

I will conclude for fear of carryrng this: article to too great 
a length, I have already faid too much for a good copift; who is 
ingenious, and has a tafte for his occupation: [ can’ never fay 
enough for others. I will only add a word in finifhing: There 
are feveral intermediaries between what the compofer plans, and 
what the audience hear. ?Tis the duty of ‘the copier to conneéct 
thefe two terms as near as poflible, to mark with precifion every 
thing which fhould be done, that the mufic when executed may 
render to the comipofer’s ear, exactly what was plann’d within 
his head at the time of the compofition. 

CORD or CHORD SONOROUS, Is every extended Chord 
from whence a found can be drawn. For fear of going out of 


_on this article, I will tranfcribe, in part, that of Monf, 
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D’Alembert, and add nothing more of my own than what has an 
immediate conneétion with found and mufic. : 
‘© If an extended chord is {truck in fome one of its points by 
any power, it will dilate itfelf to a certain diftance from the 
fituation in which it before refted, it will then return and 
make vibrations by virtue of the elafticity which its extenfior 
gives it. If, moreover, the compofition of this chord is na- 
turally elaftic, or fufficiently homogenous for the fame mo- 
tion to be comraunicated to all its parts, it will make a found 
in fhaking, and a refounding will always accompany its vi- 
brations. The geometricians have difcovered the laws of 
thefe vibrations, and muficians, thoie of the founds which re- 
fult from them. , 
“€ It has been long known by experience, and reafonings fool- 
‘ ifh enough, that every thing elfe being equal, the more a 
chord was extended, the quicker were its vibrations ; that on 
an equal extenfion, the chords cauled their vibrations more oF 
lefs quick, in proportion as they were lets or longer, that is 
to fay, that the proportion of the lengths was always inverfe 
to that of the number of vibrations. Mr. Taylor, a cele- 
brated Englifh geometrician, is the firft who has demonftrated 
‘the law of the vibrations of the chords with any exaétnefs, 
in his ingemous work, ‘entitled Methedus Inerementorunt 
Direéta & Inverla, 1715 ; and thefe fame laws have been fince 
demonftrated by Monf. Jean Bernoulli, in the fecond volume 
of his Memoirs of the Imperial Academy of Beterfburg.”” 
From the formula which reiults from thefe laws, and which may 
be found in the Encyclopoedia, under the article chord, I draw 
the three following corollaries, whieh ferve as principles to the 
theory of mufic. 

I. If two chords of the fame compotition are equal in length 
and thicknefs, the number of their vibrations in equal times will 
be as the roots cf the numbers, which exprefs the connection of 
the extenfion of the chords. 
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isnot repretented by the extending weights, but by the ‘roots of 
thote weights ; wherefore the vibrations being as the fourth of 
the réots of the extenfions, the extending weights are between 
themielves “as the cubes of thoie vibrations, &c. &c. 
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From the laws of the vibrations of the chords are deduced 
thoie of the founds, which refult from thofe fame vibrations in 
the fonorous chord. The more vibrations a chord performs 
Within a given time, the more fharp are its founds; the lefs 
vibrations it forms, the flatter: fo that the founds following be- 
tween themiclves, the connections of the vibrations, their inter- 
Vals are expreffed by the fame conneétions, which fubmits the 
whole of the mufic to a calculation. 

We fee by the preceding theorems, that there are three me- 
thods of changing the found of a chord, i. e. by changing the 
diameter; that is, the thickneis of the chord, or its length, or 
its extenfion, What thefe alterations produce fucceffively on the 
fame chord, may be produced at once on different chords, by giving 
them different degrees of thicknefs, length or extenfion. This 
method combined is what is uted in general in the concord and 
playing of the harpfichord, the violin, the bafs, guittar, and 
other fimilar inftruments compofed of chords of different thick- 
neffes and differently extended, which confequently muft have 
different founds. 

Morcover, in the ‘one, as the harpfichord, thefe chords have 
different lengths fixed, by the which the founds are varied again, and 
in the others as the violin, the chords, tho’ equal in fixed length, 
are fhortened or lengthened by the finget of the player, at will; 
and this finger being advanced or drawn back on the handle, 
perform then the ‘office of moveable bridges, which give to the 
chord fhaken by the fiddle ftick, as imany differeut founds as 
lengths. In regard to the conneétion of the founds and theit 
intervals, in relation to the length of the chords and their vibra- 
tions, fee Sounn, INTERVAL, CONSONANCE. 

The fonorous chord, befides the principal found which refults 
from the whole of its length, emits other ‘necéflary founds lefs 
fentible, and thefe founds teeth to prove that this chord does not 
only vibrate in its whole length, but makes each of its ahquots 
alfo vibrate in particular, according to the law of their dimen- 
fions. To which 1 fhould add, that this propriety which ferves, 
or ought to derve as a foundation for all harmony, and which 
any attribute not to the fonorous chord, but to the air which 
this found eioits, is not particular to ‘chords only, but may be 
Sound in au fonorous bodies. (Vide Corpo Sonoro.) 

Another not iefs furprifing propriety of the tonorous ‘chord, 
and Which attends on the preceding, is that if the bridge that 
‘divides it leans but lightly, and ieaves a little communication 
Between the vibration of ome part and the other, then, inftead 
‘ef the total found of one or both parts, we hear only the found 
of the greater aliquot commen to both parts. (Vide HarmoNte 
Beunpe-) 

The 
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. The word chord is taken figuratively in compofition for the 
fundamental founds of the mode; and we often call Chords of 
Harmony thofe notes of the bafs, which, by favour of certain 
diffonances, prolong the phrafe, vary and incorporate the modu- 
Fation. 

CORPO SONORO, By this name is called every body 
which renders; or may immediately render, a found. It does 
not follow from this definition, that every inftrument of mufic 
¥s a corpo fonoro; this name fhould be given only to that part 
of the inftrument which founds from itfelf, and without which 
there would be no found. Thus in a violincello, or in a violin, 
every chord is a corpo fonoro; but the cafe of the inftrument, 
which only refounds or refleéts, the found is by no means a 
a corpo fonoro, neither does it form a part. We fhould have 
this article before us, wheneyer there is occafion to fpeak of a 
€orpo fonoro in this work. , 

CORPO VOCE, The voice has different degrees of force 
as well as of extent. The number of thefe degrees which each 
contain, beaïs the name of corpo voce, when we fpeak of the 
force, and volume, when of extents Vide Vorume. So, from 
two founds fimilar, and producing the fame found, that which 
fills the ear ftrongeft, and is heard at the greateft diftance, is 
faid to have a greater corpo or body. In Italy, the chief qua- 
hties that are fought for in voices, are juftnefs and flexibility, 
but in France, the corpo voce is the grand aim, 

CORY PH/EA, He who conduéted the band in the Grecian 
entertainments, and beat the time im their muñ (Vide To 
Beat Time. 

COUNTER FUGUE, A kind of fugue whofe direétion is 
oppofite to that of another fugue, which has been before efta- 
blifhed in the fame piece. So when the fugue is heard by af- 
cending froin the tonic to the dominant, or from the dominant 
to the tonic, the counter fugue fhould be heard by defcending. 
from the dominant to the tonic, or from the tonic to the domi- 
nant, and vice verfa. In other particulars, thefe rules are en- 
tirely fimilar to thofe of the fugue. (Vide Fucue.) 

COUNTER HARMONIC, The name.of a kind of propor- 
tion. (Vide PROPORTION. 

COUNTER PART, This term is ufed in mufic, only to 
fignify one of the two parts of a duet confideréd relatively with 
the other. 

COUNTER POINT, This is nearly the fame thing with 
compofition, unlefs that compoefition may be faid of airs, and of 
a fingle part ; and counter-point is faid of harmony only, and of 
a compofition of two or more different parts. 

This 
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This term of counter-point is derived from what in ancient 
times the notes or figns of founds were with fimple points, and 
in compofing thefe with many parts, thefe points were placed 
over each other, or oppofite. 

At prefent, the name of counter-point is efpecially applied to 
the parts added on a given fubjeét, taken ordinarily from the 
mufic of the church. The fubje&t may be in tenor, or fome 
other fuperior part; and in that cafe we fay, that the counter- 
point is below the fubje&; but it is generally in the bafs, which 

laces the fubie& below the counter-point. When the counter- 
point is fyllabic, or note upon note, it is called fimple counter- 
point; figured counter-point, when there are found different fi- 
gures or powers of the notes, and when there are formed defigns, 
fugues, or imitations. We eafily fee that this cannot be done 
but by affiftance of the meafure, and that this church melod 
then becomes a true mufic. A compofition formed and inftantly 
executed, without preparation, on a given fubjeét, is called an 
air at fight, becaufe then each one compofes extempore his part, 
and his air on the book of the choir. x 

COUNTER TEMS, A meafure in counter-time is that 
in which we paufe on a weak time, and flide over in a ftrong, 
and in which the air feems to be in contrary fenfe with the 
pieafure. | 

COUNTER TENOR, That of the four parts of mufic, 
which belongs to the fhrilleft and cleareft voices of men, in op- 
pofition to the counter bafs, which is for the deepeft and moft 
Er. (Vide PARTS.) 

In the Italian mufic, this part which they call centr ’alto, and 
which anfwers to the counter-tenor, is almoft always fung by 
he upper bafs, whether of women or of caftratos. In effe&, 
the counter-tenor is by no means natural for a man’s voice, it 
muft be forced to be raifed to that diapafon, and whatever we 
do, it has always a fharpnefs, and feldom any juftnefs. 

COUNTRY’ DANCE, The air of a kind of dance which 
bears the fame name, which is performed by 4, 6, or 8 perfons, 
and which is generally danced at a ball after the minuets, as 
being the moft lively and entertaining of any thing of the kind. 
The tunes of the country dances are commonly of two times ; 
they fhould be full cadenced, pleafing and gay, and ftill have a 
great deal of fimplicity; for as they are often re-performed, 
they would be difgufting if of a heavy compofition, The moft 
fimple things in every kind are always thofe of which we are 
leaft tired. | 

COUPLET, A name given in country ballads and other 
fongs to that part of the poetry which in odes is called ftrophe. 
As all couplets are compoted in the fame mealure of verfe, they 

are 
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are alfo fung to the fame air, which is often the caufe of mur- 
dering the accent and profody, becaufe two French verles are 
not lefs in the fame mcafure, though the long and fhort may not 
be in the fame places. 

COUPLETS, Is alfo faid of the doubles and variations which 
are made in the fame air, by taking it up feveral times with freth 
changes, but always without disfiguring the foundation of the 
air, as in the Spanifh airs and antient chacons. Every time that 
an air is taken up with a different variation, a frefh couplet 
muft be made. (Vide VARIATIONS.) 

COURANT, An air appropriated to a kind of dance which 
has the fame name, on account of the goings in and out with 
which it is filed more than any other. This air is generally of 
a three flat timed meafure, and is marked in a triple af minums 
with two renewals, It is no longer ufed, any more than the dance 
which bears its name. | 

COURONNE, A kind of € contrary ways, with q dot in 
the middle, which is formed thus 4. 

When the couronne, which is alfo called the fign of a paufe, is at 
ence on all the parts of the correfponding note, it 1s the fign of 
a general flop; the meafure fhould be fufpended there, and we 
may even fometimes finifh by this note. In general, the princi- 
pal part therein makes at will fome paffage which the Italians 
call cadenza, whilft all the reft prolong and fuftain the found 
which is fet down for them, or even make an entire paufe, 
But if the couronne is on the final note of a fingle part, then 
it is called point d’orgue, and denotes, that the found of that 
note muft be continued until the other parts reach their natural 
gonclufion. Jt is ufed alfo in canons, to fpecify the place where 
all the parts may finifh when they draw near a conclufion, (Vide 
Pause, Canon, &c. &c.) 

CROME, This Italian plural fignifies demi-crotchets. When 
this word is found written under crotchets or minums, it fignifies 
the fame as the parenthcfis would, and denotes, that each note 
muft be divided into demi-crotchets, according to its powers. 

CROQUE NOTE, A name given in derifion to thofe filly 
muficians, who, verfed in the combination of notes, and capable 
of performing the moft difficult compofitions at fight, execute in 
general without fentiment, without expreffion, and without tafte, 
A croque fol rendering rather the founds than the phrafes, reads 
the moft energetic mufic, without the leaft eomprehenfion, as 
a fchool mafter would read a mafter piece of eloquence, written 
in his own language, in a language of which he had no ideas. ~ 
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CROTCHET, a note of mufic which is formed tlius 2 or 
thus + and which is equal to two demi-crotchets, or the half of 


aminum. In our ancient mufic they made -ufe of feveral forts 
of crotchets : crotébet with a tail, fquare crotchets, and. crotchets 
Ina lozenge. Thefe two laft forts continue in church 
mufic, but in ours we only ufe the crotchet with a tail. (Vide 
Power of the Norgs. 

CROCHET DEMI, A note in mufic which 1s équal in du- 
ration to the fourth of a minum only, or the half of a crotehct. 
Eight demi-crotchets are conféquently neceffary for a feini-breve, 
or a four timed meafures _. 

We’ may here fee the form of the demi-crotchet, whether 
alone, or fung alone ona fyllable ; whether united with others 
when we pate over many at the famé time in playing, or on the 
fame fyHable in finging. They are generally united by fours 
in a four or a two timed meaïuré ; by threes in the fix or cight 
timed. meafures, according to the divifion of the time ; and y 
fixes in a third timed meafure, according to the divifion of the 
meafuréss—CoRRESPONDENT, 
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CROWDED, A crowded genus, ruxws, is according to the 
definition of Ariftoxenes, that wherein in every tetrachord, the 
fum of the two firft intervals is lefs than the third. For this 
reafon, the harmonic kind is crowded, becaufe the two firft in- 
tervals, which are each of a qnarter tone, form no more than a 
femi-tone together, a fum much lefs than the third interval, 
which is a major third. The chromatic is alfo of the crowded 
kind, for thefe two firft intervals form but one tone, lefs even 
than thé minor third which follows. But the diatonic is by no 
means crowded, fince its two firft intervals form a tone and an 
half, a fum greater than the tone which follows. (Vide Genus, 
TETRACHORD.) 

From this term muxvés, as radical, are compofed the words 
Apycni, Barypicni, Mefopycni, Oxypycni, each of which arti- 
cles wilt be found in its place. This determination is no longer 
in ufe in the modern mufic. 

TO CYPHER, Is writing on the notes of the bafs, cyphers 
or other charaéters, denoting the concords that thefe notes fhould 
bear, to ferve as a guide to the accompanift. (Vide CyPHeRrs, 
CoxcorD.) 

CYPHERS, Charaéters which are placed above or below the 
notes of the bafs to denote the concords which they ought to 
bear. Though amongft thefe charaëters there are many which 
are not cyphers, this name has been generally given to them be- 
caufe that is the fort of figns which is moft commonly prefented 
to our view. 

As every concord is compofed of many founds, if it had been 
neceflary to exprefs each of thefe founds by a cypher, the cy- 
phers would have been fo multiplied and confufed, that the ac- 
companift could never have found time to read them at the in- 
ftant of the execution. Application has therefore been made as 
much as poffible to characterize cach concord by a cypher, fo 
that this cypher may fuffice to fpecify, in relation to the bafs, 
the nature of the concord, and confequently all the founds which 
are to compofe it. There is even a concord which is cyphered 
without a cypher; for, according to the precifion of ‘the cyphers, 
-every note which is not cyphered, either bears no concord, or 
the perfeét chord. 

The cypher which denates each concord, is generally that 
which anfwers to the name of the concord; wherefore the con- 
cord of tne fecond is cyphered by 2, the feventh by 7, and the 
fixth by 6, &c. &é. There are concords which bear a double 
name, and which are alfo exprefled by a double cypher, fuch are. 
the concords of fixth fourth, fixth fifth, of feventh and fixth, 
&c. Sometimes even three are placed, which occafions that in- 

convenience which we would with to avoid, but as the compo- 
R z fition 
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GENERAL TABLE 
OF ALL THE 
CYPHERS of the ACCOMPANIMENT. 


N. B, An Afterifk as added to thofe which are moft ufed at 
prefent in France. 
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Some authors had introduced a cuftom of covering with a 
ftroke, all the notes of the bafs which paffed under the fame 
concord: In this manner, the pleafing cantatas of Monf. Cle- 
rambault are cyphered, but this invention was of too much uti- 
lity to continue; it fhewed alfo, too clearly to the eye, all the 
fyncopes of harmony. At prefent, when the fame concord is 
fuftäined on four different notes of the bafs, there are four dif- 
ferent cyphers which they are obliged to bear, fo that the ac- 
companift, Jed into an error, is haftening even to feek the con- 
cord which he has under his hand. But it is the fafhion in France 
to load the bafs with a confufion of ufelefs cyphers ; every thing 
is cyphered, even to the moft evidentconcords: and he who 
places the greateft number of cyphers is reckoned the moft inge- 
nious. A bafs thus confufed with trivial cyphers retards the 
accompanift, and often makes him negleét the neceflary cyphers. 

The author, I tlink, muft fuppote, that the accompanift 
knows the elements of accompaniment, that he knows how to 
place a fixth on a mediant, a falfe fifth on a fenfible note, a 
feventh on a dominant, &c. he fhould not therefore cypher 
thefe evident concords, unlefs that it be neceffary to announce 
a change of the tone. The cyphers are made only to determine 
the choice of the harmony in dubious cafes, or the choice of 
founds in the concords which ought not to be filled: otherwife 
it is very well to have cy phered baffes for fcholars only. Cyphers 
muft fhew thein the application of the rules ; as for the matters, 


it is fufficient to fpecify the exceptions, 
ee 5 2 Monf, 
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Mont. Rameau, in his Differtation on the different Methods 
of Accompaniment, has difcovered a number of faults in the 
eftablifhed cyphers.— He has fhewn, that they are too numerous, 
and, moreover, infufficient, obfcure, and equivocal ; that they 
multiply concords ufelefily, and that they difcover no kind of 
union. ‘ 

All thefe errors come from having been defirous of connecting 
the cyphers to the arbitrary notes of the thorough bafs, inftead 
of connecting them immediately to the fundamental harmony, 
The thorough bafs forms, without a doubt, a part of the har- 
mony, but not the foundation: this harmony 1s independent ‘of 
the notes of that bafs, and has its determined progrefs, to which 
the bafs itfelf ought to fubje& its direétion. By making the 
concords and cyphers, which vary them from the notes of the 
bafs and their different direétions, dependent, we fhew only the 
combinations of the harmony inftead of their bafs ; we infinitely 
multiply-the fame number of fundamental concords, and oblige, 
in fome refpe@s, the accompanift to lofe fight of the true har- 
monic fucceifion every inftant. 

After having made fome excellent obfervations on the mecha- 
nifm of the fingers in praëtifing the accompaniment, M. Rameau 
propoles fubftituting more fimple cyphers in the place of ours, 
which render this accompaniment independent of the thorough 
bafs; fo that, without any attention to this bafs, and even with- 
out feeing it, we could accompany on the cyphers alone with 
more precifion than by the method eftablifhed with the concur- 
rence of the bafs and cyphers, 

All the cyphers invented by Monf. Rameau denote two 
things. 1ft. The fundamental harmony in perfe& concords, 
which have no other neceflary fucceffion, but which always con- 
futute the tone. 2dly, The harmonic fucceffion determined by 
the regular dire&tion of the fingers in the diffonances. 

All this is done by means of feven cyphers only. I. One 
letter of the gamut denotes the tone, the tonic, and its concord. 
If we pafs from a_perfeét concord to another, the tone is changed, 
a new letter is then made ufe of. II, To pafs from the tonic 
to a different concord, Monf. Rameau admits but fix methods, 
to each of which he affigns a particular charaëter, that is to fay, 

1. An X for the fenfible concord ; for the diminifhed feventh 
it is fufficient to add a B flat under that X, 

2. À 2 for the concord of the fecond in the tonic, 

3. À 7 for the concord of the feventh. 

4. This abbreviation aj for the fixth added. 


4 ' | 
5. Thefe two cyphers — relative to this tonic for the concord 
3 
which 
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which he calls of third-fourth, and which anfwers to the concord 
of the ninth on the fecond note. 

6. Laftly,. this cypher 4 for the concord of fourth and fifth 
on the dominant. 

IT. A dwionant accord is followed by a perfe& concord, or 
another diffonant accord: In the firft cafe, the concord is fpeci- 
fied by a letter ;. the fecond is applied to the mechanifm of the 
fingers. ’Tis one, two, or three fingers which ought ta defcend 
diatonically. 

This is fhewn by as many points, one on the other, as the 
number of fingers which fhould defcend. The diefis’s or B’s flat 
which fhould be made are known by the tone, or fubftituted in 
the cyphers correfpondent to the points ; or indeed, in the chro- 
matic or harmonic they are fpecified by a {mall line inclining in 
its defcent or afcent, after the fign of a known note, to denote 
that it fhould defcend or rife a femitone. By this means the 
whole is forefeen, and this fmall number of figns is fufficient to 
exprefs the fineft harmony poffible. . 

It is eafily feen, that we muft here fuppofe every diffonance te 
be prevented in defcending ; for if there were any which could 
be prevented in afcending, if there were afcendant direétions of 
the fingers in diffonant accords, the points of M. Rameau could 
not an{wer their purpofe. 

How fimple foever this method may be, how favourable fo- 
ever for praétice, it has had no fuccefs, It might perhaps'be 
thought, that Monf. Rameau’s cyphers, correéted one error only 
to fubftitute another ; for if he fimplifies the figns, and diminifhes 
the number of concords, he not only does not exprefs the true 
fundamental harmony,. but, moreover, he makes thofe figns fo 
much dependent on each other, that if we fhould chance to err 
or lofe ourfelves a moment, to take perhaps one finger for ano- 
ther, we are irrecoverably loft; the points are no longer figni- 
ficant, and there is more room for entering upon a frefh perfec 
concord. But with fo many preferable reafons, fhould there nat 
be other objeétions to caufe M. Rameauw’s method to be rejeéted 3 
It was new ;. it was propofed by a man whofe abilitiea were fu+ 
perior to thofe of all his rivals; This was the caufe of its con 
demnation, 
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This letter in French mufic fignifies the fame thing as P 

e inthe Italian$ that isto fay, Sweet. The Ftalians ufe 

st alfo fometimes for the term dolce, and this word dolce is not 
only an oppofition to forte, but to rude alto. 

D. C. Vide Da Capo. 

D LA RE, D SOL RE, or fimpty D, The fecond note 
of the natural or diatonic gamut, which is indifferently called 
Re. (Vide Gamor.) 

DA CAPO, Thefe two Italian words are frequently found 
written at the end of airs in rondeau, fometimes at full length, 
and often abridged by thefe two letters D.C. They fpecify 
that when the fecond part of the air is finifhed, we muft take 
up the beginning as far as the final point. Now and then we 
muft not return to the beginning entirely, but to a fpecified 
place. In that cafe, inftead of the words Da Capo, we find 
thefe written, Al Segno. 

DACTYLIC, A name given in ancient mufic to that kind of 
rhyme whofe meafure was divided into two equal times, (Vide 
RuYME.) 

A kind of ode, wherein this rhyme was frequently ufed, was 
alfo ftiled daétylic, fuch as the Harmathian and Orthian odes. 

Julius Pollius feems to make a doubt whether the daétylic 
was a kind of inftrüment or an air, a doubt, which is however, 
confirmed by what Ariftides Quintilian fays of it in his fecond 
book ; and which cannot be refolved but by fuppofing that the 
word da&ylic fignified, at the fame time, an inftrument and an 
air, as feveral words with us. 

DECAMERIDES, The name of one of the elements in 
Mont. Sauveur’s Syftem, which may be feen in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences, A. D. 1701. 

To_ form a general fyftem, which might afford the beft tempe- 
rament, and be adjufted to every fyftem, this author, after 
having divided the oétave into 43 parts, which he calls merides, 
and fub-divided each mende into 7 parts called Eptamerides, 
divides again each eptameride into two other parts, to which he 
gives the name of decamerides. The oftave is by this means 
divided into 3910 parts, by the which we may exprefs, without 
any perceptible error, the conneétions of all the intervals in 
mufic.—This word is formed from dtxa, ten, and pépis apart. 

DASH, A term in church-mufic, denoting the pfalm, or 
falmody of a pfalm, or fome ftaves of the pfalm, drawn and 
AR on à mournfpl air, fubftituted en fome pen 
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liea of the joyous airs of the Hallelujah, &c, &¢. An ait with 
dafhes fhould be compofed in the fecond or eighth tone. The 
reft are not fuitable to it. 

DASH TRACTUS, Is alfo the name of an ancient ficure 
of a note, called alfo Plica. f, 

DECLAMATION, In mufc, is the art of rendgging a 
grammatical and oratorical accent, by the inflexions and number 
of the melody. (Vide AccENT, ReciTATIVE.) 

DEDUTTIONE, A colleétion of notes afeending diatoni- 
cally, or by conjoint degrees. This term is in ufe only in 
church mufic. 

DEGREE, The difference of pofition or elevation which is 
found between two notes placed in the fame direétion. On the 
fame line, or in the fame fpace, they are in the fame degree, 
and they would be fo ftill, though one of the two be raifed or 
lowered a femi-tone by a diefis or B flat. On the contrary, they 
might be in unifon, though placed on different degrees; as the 
ut B flat, and the fi natural; the fa diefis, and the fol B flat, 
&c. 

If two notes follow each other diatonically, fo that one being 
on a line, the other is in the adjoining fpace, the interval is of 
one degree; of two, if they are in a third; of three, if in a 
fourth; of feven, if in the oétave, &c. 

Thus, by taking away one of the number expreffed by the 
name of the interval, we always have the number of the dia- 
tonic degrees, which feparate the two notes. 

Thefe diatonic degrees, or degrees fimply, are alfo called con- 
joint degrees, in oppofition to disjoint degrees, which are com- 
pofed of many degrees conjoined. For inftance, the interval of 
the fecond is a conjoin’d degree; but that of the third is dif- 
joint, compofed of two conjoint degrees; and in the fame manner 
with the reft. (Vide Conjoint, DisJoinT, INTERvAL.) 

DEMI JEU, A DEMI JEU, or fimply A DEMI, A 
term of inftrumental mufic, which anfwers to the Italian fotto 
voce, or mezza voce, or mezzo forte, and which exprefles a 
method of playing which holds a medium between the forte 
and dolce. x 

DEMI MEASURE, A fpace of time which equals the du- 
ration of a meafure. There are properly demi-meafures in thofe 
meafures only whofe times are in equal number; for in a three- 
timed meafure, the. firft demi-meafure begins with a tempo 
forte, and the fecond in contrary time, which renders them 

equal. 

EMI MINIME REST, A charaéter of mufic denoting 
a filence, the duration of which is equal to that of a demi- 


het the half of a minime. 
erotchet, or ie 
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DEMI PAUSE, A chara&ter of mvfic, which exprefics à 


fitence, whofe duration fhould be equal to that of a four timed 
demi-meafure, or of a minum, As there are meafures of different 
powers, and as that of the demi-paufe has no variation, it 1s 
equal to the half of a meafure, only when the cntire meature is 
equal to a femi-breve, the difference of the entire paufe excepted, 
which is always exaëtly equal to a meafure, great or finall, 
(Vide Pause.) | 

DEMI TIME, A power which is of exa& duration with 
the half of atime. What I have faid in fegard to time, muft 
be applied to the demi-time, when I fpoke of the demi-meafure 
in regard to meafure. 

DEMI TONE, An intervai of mufic, nearly equal to the 
half of a tone, and which is more commonly ftiled femi-tone. 
(Vide SEMI-TONE.) 

TO DESCEND, Is to lower the voice vocem remettere, that is, 
to make the founds fucceed from fharp to flat, or from high to 
low. This is prefented to the eye by our method of pricking 
the notes. 

DESIGN, Is the invention and conduét of a fubje&, the dif 
pofition of each part, and the general direëtion of the whole. 

It is not fufficient to compofe beautiful airs and a pleafing 
harmony. All this muft be conjoined by a principal fubie&, to 
which all the parts of the work muft be conneéted, and by 
which it may become one. Thus unity fhould reign in every 
air, in the movement, the character, the harmony, and modu- 
lation. The whole muft have reference to one general idea, 
which unites it. The difficulty is to unite thefe precepts with 
an elegant variety, without which, the whole becomes fatiguing. 
Doubtlefs, the mufician, as well as the poet and painter, dares 
every thing in favour of this charming variety, provided, that 
under pretext of contrafting, we have not, for a well conduéted 
work, fome broken, murdered mufic given us, compofed of 
pia pieces, the conncétion of which make a complete oppo- 
ition 


Non ut placidis coeant }mmitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 
3 . . "4 . Ce . - e 

Tis therefore in a well extended diftribution, in a juft pre- 
portion between all the parts, that the perfe€tion of the defign 
confifts ; and ’tis particularly in this point, that the immortal 
Pergolefis has ditcovered his judgment, tafte, and left all his 
rivals at fuch a diftance behind him.—His Stabat Mater, his 
Orpheus, his Serva Padrona, in three different kinds, are three 

complete Chef d’Oeuvres, equally excellent in their defign. 
This idea of the general defign of a work is alfo {eparately 
applied to each part, which compofes it. So we defign.an air, 


a 
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a duo, trio, &c. &c. For this purpofe, after having fixed on a 
fubjeét, we lay it out, according to the ruies of a good modula- 
tion, into every part wherein it fhould be extended, with fo ex- 
act a proportion, as not to be effaced from the mind of the au- 
dience, and ftill never to prefent itfelf to their ear, but with all 
the graceful beauties of novelty. ’Tis a fault in the defign to 
fuffer the fubjeét to be forgotten, and a much greater to continue 
it till it becomes difgufting. 

TO DESIGN, “To form the defign of a piece.or an air in 
mufic. (Vide Destcn.) ‘ Such a compofer defigns his works 
ill.” This choir is fhockingly defigned.” 

DESCANT, An ancient term, by which was fpecified what 
has been fince called counter point. (Vide Counter Point.) 

DESK, A ftru€ture in the choir, on which were placed the 
mufic books in the catholic churches. ; 

DETACHED, ufed fubftantively, A kind of execution, by 
which, inftead of fuftaining the notes in the duration of their 
whole powers, we feparate them by filences taken on the fame 
powers. The Detatched, entirely dry and fhort, is marked on the 
notes by lengtheried points. — Oe 

DIACOMMATIC, A name given by Monf. Serre to a kind 
of fourth genus, which confifts in certain harmonic tranfitions, 
by which the fame note continuing apparently on the fame de- 
gree, afcends or falls a comma in paffing from one concord to 
anothet, with which we feem to form an union. 


: A aw 
For inftance, on this paffage of the bafs fa re in the major 
80 , : 
mode of ut, the la, major third of the firft note, remains to be- 


| 27 es 
come the fifth of re; moreover the true fifth of re or of re is 
80 81 


not la but la: wherefore the mufician who tunes the la fhould 
8o 81 


naturally give it the two confecutive intonations la la; which 
differ by a comma. PT 

In the fame manner, in an air called la Folie d'Effagne, in 
the third time of the third meafure, one muft Rate that the 

80 I 
tonic re afcends a comma to form the fecond re of the major 
mode of ut, which is explained in the following meafure, and is 
found fuddenly conducted by this mufical paralogiim, and double 
ufe of the re. ; 

We mutt obferve, that to pafs brifkly from the minor mode 
of la to that of ut major, the concord of diminifhed feventh is 
changed fol diefis, fi, re, ra, into the concord of the fimple {e- 
venth, fol, fi, re, fa, The chromatic movement of the fol diefis 


in oppofition to the natural fol, is much the moft fenfible, Be 
T that 
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that is not the only one. The re afcends alfo by a diacommatis 
86 Sr 

movement from re to re, tho’ the notes fuppofes it permanent on 

the fame degrec, j 

We may find a great number of examples of this diacommatic 
genus, particularly when the modulation pañles fuddenly from 
the major to the minor, or the minor to the major: It is chiefly 
in the adaces, adds Monf. Serre, that excellent mafters, tho’ 
principally guided by fentiment, make ufe of this kind of tran- 
fition, fo neceffary to give the modulation an appearance of in- 
decifion, whofe effeéts the ear and fentiment often approve, as 
they are bv no means equivocal. 

DIACOUSTIC, Is a fearch for the propricties of a found, 
broken by paffing acrofs different middles, 1. e. from a condenfe 
to a more rarified, and fo yice verfa. As vifual rays direé&t 
more eafily than founds by lines on certain points, fa the expe- 
rience of the diacouftic is infinitely more difficult than that of 
the dioptric, 

This word is formed from the Greek dix through, & dou 
to hear. (Vide Sounp.) 

DIAGRAM, This was, in the ancient mufic, the table or 
model which prefented to the eye a general extent of all the 
founds of a fyftem, and what we call at prefent Scale, Gamut, 
Keys. (Vide thafe words.) 

DIALOGUE, A compofitien for two voices or inftruments, 
which anfwer to each other, and often reunite. The greateft 
part of fcenes in an opera, are in this fenfe dialogues, and the 
Italian duo’s are fo always; but this word is more particularly 
applied to the organ, ’Tis on this inftrument that an organift 
pe. dialogues, by anfwering in different tunes, or on different 
Re VG 

DIAPASON, A term in ancient mufic, by which the Greeks 
exprefled the interval or confonance of the oëtave, (Vide 
OcTaAve.) 

The mufical inftryment-makers call, at prefent, diapafons, 
certain tables, wherein are marked the meafures of thefe inftru- 
ments, and of all their parts. 

We call alfo diapafon, a fuitable extent for a voice or an in- 
ftrument. Wherefore when a voice is raifed to a great height, 
we fay, that it goes out of the diapafon; and we fay the fame 
of an inftrument, whofe chords are too loofe or too tight, which 
render but a little found, or a found very difagreeable, becaufe 
jts tone is either too high or too low. 

This word is formed from da through, and rae, all, becaufer 
the o€tave comprehends all the notes of the pertect fyftem. 

DIAPENTE, A name given by the Greeks to the interval 

| mich 
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which we now call Fifth, and which is the fecond of the confo- 
nances. (Vide Consonance, INTERVAL, FIFTH.) 

This word is formed from da, by and wire, five, becaufe by 
going through this interval diatonically, we find five different 
founds pronounced. 

DIAPENTISSARE, A barbarous word ufed by Muris, and 
other ancient muficians. 

It was a method of proceeding in the defcant or counter-point, 
by fifths rather than fourths. Muris diflerts extenfively on the 

roper art, and convenient rules for this branch. 

DIAPHONY, A name given by the Greeks to every inter- 
val or diffonance, becaufe the two founds contradiéting each 
other mutually, are divided, and make their difference appear 
very difagreeably. 

Guy Aretin gives alfo the name of diaphony to what has been 
fince called defcant, on account of the two parts which are 
therein diftinguifhed. | 

DIAPTOSE, An inter-cadence or leffer fall, ?Tis in church- 
mufic a kind of Perielefis, or pañlage, which is formed on the 
lat note of an air, generally after a greater interval in afcending. 
In that cafe, to certify the juftnefs of this finale, it is twice 
marked, by feparating that repetition by a third note, which is 
lowered by a degree, after the method of a fenfible note, as 
ut fi ut, or mi re mi, 

DIASCHISMA, Is, in ancient mufic, an interval forming 
the half of a minor femi-tone. The reference is from 24 to 
2 
V 600, and confequently irrational. 

DIASTEME, This word, in ancient mufic, fignifies properly 
interval, and is the name given by the Greeks to the fimple in- 
terval, in oppofition to the compounded interval, which is called 
fyftem. (Vide INTERVAL, SYSTEM.) 

DIATESSARON, A name given by the Greeks to the in- 
terval which we call Fourth, and which is the Third of the con- 
fonances. (Vide ConsoNANCE, INTERVAL, FourTH.) 

DIATESSERONARE, Was, amongft our ancient muficians, 
a method of proceeding in the defcant or cqunterpoint, rather by 
tourths than fifths. 

The word is compaunded of dia, by, and riccapes, four, be- 
caufe in going diatonically over the interval, we pronounce fofir 
different founds. 

DIATONIC, The diatonic genus is that of the three which 
proceeds by major tones and femi-tones, according to the 
natural divifion of the gamut; that is, that whofe leaft interval 
is of a conjoint degree, which does not prevent the parts from 
proceeding by greater intervals, provided they are all taken on 
diatonic degrees. 
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This word is derived from the Greek de, by, and roves, the 
tone ; that is, pafling from one tone to another. 

The diatonic genus of the Greeks refulted from one of the 
three principal rules which were eftablifhed for the concordance 
of the tetrachords:—This genus was divided into many different 
kinds, according to the different connections, into which the 
interval could be divided which determined them, as this interval 
could not be confined below a certain point without changing its 
genus. Thefe different variations from the fame genus were called 
xpexs colours, by Ptolemy. who diftinguifhes fix of them, but 
the only one ufed in praétice; was that called diatonic-ditonic; 
whofe tetrachord was compofed of a weak {emitone, and of two 
inajor tones. Ariftoxenes divides this fame genus into only two 
kinds, viz. the tender or flat diatonic, and the fyftonic or tharp. 
This latter anfwers to the ditonic of Ptolemy. (Vide The 
Connections of one with the other. y 


According to Ariftoxenes. 
The tetrachord being fuppofed divided into 60 equal parts. 
DIATONIG 
Tender or Flat — 12 + 18 + 30 = 60. 
Syutonic or Sharp —— 12 + 24 + 24 = 60. 


CH R O M AUT Tec 
Flat 8+ 8 + 44 = 60. 
Hemiolian g + 9 + 42 = 60. 
Tonic —— 12 + 12 + 36 = 60. 

EN HEÆASRMMMOTNRMENC 


6 + 6 + 48 = 60. 


_, According to Ptolemy. 
The tetrachord being reprefented by the reference of its two 
terms. 
D Je AMOR NGC 


256 9 9 4 
Ditonic — + —4+—= — 


28 t 6 4 

Flat — — + es SS — 

27 14 5 3 

Intenfe, 22 12 7 4 

or, DENT ENTER 

Syntonic 21 II 6 7 
LACS 
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_ The modern diatonic genus refults from the conomant direc- 
‘tion of the bafs on the chords of a fimilar mode. 


Faodamental and regular Baf of the Scale diatonically afcending 
by the natural Succeffion of the three Cadences. 


Its references have been fixed by the ufe of the fame chords ia 
different tones, fo that, if the harmony has at firft lain down the 
diatonic fcale, ’tis the modulation which has modified it, and 
this fcale, fuch as it is at prefent, is neither exact in regard to 
the air, or harmony, but only in regard to the method of em- 
ploying the fame founds in Here ules, 

The diatonic genus is, without contradi€tion, the moft na- 
tural of the three, fince it is the only one which can be ufed 
without varying the tone, {ts intonation alfo is incomparably 
more eafy than that of the two others ; and there is no doubt 
but that the firft fongs were compofed in this kind ;, but we muft 
obferve, that, according to the laws of modulation, which permit 
and prefcribes even the paflage from one tone to another, we 
have no pure diatonic in our mufic. Each particular tone, I wiil 
allow, in the diatonic, is good; but we cannot pafs from one 
to the other without fome chromatic tranfition, at leaft, an omif- 
fion of the harmony. The pure diatonic, in which no one of 
ahe founds is altered, either by the cleff or accidentally, is called, 
by Zarlin, diatono diatonic, and he gives the church-mufic as aa 
example. If the cleff is numbered with a B flat, in that ‘cafe, 
according to him, it is a flat diatonic, which muft not be con- 
founded with that of Ariftoxenes, (Vide FLAT.) In regard 
to the tran{pofition by diefis, this author fpeaks nothing of it, as 
it had not been praGifed in his time. Doubtlefs he would have 

iven it the name of rough or fharp diatonic, tho’ there had even 
refuked from it a minor mode, as that of E la imi, for in thofe 
times, when they had not the harmonic ideas of what we call 
tones and modes, and where they had already loft the other fig- 
nifications which the ancients fixed to the fame words, they paid 
a greater attention to the particular alterations of the notes than 
to the general conneétion which refulted from it. (Vide 


TION, 
TRANSPOSITION) U DIATONIC 
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DIATONIC SOUNDS or CHORDS. Euclid diftinguifhes 


under this name, amongft the moveable founds, thofe which do 
not partake of the greater genus, even in the chromatic and en- 
harmonic. Thefe founds in each kind are five in number, 1. e. 
the third of each tetrachord ; and they are the fame which other 
authors call apycni. (Vide Apycnr, Genus, TETRACHORD.) 

DIAZEUXIS, A Greek word which fignifies divifron, fepa- 
ration, disjunétion. *Tis by this term that the tome which fepa- 
rated two tetrachords disjoined, was called in ancient mufic, and 
which being added to one of the two, formed from it the dia- 
pente. Jtis our major tone, whofe reference is from 8 to Qy 
and which in effeét is the difference of the fifth and fourth. 

The diazeuxis in their mufic was placed between the mefis 
and paramefis, that is to fay, betweem the fharpeft tone of the 
fecond tetrachord, and the ffatteft of the third, or otherwife be- 
tween the note fynnemenon, and the paramefis hyperboleon, i. e. 
between the third and fourth tetrachord, provided that the dif- 
junétion was formed in the one or the other, for it could not be 
practifed at once in the two 

The homologous chords of the two tetrachords, between which 
there was a diazeuxis, founded the fifth, whereas they founded 
in fourth when they were conjoined. 

DIESIS, Is, according to old Bacchius, the fmalleft interval 
of the ancient mufic. Zarlin fays, that Philolaus, the Pythago- 
-rean, gave the name of diefis to the limma ; but he adds, a little 
farther, that the dicfis of Pythagoras is the difference between 
the limma and apotome. As to Ariftoxenes, he divided the ton 
into two equal parts, without many variations, or in three or 
four, From this laft divifion refulted the diefis, enharmonic 
minor, or fourth of à tone ; from the fecond, the minor chromatie 
“diefis or third of a tone; and from the third, the major diefis, 
which made exa&tly a demi-tone. 

DIESIS, Amongft the moderns, is ‘not properly, as amongft 
the ancients, an interval of mufic, but a fign of that interval 
which fpecifies that we muft raife the found of the note, before 
‘which it is placed, above that which it ought naturally to have, 
without, however, making its degree or name undergo a change. 
Moreover, as this elevation may be made, at leaft, three ways 
in the eftablifhed genera, fo there are three forts of diefis’, viz.. 

Firft, The-enharmonic minor, or fimple diefis, whofe form is 
like St. Andrews’s Crofs, according to all our muficians, 
who follow the praëtice of Ariftoxenes, it raifes the rote the 
fourth of atone; but properly it was only the excels ot the 
femi-tone major on the femi-tone minor. Wheretore from the 

natural 
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fatural mi to the fa B flat, there is an enharmonic diefis, whofe 
numetical powers are from, 125 to 128. 

Secondly, The chromatic diefis, double or ordinary diefis, 
marked by a double crofs, raifes the note a femi-tone 
minor. This interval is equal to that of the B flat, i, -e. the 
difference of the major to the minor femi-tone; wherefore, to 
afcend from a tone beyond the natural mi, we muft pafs to the. 
fa diefis. The reference of this diefis is from 24 to 25. (Vide 
on this article an effential remark at the word femi-tone.) 

Thirdly, The enharmonic major, or triple diefts, marked by 
a triple crofs, raifes, according to the Ariftoxenians, the note about 
three fourths of ‘a tone. arlin fays, that it raifes it a femi- 
tone minor, which cannot be ol of, our femi-tone, fince 
in that cafe, this diefis would be exaétly fimilar to our chromatic 
diefis. 

Of thefe three diefis’, whofe intervals were all praétifed in 
ancient mufic, there is only the chromatic which is ofed in 
ours; the intonation of the inharmonic diefis’ being to us an 
almoft infurmountable difficulty, and the ufe of them being alfo 
abolifhed by our fyftem. 

The diefis, as well as the B flat, is always placed on the left, 
before the note which ought to bear it; and before or after a 
cypher, it fignifies the fame thing as before a note. (Vide 
Cypuers.) “The diefis’ which are intermixt with the cyphers 
of the thorough bafs, are often no more than fimple crofles, as 
the enharmonic diefis: but this cannot caufe an equivocation, 
fince it is no longer in ufe. 

There are two methods of making ufe of the diefis. The one, 
accidental, when, in the courie of the air, we place it on the 
left of a note, This note, in the major modes, is moft generally 
found the fourth of the tone: In the minor modes, two acci- 
dental diefis’ are moft commonly neceflary, particularly in af- 
cending, i. e. one on the fixth note, and another on the feventh. 
The accidental diefis changes only the note which immediately 
follows, or, at the moft, thofe which in the fame meafure are 
placed on the fame degree, and fometimes in the ottave, without 
any Contrary fign. | } 

The other method is to make ufe of the. dicfis in the cleff, 
and in that cafe it is carried thro’ the whole continuance of the 
air, and’on all the notes which are placed on the fame degree, 
whereon is the -diefis, unlefs it is oppofed by fome B flat, or 
fharp, or that the cleff has no changes. , 

The pofition of the diefis’ in the cleff. is by no means arbi- 


trary, no more than that of the B’s flat; otherwife, the two 
U 2 {emi-tones 
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femj-tones of the o&tave would be fubjeé& to be found together 
-out of the prefcribed intervals, We muft then apply to the 
diefis’ a fimilar reafoning to that which we have made at the 
article B flat, and it will be found that the order of the diefis’ 
which is fuitable to the cleff, is that of the following notes, 
beginning by fa, and afcending fucceffively by fifths, or defcend- 
ing by fourths as far as the la, at which we generally ftop, be- 
caule the diefis of mi which would follow, does not differ at all 
from. the fa on our fcale, 


Order of Diefis’ on the Clef, 
Fa, Ut, Sol, Re, La, &c. &c. 


We muft take notice, that a diefis cannot be ufed in the clef 
without ufing alfo thofe which precede it; wherefore, the diefis 
of.ut is placed only with that of fa; that of fol with the two 
preceding, &c. &c, 

I have given, at the article Tranfpofed cleff, a formula to find 
immediately if a tone or mode ought to bear diefis’ in the cleff, 
and how many, 

Such is the acceptation of the word diefis, and its ufe, m 
practice. 

The moft ancient manulcript, wherein I have fecn the fign 
ufed, is that of Jean de Muris, which makes me imagine it might 
have been his invention. But it appears, in his examples, to 
have only the effect of B fharp; and this author alfo gives the 
name of diefis always to the major femi-tone. 

In harmonic calculations, we call diefis’ certain intervals, 
greater than a comma, and lefs than a femi-tone, which make 
the difference of other intervals engendered by the progreffions 
and references of the confonances, There are three of thefe 
diefis. Firft, The major diefis, which as the difference between 
ahe major and minor femi-towe, and whofe nnmerical powers are 
from 125 to 128, Secondly, The minor diefis, which is the 
difference between the femi-tone minor and major diefis, and in 
reference 3072 to 3125. Thirdly, The diefis maxima, in‘ nu- 
merical powers from 243 to 450, which is the difference of the 
minor tone and greater femi-tone, 

Ice muft be confefled, that fo many different acceptations of 
rhe fame word in the fame art, are only a caufe of frequeat 
equivocations, and produce a continual confufion of errors. 

DIEZEUGMENON, A tetrachord diezeugmenen is the 
name which the Greeks gave their third'tetrachord, when it was 
‘disjoined from the fecond. (Vide TETRACHORD.) 

DIMINISH’D, 
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_ DIMINISH’D, A diminifh’d interval is every minor interval, 
from which a femitone is taken by a diefis to the inferior note, 
or by a B flat to the fuperior. In regard to the juft intervals, 
formed by perfect confonances, when they are diminifh’d a femi- 
tone, they ought not to be called diminifh’d, but falfe; tho’ it 
is often faid, mal-a-propos, a diminifh’d fourth, inftead of faying 
falfe fourth; and diminifh’d o€tave, inftead of faying falfe 
oétave. 

DIMINUTION, An old word, which fignified the divifion 
of a long hote, as a minum, or crotchet, into many other fmaller 
notes of leffer powers. It was allo underftood, that this word 
exprefled thofe terms which we call by the denomination of 
trills or quavers. (Vide thofe words.) 

DIOXY, Is, with reference to Nicomachus, a name which 
the ancients gave fometimes to the confonance of the fifth, 
which they more generally called diapente. (Vide Dia- 
PENTE.) 

DIRECT, A direét interval is that which forms any kind of 
harmony on the fundamental found which produces it. Where- 
fore, the fifth, major third, and the o&tave, with their redditives, 
are rigoroufly the only dire& intervals; but by extenfion, we 
call allo dire& intervals all the reft, as well confonant as diffo- 
nant, which each part forms with the praétifed fundamental 
found, which ought to be below it. Wherefore, the minor in- 
terval is a direét interval on a concord in third minor, and in the 
fame manner the feventh or fixth added on the concord which 
bear their name. 

A dire& concord is that which has the fundamental found in 
fharp, and whofe parts are diftributed, not according to the moft 
hatural order, but according to the moft confined. Wherefore, 
the perfe&t direét concord is not oétave, fifth, and third, but 
third, fifth, and o€tave. 

DISCANT, This was, in our mufic, that kind of counter- 
point which the fuperior parts compos’d inftantly, in finging ex- 
tempore on the tenor or bafs, which forms fome idea of the 
flownefs with which the mufic ihould be direéted, to be executed 
in that manner by muficians, as little fkilful as thofe of thar 
time. ‘¢ Difcantant,” fays Jean de Mauris, ‘ qui fimul cum 
‘ uno vel pluribus dulciter cantat, ut ex diftinétis fonis fonus 
 unus fiat, non unitate fimplicitatis, fed dulcis concordifque 
‘ mixtionis unione.” After having explained what he means 
by confonances, and the choice which is neceflary to make be< 
tween them, he finds fault fharply with the fingers of his time, 
who praétifed them almoft ale ently: “© With what auda- 
city,” fays he, ‘ if our rules are good, do thofe dare compofe 


“the difcant, which have not the leaft comprehenfion of the 
Ga ‘<-choice 
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“© choice of concords, not the leaft miftruft of thofe which ate 
“© more or lefs concordant ; who neither know from.which they 
<¢ fhould abftain, nor which they fhould moft frequently ufes 
<< neither in what place to employ them, nor any thing which 
<¢ the practice of an art well underftood requires?, If they fuc- 
“€ ceed, it is by chance. Their voices wander without rule on 
“¢ the tenor, with which they are concordant, if fortune ftands 
‘€ their friend. They throw out their founds at hazard, as a 
£€ ftone-which an awkward hand aims at a mark, and which in 
an hundred times may hit it perhaps once.” Ces 

The good old Muris touches alfo thefe corrupters of pure and 
fimple harmony, in which his age abounded equally with ours. 
—Hcu, proh dolor ! His temporibus aliqui fuum defeétum inepto 
proverbio colorare moliuntur. IJfte eft, inquiunt novus difcan- 
tandi modus, novis fcilicet uti confonantiis. Offendunt ii intel- 
le&um eorum, qui tales defeétus agnofcunt, offendunt fenfum, 
nam inducere cum deberent delectationem, adducunt triftitiam. 
O incongruum proverbium! O mala coloratio! Jrrationabilis 
excufatio ! O magnus abufus, magna ruditas, magna beftialitas, 
ut afinus fumatur pro homine,-capra pro leone, ovis pro pilce, 
ferpens pro falmone! Sic enim concordiæ confunduntur cum 
diicordiis ut nullatenus una diftinguatur ab alia. O fi antiqui 
periti mufice doétores tales audiffent difcantatores, quid dixiffent 2 
Quid feciffent ? Sic difcantantem in creparent & dicerent. Non 
hunc difcantum, quo uteris, de me fumis. Nom tuum cantum. 
unum & concordantem cum me facis. De quo te intromittis > 
Mihi non congruis, mihi adverfarius, fcandalum tu mihi es: 
O utinam taceres ! Non concordas, fed deliras & difcordas. 

DISCORDANT, By this term is called every inftrumeat 
which is played on and is not in concord, every voice which 
fings falfe, every part which is not concordant with the reft.. 
An intonation which js not juft, forms a falfe tone. A continuance 
of a. whole falfe, forms a difcordant air. This is the difference 
between thefe two words. 

DISDIAPASON, A name given by the Greeks to the in- 
terval which we call double o&tave. 

The difdiapafon is nearly of the greateft extent which the hu- 
Man voice can arrive at without forcing itfelf. There are even 
very: few who can found it fully. It is for this reafon that the 
Greeks bounded each of their modes by this extent, and gave 
it the mame of a perfeët fyftem. (Vide Mopr, Genus, 
SYSTEM.) -.. 

DISJOINT, The Greeks gave the relative name of disjoint 
to two tetrachords, . which immediately followed each other, 
whilft. the deepeft chord of the fharp was a tone above the 

fharpeft 
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fharpeft of the flat, inftead of being fimilar to it. Wherefore, 
the two tetiachords, hypaton and diazeugmenon, were disjoint ; 
atid ‘the two, fynnemenon and: liyperbolean, were fo allo. (Vide 
TETRACHORD.) 

Among us, the name of disjoint is given to the intervals ae 
do not follow. each other immediately, but are teparated by 
another interval + whérefore thefe two intervals ut mi and fol fi 
are disjoint. The degrees which are not conjoint, but which. are 
compos’d of two or more conjoint degrees, are alfo called dif- 
joint degrees.’ Theréfore éach'of thefe two intervals, of: which 
Y have® fpoken, forms’ a ‘disjoint ‘degree. 

DISJUNCTION, Was, in ancient mufic, the fpace which 
feparated ‘the’ mefis ‘and paramefis, or’ in general ‘a tetrachord 
from one adjoining, when they were not conjoint. This {pace 
was a tone, and was calléd in Greek diazeuxis. 

‘DISSONANCE, Every found, which with another forms à 
concord difägreeable to the ear, or in a more extenfive fenfe 
every interval which is not confonant. Morcover, as there are 
no other confonances, but which form between themfélves, and 
with the fundamental, the founds of the perfeét concord, it 
follows thence, that every other interval is its true diffonance. 
The ancients evén counted as fuch, the thirds and fixths, which 
they cut off from the confonant accords. 

The term diffonance is derived from two words, the one Greek, 
the other Latin, which fignify a double found. In effect, what 
renders the diffonance difagrecable, is, that the founds which 
fornrit, far from uniting themfelves to the ear, ftrike againft 
each other, and are heard as two diftinét founds, tho’ firuck at. 
the fame time. 

The name of interval is. given fometimes to the interval, and 
fometimes to each of the two founds which form it. But tho’ 
two founds are diffonant between themfelves, the name of diffo- 
nance is given more efpecially to’ “that of the two which is moft 
remote from-the concord. : 

There are an infinity of poffible diffonances: but as in mufic 
all the intervals are excluded, which the received fyftem does not 
furnifh, thefe-are reduced to a fall number; alfo for praëtice, 
we ought to choote amongft thofe, only thofe which anfwer to 
the genus and mode ; and laftly, to exclude from the laft thofe 
whtch cannot be utéd according to prefcribed rules. What are 
thofe rules? Have they any “natural foundation, or are they 
purely arbitrary? . This is what I propofe to examine in this 
article. 

The phyfical principle of harmony is drawn from the p,,. 
duétion of the perfect pone by the: refonance of any foun) 
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AH the confonances arife from thence, and it is nature itfelf 
which furnifhes them. The diffonance proceeds on a ‘different 
plan, at leaft, fuch as we praétice. — 

. We allowedly find its generation in the progreffions of confo- 
nant intervals, and in their differences, but we cannot difcover 
any phyfical reafon which authorifes us to introduce it in the 
body itfelf of harmony. P. Merfenne contents himfelf with 
fhewing the generation by calculation, and the different connec- 
tions of diffonances, as well of thofe which are rejeéted, as of 
thofe added; but he mentions nothing.of the laws for ufing 
them. Monf. Rameau fays in formal terms, that the diffo- 
nance is not natural to harmony, and that it cannot be ufed 
therein without the affiftance of art. However, in another work, 
he endeavours to find its principle by numerical powers, and har- 
monic and arithmetical proportions, as if there were any identity 
between the proprieties of the abftraéted quantity, and the fen- 
fations of hearing. 

But after having wafted a quantity of analogies, after a num- 
ber of metamorphofes of thefe different proportions, the one 
within the other, after numerous operations, and ufelefs calcu- 
lations, he finifhes, by eftablifhing, on trifling conneétibns, that 
diffonance which he gave himfelf fuch unwearied pains only to 
difcover. Wherefore, becaufe in the order of harmonic founds, 
the arithmetical proportion gives it by the lengths ef the chords, 
a minor third in flat, (take notice that it gives it to the fhar 
by the calculation of vibrations) he adds to the flat of the fub- 
dominant a new minor third. The harmonic proportion gives it 
a minor third in fharp, (it would give it to the flat by vibra- 
tions) and he adds to the fharp of the dominant a frefh minor 
third, Thefe thirds added, do not, it is true, form any propor- 
tion with the preceding references: the references, which them- 
felves ought to have, are often changed ; but that fignifies little : 
Monf. Rameau gives powers to every thing for the beft. The 
proportion ferves it to introduce the diffonance, and the errors 
of the proportion to make it felt 

The illuftrious geometrician, who has deigned to make the 
world acquainted with Monf. Rameau’s fyftem, having fuppreffed 
all thefe vain calculations, I fhall follow his example, or will 
rather tranfcribe what he fays concerning the diffonance; and 
Mont. Rameau will be indebted to me for having drawn this 
explanation from the elements of mufic, rather than from bis 
writings. 

It being fuppofed, that the effential chords of the tone, ac- 
cording to Monf, Rameav’s fyftem, are known, viz. in the tone 
of ut, the tonic ut, the dominant fol, and the iub-dominant fa, 
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we muft alfo be acquainted, that thisfame tone of ut has the 
two chords ut and fol common with the tone of fol; and the two 
chords ut and fa, common with the tone of fa. Confequently 
this direétion of the bafs ut fol may belong to the tone of ut, or 
to that of fol; as the direction ot the bafs fa ut, or ut fa, may 
appertain to the tone of ut, or to that of fa. 

In that cafe, when we pafs from ut to fa, or to fol, in a funda- 
mental bafs, we are ftill ignorant in what tone we are. It would 
be however ferviceable to know it, and be able, by fome me- 
thod, to diftingnifh the generator from its fifths. 

We may gain this advantage by joining together the founds 
fol and fa, in the fame harmony, i. e. by joining to the harmony 
fol fi re of the fifth fol, the other fifth fa, in this manner, fol, 
fi, re, fa; this fa added, being the feventh of fol, forms a dif- 
fonance ; tis for that caufe, that the concord fol fi re fa is called 
diffonant concord, or concord of the feventh. It ferves to dif- 
tinguifh the fifth fol from the generator ut, which always bears, 
without mixture or alteration, the perfeét concord ut mi fol ut, 
given by nature herfelf. (Vide Concorp, CONSONANCE, 
Harmony.) 

By this means, we fee that when we pafs from ut to fol, 

we pafs at the fame time from ut to fa, becaufe the fa becomes, 
by this means, entirely determined, becaufe there is but this 
tone, to which the founds fol and fa belong at the fame 
time. 
_ Let us now fee continues, Monf. D’ Alembert, what we fhould 
add to the harmony fa la ut, from the fifth fa, below the gene- 
rator, to diftinguifh this harmony from that of the fame generator. 
It feems then, that we fhould add to it the other fifth fol, for the 
purpofe that the generator ut pafling to fa, may pals at the fame 
time to fol, and that the tone may be thereby determined; but 
this introduétion of fol in the concord of fa la ut would give 
two feconds following each other fa fol, fol la, that is to fay, 
two diffonances whole unien would be too agreeable to the ear ; 
an inconvenience which muft be avoided ; for if, to diftinguifh 
the tone, we alter the harmony of this fifth fa, we muft alter it 
as little as poffible. For this reafon, inftead of fol, we will take 
its fifth re, which is the found neareft to it, and we- fhall have 
for the fub-dominant fa, the concord fa la ut re, which we call 
concord of greater fixth, or fixth added. € 

We may take notice here of the analogy which is obferved 
between the concord of the dominant fol, and that of the fub- 
dominant fa, “the dominant fol, by afcending above the gene- 
rator, has a concord entirely compofed of thirds in afcending 
beyond iol, fol fi re fa. 

Moreover, 
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Moreover, the fub-dominant fa, being below the generator 
ut, we fhall find, in defcending by ut towards fa, by thirds, 
ut Ja fa re, which contains the fame founds as the concord fa la 
ut re gives to the fub-dominant fa. } | 

We moreover fee, that the alteration of the harmony of the 
two fifths, confifts only in the minor third re fa, or fa re, added 
on each fide to the harmony of thefe two fifths. ‘ : 

This explanation is fo much the more ingenious, as it fhews 
at_once the origin, ufe, direétion of the djffonance, its neareft 
conneétion with the tone, and the method of determining reci- 
procally the one by the other. The fault that I find in it, but 
an effential fault for making the whole glide, is the ufe of a 
chord unknown to the tone, as the eflential chord of the tone; 
and this, by a falfe analogy, ferving as a bafs to Monf. Rameau’s 
fyftem, deftroys it, by rendering itfelf erroneous. — 

I {peak . of ine fifth below the tonic, of that fub-dominant, 
between which and the tonic, there cannot be perceived the 
fmalleft union, which can authorize the ufe of this fub-domi- 
nant, not only as an effential chord of the tone, but even in 
any fenfe. In effeét, what is there common between the refo> 
nance, the fhaking of the unifon of ut, and the found of its 
fifth ‘below? ?Tis by no means becaufe the entire chord-is a 
fa, that its aliquots refound at the found of ut, but becaufe it is 
a multiple of the chord ut; and there is no multiple of this 
fame ut, which does not render a fimilar phoenomenon. Take 
the feptuple, it will fhake and refound in its parts as well as the 
triple : Can it be faid, that the found of this feptuple, or its oc- 
taves, are the effential chords of the tone? Enough is faid, 
fince it does not even form a commenfurable conneétion, in notes 
with the tonic. 

I know that Monf. Rameau has pretended, that at the found 
of any chord, another chord in its twelfth below fhook without 
refounding ; but, befides its. being a ftrange phoenomenon in the 
acouitic, that a ionorous chord which fhakes, does not refound, 
itis however known, that this pretended experience is an errer, 
that the fharp chord fhakes becaufe it divides itfelf, and that it 
appears not to refound, becaule it forms in its parts only the 
unifon ot the fharp, which is not eafily diftinguifhed. 
| Let Monf. Rameau then tell us, that he takes the fifth below, 
Becaute he tinds the fifth above ; and that this playing with fifths 
appe#s to him convenient for the eftablifhment of his fyftem : 
We may congratulate him on his invention fo very ingenious, 
but ‘et him not authorize it with a chimerical experience; let 
him not torment hindelr to tind, in the variations of harmonic 
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and arithmetical proportions, the foundations of harmony, 
nor take the propriety of numbers for that of founds: 

Take notice alfo, that if the counter-generation, which. he 
fuppofes could have a place therein, the concord of the fub-do- 
minant fa, fhould not, by any means, bear a major third, but a 


minor: becaufe the la Bemol is the trué harmionic, which is 
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affigned to it by this change ut fa la 5. So that according to 
this computation, the gamut of the ‘major mode ought naturally 
to have the minor fixth; but it has the major, as fourth fifth, 
or as fifth of the fecond note, wherefore here is a fecond con- 
tradiétion. | à 

Laftly, take notice, that the fourth note given by the feries of 
aliquots, from whence arifes the true natural diatonic, is by no 
means the oétave of the pretended fub-dominant, in the reference 
of 4 to 3, but another fourth note entirely different m the refe- 
rence of 11 and 8, fo that every theorician muft perceive it 
clearly at firft fight. 

I, however, appeal to the ear and experiencé of muficians.— 
Let them but liften to the rough and difagreeable cadence im-~ 
perfeët of the fub-dominant to the tonic, when compared with 
the felf-fame cadence, in its natural place, which is from the 
tonic to the dominant. In the firft cafe, can it be faid that the 
ear is fatisfied after the concord.of the tonic? Is it not in ex- 
peétation of a continuance, or conclufion, at the time it really 
has it?) Moreover, what is a tonic, after the which, the ear 
ftill remains unfatisfied ? Can it be looked on as a true tonic, 
and are we not in reality in the tone of fa, while we imagine 
ourfelves to be in that of ut? Let it be oblerved, how greatly 
the intonation of the fourth and the fenfible notc, as well af- 
cending as defcending, appears ftrange to the mode, and difh- 
cult to the voice. ho” long cuftom may have accuftomed the 
ear and voice of the mufician to it, the difficulty of beginners 
to found this note ought to fhew how very unnatural it is. 
This difficulty is attributed to the three confecutive tones. 
Ought it not to be feen, that thofe three confecutive tones, as 
well as the note which introduces them, give a barbarous mo- 
dulation, which has no foundation in nature? She certainly 
beftowed a better guidance on the Greeks when fhe made them 
finifh their tetrachord précifely at the mi of our fcale, that is 
to fay, at the note which precedes this fourth: They chofe 
rather to take this fourth below, and, by this means, they found 
by the ear alone, what all our harmonic theory has not rendered 
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If the teftimony of the ear, and that , of reafon unite, at 
leaft in the fyftem given, to reje&t the pretended fub-dominant, 
not only from the number of effential chords of the tone, but 
alfo from the number of founds which may enter into the {cale 
of the mode, what becomes of all this theory of diffonances ? 
What of the explanation of the minor mode ? and of the whole 
of Mont. Rameau’s fyftem ? 

Not being therefore able to perceive, either in phyfic or cal- 
culation, the real generation of the diffonance, I fought for it, 
an origin, purely mechanic; and ’tis in the following manner 
that I endeavoured to explain it in the encyclopaedia, with- 
out abfenting myfelf from Monf. Rameau’s praétieal fyftem. 

I fuppofe the neceffity of the known diffonance. (Vide Har- 
mony, CADENCE.) . ; 

It now remains to fee where that diffonance fhould be taken, 
and how uted. 

lf we compare fucceffively all the founds of the diatonic fcale 
with the fundamental found in each of the two modes, we fhall 
find for a complete diffonance the fecond, and the feventh, which 
js no more than a varied fecond, and which really forms a fecond 
with the o@ave. That the feventh fhould be varied from the 
fecond, and not the fecond from the feventh, is evident by the 
expreffion of the references, for that of the fecond 8. 9. being 
more fimple than that of the feventh g. 16. the interval which 
it reprefents, confequently is not the generated, but the gene- 
rator. 

1 allow that other altered intervals may become diffonant, but 
unlefs itis therein expreffed or underftood, they are only accidents 
in the modulation, to which the harmony pays no refpeét, and 
thefe diflonances, in that cafe, are not treated as fuch. Where- 
fore, it is a certain thing, that where there is no fecond, there is 
no diffonance; and the fecond is properly the only diffonance 
that can be ufed. 

To reduce all thefe confonances to their fmalleft fpace, we 
necd not go out of the oétave ; they are all therein contained in the 
perfeét concord. Let us then take this concord fol fi re fol, and 
zee in what part of that concord, which I as yet fuppofe in no 
tone, we may place a diflonance, 1. e. a fecond, to render it as 
little difguftful to the ear as poffible. On the la, between the 
fol and the fi, it would form a fecond with each, and confequently 
would be doubly diffonant. It would be the fame between the ft 
and re,. as between every interval of the third; let the interval 
of the fourth remain between the re and the fol. Here we may 
introduce a found two ways. 1ft. We may add the note fa, 
which will form a fecond with fol, and a third with re. adly. 
Or the note mi, which will form a fecond with re, and a third 
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with fol. It is evident, that from each of thefe two ways, will 
be produced the leaft rough diffonance that can be, fince it will 
not be difcordant with any one found; and it will produce a 
new Third, which, as well as the two preceding, will contribute 
to the fweetnefs of the whole concord. On one fide we fhall 
have the concord of the feventh, and on the other that of the 
fixth added; the only two diflonant accords admitted in the fyf- 
tem of the fundamental bafs. 

It is not fufficient to caufe the diffonance to be heard ; it muft 
be prefled ; you then difguft the ear only to flatter it afterwards 
more agreeably. Tere are two joint founds, on one fide the 
fifth and Gxth, and the other the feventh and the oftave ; as long 
as they willin this manner form the fecond, they will continue 
diffonant, but let the parts, which make them to be heard, be 
diftant one degree; let the one afcend, or the other defcend dia- 
tonically, and the fecond will on each fide become a third ; that 
is, one of the moft agreeable confonances. Wherefore, after fol 
fa will be found fol mi, or fala; and after re mi, mi ut, or re 
fa; and this is what is called preventing the diffonance. 

Tt remains to be determined, .which of the two joined founds 
fhould afcend or defcend, and which fhould continue as before ; 
but the plan in determination ftares us in the face. Let the fifth 
or the oétave remain as principal chords, let the fixth afcend, and 
the feventh defcend, as acceflary founds and diffonances. More- 
over, if, of the two joined founds, that which has the leaft com- 
pafs to make, fhould have the preference, the fa will again de- 
{cend on the mi after the feventh, and the mi of the concord of 
fixth added will afcend on the fa, for there is no fhorter courfe 
to prevent the diffonance. 

Let us now fee what courfe the fundamental found ought to 
take in relation to the movement affigned to the diffonance. 
Since one of the two joined founds remains in its place, it ought 
to form an unien in the following concord. The interval, which 
the fundamental bafs ought to form at quitting the concord, 
ought then to be determined on thefe two conditions: 1ft. That 
the ogtave of the preceding fundamental found may continue 
in its place after the concord of the feventh, and the fifth after 
the concord of fixth added. 2dly. Let the found, on which the 
diffonance is refolved, be one of the harmonies of that to which 
the fundamental bafs paffes. Moreover, the beft movement of 
the bafs being by intervals of the fifth, if it defcends from the 
fifth in the firft cafe, or if it afcends from the fifth in the fecond, 
all the conditions will be entirely fulfilled, as it is evident, by 
the infpeétion only of the example, 
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Perfeét Concord. Seventh. Sixth added. 


From thence is drawn a method of knowing to whatever 
chord of the tone each of the two concords is moft fuitable. 
Which are the two moft effential chords in each tone? The 
tonic and dominant. How can the bafs have its direétion by 
defcending from the fifth on two effential chords of the tone ? 
Tt muft be by paffing from the dominant to the tonic, of which 
the dominant is the chord to which the concord of the feventh 
is moft fuitable. How can the bafs by afcending from the fifth 
have its direétion on two effential chords of the tone? ’Tis by 
paffing from the tonic to the dominant, and of which the tonic 
is the chord to which the concord of fixth added is moft apt. 
The reafon for which fee in the example, where I have given a 
diefis to the fa of the concord which follows the fatter, for the 
re being dominant tonic, ought to bear the major third. The 
bafs may have other direétions, but thofe are the moft perfeët and 
the two principal cadences. (Vide CADENCE.) 

If thele two diffonances are compared with the fundamental 
found, we find, that that which defcends is a minor feventh, and 
that which rifes, a minor fixth; from whence we draw this new 
xule, that the major diffonances ought to afcend, and the minor 
defcend; for, in general, a major interval has lefs courfe to 
take in afcending, and a minor in defcending, and generally 
alfo in diatonic dircétions, the fmaller intervals are prefer- 
able. 

When the concord of the feventh bears a major third, that 
third forms with the feventh another diffonance, which is the 
falfe fifth, or by variation, the triton. This ‘third oppofite to 
the feventh, is alfo called major diflonance, and it is prefcribed 
to it to afcend, but that is in the quality of a fenfible note, and, 
withott the fecond, that pretended diffonance would by no means 
exift, or would not be treated as fuch. 

One obfervation notto be forgotten is, that the two only notes 
of the fcale, which are rot found in the harmonics of the two 
principal chords ut and fol, are precifely thofe which are therein 
introduced by the diffonance, and furnifh, by this means, the 
diatonic gamut, which, without this, would be imperfe&; and 
whi ch explains how the fa and la, though ftrange to the mode, are 
found in its fcale, and why their intonation, always rough, 
in fpite of cuftom, places at a diftance the idea of the principal tone. 

We 
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We muft alfo take notice, that thefe two diffonances, viz. the 
major fixth and minor feventh. differ no morethan a .femi-tone,. 
and would differ ftill lefs if the intervals were very exa@t. By 
the affiftance, of this obfervation we may draw from the principle 
of reafoning, an origia nearly approaching to both, as I will 
demonftrate. 

The harmonics which accompany any found whatever, are 
not bounden by thofe which compofe the perfeét concord. There 
are an infinity of others lefs fenfible in proportion as they become 


fharper, and their references more compofed ; and thefe references 


are expreffed by the natural feries of aliquots, + = 2-224 


9 
&c. The fix firft terms of this feries give the founds hic 
compofe the perfe€t concord and its redditives, the feventh being 
excluded; this feventh term, however, enters like them in the 
whole refonance of the generating found, tho” lefs fenfibly; but 
it does not enter as a confonance; it muft then as a diffonance ; 
and this diffonance is given by nature. It remains now to fee its 
connegtion with thofe of which I have fpoken. 
This conneétion, moreover, is intermediary between each, and 
nearly approaching to both; for the reference of the major fixth 


yrs 9 
is — ; and that of the minor feventh —. Thefe two references 
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being reduced to the fame terms are — and —: 
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The reference of the aliquot — connected to the fimple by its 


& q 
octaves, is — ; and this reference reduced to the fame term with 


the preceding, is found intermediary between the two, in this 
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manner —- —- —-; wherein we fee, that this connection differs 
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from the major fixth only a —, or nearly two commas; and 
35 I 3 
from the minor feventh only a -—, which is much lefs 


112 
than acomma. To make ufe of the fame founds in the diatonic 
genus, and in different modes, it has been neceflary to change 
them ; but this change is not great enough to erafe the traces of 
their origin. 
I have demonftrated, at the word Cadence, how the introduc- 
tion of thefe two principal diflonances, the feventh and the fixth 


added, gives a method of uniting a continuance of harmony by 
Ne making 
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making.it afcend or defcend at will, by the interpofition of dif- 
fonances. 

I make no mention here of the preparation of diffonances, lefs 
becaufe it has too many exceptions to form from it a general 
rule, than becaufe this is not its place. (Vide To PREPARE.) 
In regard to the diffonances by fuppofition or fufpenfion, vide alfo 
thofe two words. : 

Laftly, I mention nothing of the diminifhed feventh, a parti- 
cular concord, which I fhall have occafion to fpeak of at, the 
word Enharmonic. | 

Tho’ this method of conceiving the diffonance givès a pretty 
clear idea of it, yet, as this idea is not drawn from the founda- 
tion of the harmony, J am very far from endeavouring to give it 
a greater praife than it merits, nor have I ever given it more 
than its true worth; but they had till now reafoned fo ill on the 
diffonance, that I do not imagine myfelf to have proceeded 
worfe than others. Monf. Tartini is the firft, and, till now, the 
only one who has deduced a theory of diflonances from the true 
principles of harmony. To avoid ufelefs repetitions, I convey 
the reader to the word Syftem, where I have made the expofition 
of his. I will not take upon myfelf to judge if he has found, 
or not, that of nature; but I fhould take notice, at leaft, that 
the principles of this author appear to have, in their confequences, 
that üniverfality and conne&ion which is rarely found, unlefs in 
thofe which lead to the truth. 

One obfervation more on this article. Every commenfurable 
interval is really confonant : thefe are truly diffonant, only thofe 
whofe references are irrational ; for thefe are only thofe to which 
no common fundamental found, can be afligned. But the point 
being paffed, wherein the natural harmonies are ftill fenfible, this 
confonance of commenfurable intervals is not admitted any more 
than the induétion.’ In this cafe, the intervals form a great 
part of the harmonic fyftem, fince they are in the order of its 
natural generation, and are referréd to the common fundamental 
found ; but they cannot be admitted as confonant by the ear, be- 
‘caufe it does not perceive them in the natural harmony of the 
corpo fonoro. Befides, the more the interval is compofed, the 
more it is raifed to the fharp of the. fundamental found, which is 
proved by the reciprocal generation ‘of the fundamental found, 
and fuperior intervals.’ (Vide the Syftem of Monf. Tartini.) 
Moreover, when the diftance of the fuudamental found, at the 
moft fharp of, the generator, or generated interval, exceeds the 
extent of the mufical or perceptible fyftem, whatever is beyond 
that extent, being to be judged void, fuch an interval has no 
fenfible foundation, and ought to be rejcéted from practice, or 
only admitted as a diffonant. This is neither the a va 
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Monf. Rameau, or that of Tartini, or mine; but the difates of 
nature, the remainder of which I do not pretend to explain. 

MAJOR’ DISSONANCE, Is that which is prevented by 
afcending. This diffonance is only relative to the minor diffo- 
nance, for it-forms a third or fixth major-on the true fundamental 
found, and is no other than the fenfible note in a coricord do- 
minant, or a fixth added in its own. 

MINOR DISSONANCE, Is that which is prevented in de- 
fcending. This is always the diffonance properly fo called, i. e. 
‘the feventh of the true fundamental found. The major is alfo 
that which is formed by a fuperfluous interval; and the minor 
by a diminifhed interval. * Thefe different acceptations happen 
from the word diflonance being equivocal, and fignifying fome- 
_ times an interval, and at other times a fimple found. 

DITHYRAMB, A kind of Greek fong, which was fung in 
honour of Bacchus, in the Phrygian mode, and was filled with 
that fire and gayety that the God infpires to whom it was con- 
fecrated. We muft not enquire if our modern men of letters, 
always wife, have raifed their cries on the diforder and confufion 
of Dithyrambs. ’Tis very wrong, without doubt, to get drunk, 
particularly in honour of the Divinity! but I had much rather 
be intoxicated, than have that filly good-fenfe, which meafures, 
by cold reafoning, the works and difcourfes of a man in liquor. 

DITONE, Was, in the Greek mufic, an interval compofed 
. Of two tones, viz. a third major. (Vide INTERVAL, THIRD.) 

DIVERTISSEMENT, Is the name given to certain collec- 
tions of dances and airs, which it is the rule in Paris to infert 
in each aët of an opera, whether comic or tragic. An impor- 
tunate diverfion, the author of which has taken care to divide 
the aétion at fome interefting moment, and which the aétors and 
f{peétators, the former feated, the latter ftanding, have the pati- 
ence to fee and liften to. 

DIVISIONS, By this name were called the different methods 
of applying to the notes, the fyllables of the gamut, according 
to the different pofitions of the two femitones of the oétave, 
and according to the different routes to come at them. As Aretin 
invented only fix of thefe fyllables, and as there are feven notes 
to found in an oétave, it muft be neceflary to repeat the name of 
fome note. This was the reafon that they called always mi fa 
or fa la, the two notes, between which one of the femitones was 
placed. Thefe names determined at the fame time thofe of the 
neareft notes; whether in afcending or defcending. Moreover, 
as the two femitones are fubjeét to change their place in the 
modulation, and as there is in mufic a quantity of different me- 
thods to apply the fix fame fyllables to them, thefe methods ee 
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called <divifions, becaufe the fame:nôtes therein continually 
changed their names. (Vide GAMUT.) 

In the laft age the fyllable fi was added to the fix firft of the 
gamut of Aretin, By this means the feventh note of the fcale 
being found named, the divifions became nfelefs, and were abo- 
lithed from the Frenclx mufic ; but amongft all the other nations, 
where, according to the genius of the artift, the muficians al- 
ways take their old track, for the perfeétion of the art, they have 
not adopted the fi; and there is fome appearance, that in Italy, 
in Spain, in Germany, and in England, the divifions will ferve 
fometimes for the inconvenience of beginners. 

DO, A fyflable which the Italians fubftitute in the place of 
that of ut, the found of which they find too rough. The fame 
motive has led many perfons to undertake, and among others 
Monf. Sauveur, to chafige the names of the fyllables of our ga- 
mut; but the ancient cuftom has always pievailed amongft us. 
It is, perhaps, an advantage ; it is good to accuftom one’s ,felf to 
fol fa by rough fyllables, when we have none more fonorous to 
fabftitute in their place in finging. 

DODECACHORD, This is the title given by Henri Glavean 
to a large book of his compofition, in which, adding four new 
tones to the eight ufed in his time, and which ftill remain in the 
Roman ecclefiaftic canto’s, he thinks he has re-eftablifhed, in 
their purity, the ‘twelve modes of Ariftoxenes,, who, however, 
had thirteen ; but this pretence has been refuted by J. B. Doni, 
on his Treaty on the Genera and Modes. : 

DOMINANT, A dominant, or fenfible concord, ts that 
which is praëtifed on the dominant of the tone, and which an- 
nounces the perfeét cadence. Every major perfeét concord be- 
comes dominant as foon as the minor feventh is added to it. 

DOMINANT, Is, of the three effential notes of the tone, 
that which is a fifth above the tonic. The tonic’and the domi- 
nant determine the tone, they are each the fundamental of a par- 
ticular eoncord; whereas the mediant, which conftitutes the 
mode, has no concord with it, and only forms part of that of 
the tonic. 

Monf. Rameau generally gives the name of dominant to 
every note which bears a concord ‘of the feventh, and diftin- 
guifhes which bears the fenfible concord, by the name of domi- 
nant tonic; but on' account of the length of the word, this ad- 
dition bas not been: adopted by artifts, and they continue to 
call the sth of the tonic fimply dominant, and they do not call 
them dominants but fundamentals, the other notes bearing the 


concord of the feventh, which is fufficient for its expreffion, and 
prevents confution. 


DOMINANT, 
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DOMINANT, In church mufic, is the note which is moft 


{truck, in whatever of the tonic we may be. There are ‘in 
Church mufic a dominant and tonic, but no mediant. 

DORIC, The doric mode was one of the moft ancient in 
the Greek mufic, and it was the flatteft and loweft of thofe which 
have been fince called authentic, 

The charaëter of this mode was ferious and flat, but of a 
temperate flatnefs, which rendered it proper for war, and religious 
fubje&ts. Platon judges the majefty of the. doric mode as very 
proper to preferve good morals} and ’tis for this teafon that he 
permits the ufe of it in his republic. 

It was called doric becaufe it was in ufe amongft the people of 
that name. The invention of this mode was attributed to 
Thamaris of Thrace, who having been fo unlucky as to defy 
the mufes, and be conquered, he was deprived by them of his eyes 
and lyre. 

DOUBLE, Double, or redoubled intervals, are all thofe which 
exceed the extent of the oëtave. In this fenfe, the tenth is 
double of the third, and the twelfth double of the fifth. Somme 
give alfo the name of double intervals to thofe which are com- 
pofed of two equal intervals, as the falfe fifth, which is com- 

ofed of two minor thirds. 

DOUBLE, They call double, the airs of a piece of mufic 
fimple an itfelf, which are figured and doubled by the addition of 
many notes, which vary and adorn the canto, without disfiguring 
it. This is what the Italians call variazioni. (Vide Vari- 
ATIONS.) | 

There is this difference between the doubles and the flourifhes, 
that the one are at the choice of the mufician, which he ma 
make or quit at pleafure to re-take the fimple. But the double 
is never left, for when once it is begun, it muft be continued 
throughout the whole of the air. 

DOUBLE, Is alfe a word made ufe of in the opera of Paris, 
to mark out the aétors next in order, who fupply the place of the 
principal aétors, when they leave them thro’ ficknefs or fantafy, 
or when an opera is nearly at its end, and another is preparing. 
We muft have feen an opera in doubles to have any conception 
of fuch a fight; and how great muft be the patience of any one 
who would vifit it in that condition. All the zeal of the good 
French citizens, well provided with ears to prove it, is hardly 
fufficient to undergo fo deteftable a charivari. _ 

TO, DOUBLE, To double an air, is to place doubles therein. 
To double a part, is to fubftitute one in the place of the prin- 
cipal actor. (Wide DouBLe.) 

DOUBLE CHORD, A kind of play on the violin, which 
confifts in touching two chords at the fame time, ee twa 
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different parts. ‘The double chord has often x great effcét.” 
& Tt is difficult to play juftly on the double chord.” 

DOUBLE DEMI CROTCHET, A note in mufic equal to 
the fourth of a minum, or the half of a crotchet. Sixteen 
double demy crotchets are confequently ncceffary for a fe- 
mibreve, or four timed meafure. (Vide MEAsuRE, Power of 
the NoTEs.) 

We here fee the figure of the double demi crotchet tied or 
detached & 2 It is called by that name on account of the 
double dark at its tail, and which we muft diftinguifh from that 
properly called fo, which makes the fubje& of the following 
article. 

DOUBLE CROCHET, A note of abbreviation, which fhews 
the divifion of the notes into double demi crochets, as the fimple 
crochet fhews their divifion into demi crochets. Vide the Figure 
and effect of the double crochet. 


Double Crochet. 
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DOUBLE EMPLOI, A name given by Monf. Rameau to 
the two different methods by which the concord of the fub-do- 
minant may be treated and confidered, viz. as fundamental con- 
cord'of the fixth added, or as concord of the greater fixth, varied 
from a fundamental concord of the feventh. «In effe&, thefe 
two concords bear exactly the fame names, are cyphered in the 
fame manner, and are ufed on the fame chords of the tone 
fo that often we cannot diftinguifh which the author intended to 
ufe ; but by the affiftance of the following concord which pre- 
vents 1t, and which in the two cafes is different, 

To make this diftinétion, we confider the diatonic progrefs of 
the two notes, which form the fifth and fixth, and which making 


between 
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between themfelves an interval of the fecond, are one or the 
other the diffonance of the accord, 

This progrefs is alfo determined by the movement of the bafs. 
Jf then, of thefc two notes, the fuperior is diffonant, it will afcend 
a degree in the following concord. The inferior will continue in 
its place, and the concord will be a fixth added. If it is the inferior 
which is diffonant, it will defcend in the following concord. The 
fuperior will remain in its place, and the concord will be that of thg 
greater fixth. Vide the two cafes in the double emploi, 
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In regard to the compofer, the ufe he may make of the double 
emploi, is to confider the concord, which bears it in one light at 
going in, and another at going out; fo that falling in with it, 
as with a concord of fixth added, it prevents it as a concord of 

reater fixth, and fo reciprocally. 

Monf. D’Alembert has {hewn that one of the principal ufes of 
the double emploi, is to be able to bear the diatonic fucceffion of 
the gamut as far as the oétave, Without changing the mode, at 
Jeaft in afcending, for in defcending it is changed, Vide the ex 
ainple of that gamut and its fundamental bats, 


Gamut intirely in the fame tone by favour of the Double 
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It is evident, according to Mont Rameau’s fyftem, that all the 
harmonic fucceffion, which refults from it, is in the fame tone; 
for even on a prefling occafion, there are ufed only the three 
concords of the tonic, the dominant, and fub-dominant; this 
laft, giving, by the double emploi, that of the feventh of the fe~ 
cond note, which is ufed on the fixth. 

In regard to what Monf. D’Alembert adds in his Elements of 
Mufic, page 80, and which he repeats in the Encyclopedia, at 
the arude double emploi, viz. a the concord of the feventh 
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re fa Ja ut, even tho’ we fhould look upon it as varied fa ta ut re, 
cannot be followed by the concord-ut mi fo! ut; I cannot be of 
his opinion in that point. i À 

The proof which he gives of it, is, that the diffonance ut in 
the firft concord cannot be prevented in the fecond, fince it conti- 
nues in its place; but in this concord of the feventh, re fa la ut, 
varied from this concord, fa la ut re, in the fixth added, it is not 
ut, but re, that is the diffonance, which confequently fhould be 
prevented by afcending on mi, as it really does in the following 
concord, in fuch a manner, that this courfe is forced within the 
bafs itfelf, which from re could not, without an error, return to 
ut, but ought to afcend to mi, to prevent the diffonances. 

Monf. D’Alembert then fhews, that this concord, re fa la ut, 
preceded and followed by that of the tonic, cannot be authorized 
by the double emploi; and this is ftill very true, fince that con- 
cord, tho’ cyphered with a 7, is neither treated as a concord of 
the feventh at going in, or coming out, or at leaft it is not ne- 
ceflary to treat it as fuch, but only as a variation of the fixth 
added, whofe diffonance is in bafs; in which we fhould take 
notice, that this diffonance is never prepared : Wherefore, tho’ in 
fuch a paffage the double emploi is not brought in queftion, tho” 
the concord of the feventh is only there apparently, and impoffible to 
prevent in the rules, this does not hinder the paffage from. being 
good and regular, as I have proved it to theoricians, and as I am 
going to prove it to artifts, by an example of -this paflage, which 
cannot affuredly be condemned by any of them, or juftified by 
any other fundamental bafs than mine, 


‘Proof of the feventh varied from thé fixth added, 
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Y confefs that this variation of the fixth added, which conveys 
the diffonances to the bafs, has been blamed by Monf, Rameau ; 
that author, taking for fundamental the concord of the feventh 
which refults from it, has chofen rather to make the fundamental 
dats defcend-diatonieally, and prevent à feventh by another {e- 
venth, than to explain this feventh by a variation, 


Thad 
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Thad removed this error, and and many others in the papers 
which had continued a long time in Monf. D’Alembert’s hands, 
when he compofed his Elements of Mufic, fo that it is not his 
fentiments that I attack, but my own which I defend. 

In regard to the conclufion, the double emploi cannot be ufed 
with too great referve, and the greateft mafters, are thofe who 
are moft wary in employing it. 

DOUBLE FUGUE, We make a double fugue, when in the 
continuance of a fugue already appearing, another fugue is in- 
troduced in a quite different method ; and this fecond fugue mutt 
have its anfwer and entrance juft as the firft, which cannot be 
practifed, but by four parts. We may, with more parts, make a 
ftill greater number of different fugues be heard, but the confue 
fion is always to be feared, and ’tis then the mafter-piece of the 
art to treat them nicely. For this purpofe, fays Monf. Rameau, 
we muft obferve, as much as poffible, to make them enter only 
one after the other, particularly the firft time, that their progref- 
fion be varied ; that they be differently charaéterized ; and that, if 
they cannot be heard together, at leaft that a portion of the one 
be ee with a portion of the other. But thefe laborious tafks 
are made more for the fcholar than the mafter: Thefe are leaden 
weights tied to the feet of young runners, to make them more 
nimble when delivered from them. 

DOUBLE OCTAVE, An interval compofed of two o€taves, 
otherwife called fifteenth, and which the Greeks called dif-dia- 

afon. 

The double oétave is in computation doubled from the fimple 
oftave, and is the only interval which does not change its name, 
when compofed with itfelf, 

DOUBLE TRIPLE, An ancient name of the triple of mi- 
nums, or the meafure of three for two, which is ftruck as three 
timed, and contains a minum for each time. This meafure is 
no longer in ufe but in France, where it even begins to be abo- 
lifhed. 

DOLCE, This word in mufic is oppofed to forte, and is 
written above the lines of the French mufic, and below the Ita- 
Jian, where we:wifh to leffen the noife, temperate and fweeten the 
vehemence of the found, as in cecho’s and parts of accompani- 
ment. The Italians often write piano in the fame fenfe; but 
their critics in mufic declare them not to be fynonymous terms, 
and that it is from abufe that moft authors ufe them as fuch. 
They fay,.that piano fignifies only a moderation of the found, 
a diminution of the noife; but that dolce denotes, befides that, 
a method of playing piu foave, fweeter, more united, and an- 
fwering almoft to the ward Jouré in French, 
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_ The dolce has three divifions, which we muft take notice of, 
viz. the half play, the fweet, and the very fweet. However 
nearly thefe divifions may appear to be allied, a well-played band 
renders them very diftiné and fenfibie, 

_ DRAMATIC, This epithet is given to imitative mufic, proper 
to theatrical picces of finging, as operas. It is alfo called lyric 
mufic. (Vide IMITATION ) 

DUET, This name is generally given to all kinds of mufic 
in two parts; but at prefent the fenfe is reftrained to two reciting 
parts, vocal or inftrumental; the fimple accompaniments being 
excluded, which are looked upon as nothing. Wherefore we call 
duet an air for two voices, tho’ there be a third part for the tho- 
rough bafs, and others for the fymphony. In a word, to confti- 
tute a duet, two principal parts are neccflary, between which the 
air muft be equally diftributed. . 

The rules of the duet, and of two part mufic in general, 
are the moft rigorous for the harmony ; we thercin refufe many 
paffages, many. movements, which would be permitted to a greater 
number of parts; for a paflage or a concord which would pleafe 
in a third or fourth found, becomes difguftful to the ear without 
them. Moreover, we fhould be unpardonable to choofe ill, hav- 
lag only two founds to take in each concord. Thefe rules were 
formerly fti!l more fevere, but all that has been now laid afide 
an thefe latter times, where all the world fet up for com- 
-pofers. 

We may view the duet in two lights, viz. fimply as a two 
part air, fuch as, for’ inftance, the firft verfe of the ftabat of 
Pergolefis, the moft perfe€t and affecting duet that has come 
from the pen of any mufician ; or as a part of imitative and the- 
atrical mufic, fuch as the duets in the opera fcenes, In each eafe, 
the duet is, of all kinds of mufic, that which requires moft 
t.fte, choice, and the moft difficult to treat on, without going 
from the unity of melody. I beg to be permitted to make fome 
obfervations here on the dramatic duet, whofe particular dif- 
ficulties are joined to thofe which are common to all the duets. 

The author of the letter on the opera of Omphale, has fen- 
fibly remarked that the duets are out of nature in imitative mu- 
fic; for nothing is lefs natural than to fee two perfons fpeaking 
to each other for a certain time, either to fay the fame thing, or 
to contradiét, without ever liftening, or anfwering each other ; 
and tho’ this fuppofitioa might be admitted in certain cafes, it 
could not ftill be ufed in tragedy, where this indecency is neither 
fuitable to the dignity of the perfons who fpeak, or to the edu- 
cation they are fuppofed to have. 

There is nothing then but the tranfports of paffion which can 
lead two heroic {peakers to matérrupt each ther, to fpeak both 
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@ once ; and, even in fuch a eafe, it is very ridiculous that thele 
pretended difcourfes fhould be prolonged fo as to make a complete 
piece on both fides. 

The firft method of preventing this abfurdity is then, to 
place the duets only in lively and touching fituations, where the 
agitation of the fpeakers throws them into a kind of delirium, 
capable of making the fpeétators and themfelves forget thote 
theatrical ornaments which ftrengthen the illufion in a cold {cene, 
and deftroying it in the heat of their pañlions. The fecond me- 
thod is, to ufe the duet as much as poffible in dialogue. This 
dialogue ought not to be phrafed and divided into greater periods, 
as that of the recitative, but formed of interrogations, anfwers, 
fhort lively exclamations, which give oocafion to the melody to 
pafs alternately and nimbly from one part to another, without 
ceafing to form a continuance, which may remain on the ear, 
A third attention is, not to take all the violent paffions indiffer- 
ently for fubjeéts, but only thofe which are fufceptible of a 
fweet melody, and a little contraft fuitable to duets, to render its 
tune accented, and its harmony agreeable. Rage and pañlion are 
too quick in their courfe. Nothing can be diftinguifhed; we 
hear only a confufed roar; and the duet has no effe&t.. More- 
over, the perpetual return of injuries and infults would be more 
fuitable to herdfmen than heroes; and this is exaétly fimilar to 
the rhodoemontade of thofe perfons who prefer fear to danger. 
Much lefs fhould we make ufe of the foft accents, of chains, 
darts, flames, a flat and cold jargon, which paffion never knew, 
and of which good mufic ftands no more in need than good 
poetry. The inftant of a feparation, that wherein one of the 
two lovers goes to death, or into the arms of another, the fincere 
reformation of one faithlefs, the touching contention of a mother 
and her fon, wifhing to die for each other: All thofe moments 
of affliétion, where one cannot fail of fhedding delicious tears ; 
thofe are the true fubjeéts to be treated in duo, with that fimpli- 
city of words which is fuitable to the language of the 
heart. 

All thofe who have frequented lyric theatres know how much 
the word addio only excites compaffion and emotion in the whole 
audience. But fo foon as a piece of wit, or well-turned phrafe 
begins to be perceptible, the charm inftantly vanifhes, and is 
fucceeded by immoderate laughter. 

Herein are fome obfervations which are neceffary to the poet. 
In regard to the mufician, it is his duty to find an air fuitable 
to his fubjeét, and diftributed in fuch a manner, that each of 
the fpeakers, taking his tura, the whole compafs may form 
only one melody ; which, without changing the fubject, or at 
leaft without altering the movement, may pafs in its progrefs 
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from one fide to the other, without ceafing to be one. The 
ducts which have the greateft effet, are thofe with equal voices, 
becaufe their harmony is neareft conneéted ; and amongft equal 
voices, thofe which have the greater effe& are the treble, becaufe 
their diapafon, being fharper, is more diftin€t, and the tone more 
touching. The duets alfo of this fpace are the only ones em- 
ployed by the Italians in their tragedies ; and I don’t doubt, but 
the ufe of caftrati, in the parts of men, was due in fome meafure 
to this obfervation. But tho’ there fhould be an equality between 
the voices, and unity in the melody, it muft not be faid-that the 
two parts fhould be exadtly fimilar in their turn of finging ; for 
befides the diverfity of ftyles fuitable to them, it is very rare that 
the fituation of two. aétors fhould fo perfeëtly be the fame, as that 
they ought to exprefs their fentiments in the fame manner; where- 
fore the mufician ought to vary their accent, and give to each of 
the two the charaëter which beft paints the ftate of his foul, par- 
ticularly in alternate recitative. 

When we join the two parts together (which ought to be done 
feldom, and continue but little) we muft find an air fufceptible of 
acourfe by thirds or by fixths, in the which the fecond part 
may caufe its effect, without being divided from the firft, (Vide 
Unity or Meropy.) We muft preferve the roughnefs of 
he diffonances, the piercing and ftrengthening founds, the fortif- 
fimo of the orcheftra for moments of diforder and tranfport, 
where the ators, feeming to forget themfelves, carry their mad- 
nefs into the foul of every fenfible fpeétator, and make him feel 
the power of a harmony nicely managed ; but fuch periods fhould 
be rare, fhort, and artfully introduced. One muft, by a {weet 
and afteéting mufic, have already difpofed the heart and ear ta 
every emotion, that each of them may unite in their attention 
to thefe violent paffions; and they muft pafs with that rapidity 
which is appropriated to our weaknefs; for when the agitation is 
roo great, it cannot laft, and whatever is beyond nature can make 
ao impreflion. 

As {cannot flatter myfelf that I am clearly underftood through- 
out the whole of this article, I think it neceflary to join an ex- 
ample, on which the reader, comparing my ideas, saps have a 
more eafy conception of them, It is drawn from the Olympiad 
of Metaftafio; the curious will do well ta look into the mufic of 
the fame opera, by Pergolefis, how this firft mufician of his time, 
and ours, has treated this duct; the fubje& of which is here 
prefented. vale 

Megacles having engaged to fight for his friend in the games, 
wherein the reward ot the conqueror was the beautiful Ariftæa, 
finds, in this fame Ariftæa, the miftrefs whom he adores, de- 
lighted with the combat, which he is about to fuftain, aad which 
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fhe attributes to his love for him. Ariftæa fpeaks on this fubje& 
the moft affe&ting words, to the which he gives a no lefs tender 
anfwer, but with the fecret defpair of neither being able to recall 
bis word, nor difpenfe, at the expence of his happinefs, with that 
of a friend to whom he is indebted for his life : Ariftea, alarmed 
at the grief which fhe fees painted in his eyes, and which his 
broken and equivocal difcourfes confirm, acquaints him with her 
inquietude ; and Megacles being unable to fupport, at the fame 
time, his own defpair, and the troubles of his miftrefs, leaves her 
without an explanation, and relinquifhes her a prey to the moft 
piercing forrows. It is in this fituation that they fing the follow- 
ing duet: 


DEC AgGaL bs. 
Mia vita . . . . . addio 
Ne’ giorni tuoi felici 
Ricordati di me. 
AUR IS TL AA 


Perchè cofi mi dici, 
Anima mia, perche ? 


MEGA CLIE"S; 
Taci, bell’ Idol mio. 


ARIS TAA. 


Parla, mio dolce amor. 


TOG ETH ER? 
Mecacres.—Ah! che parlando . 
ARISTÆA.— Ah! che pl ohDio ! 

Tu mi traffigi il cor: 

ARISTA, afidy 

Veggio languir chi adoro, 
Ne intendo il fuo languir! 


Di gelofia mi moro, 
E nea lo poffo dir! 


Aat TOGETHER, 
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Chi mai provo di quefto 
Affanno piu funefto, 
Piu barbaro dolor ? 


As much as this dialogue appears to be only the continuance 
of the fcene, what colleéts it into one duet only, is the unity of 
the defign, by which the mufician re-unites all its parts, according. 
to the poet’s intention. 

In regard to the burlefque duets, which are ufed in the inter- 
mediaries, and other comic operas, they are not generally for 
equal voices, but between the bafs and the treble. If they have 
not the pathos of the tragic duets, in lieu of it they are fufceptible 
of a more ftriking variety, of more different accents, and more 
expreffive charaéters. All the gentility of coquetry, all the amufe- 
ment of the laughable characters, all the contraft of the nonfenfe 
of one fex, and’ the cunning of the other ; laftly, all the acceffary 
ideas of which the fubjeé is fufceptible ; all thefe may occur to 
throw a prettinefs and an interefting harmony in thefe duets, the 
rules of which are in other refpeéts the fame as the preceding, 
in what regards the dialogue and unity of melody. To find a 
comic perfeét duo to my liking, in all its parts, [ will mot omit 
the immortal author who has furnifhed me with thefe two ex- 
amples, but will cite the firft duet of the Serva Padrona: ‘ Lo 
conofco a quegl’ oc@hietti, &c. &c.” and boldly as a model of 
agreeable finging, unity of melody, fimple harmony, pure and 
brilliant accent, dialogue, and tafte, in which nothing can fail, 
when it is well rendered, if the hearers who underftand it, pay it 
that honour which it merits. 

DUPLICATION, A term in church mufc. The intonation 
by duplication is made by a kind of pertelefis, by doubling the 
penultimate note of the word, which terminates the intonation, 
which has no place but when this penultimate is immediately 
below the laft. In that cafe, the duplication ferves to mark it 
more fully, in the manner of a fenfible note. 

DURATE, By this term is called every thing which difgufts 
the ear by its effeét. . There are voices rough and fliding, inftru- 
ments fharp and ftill rough, as well as compofitions duraté. 
The roughnefs of the B fharp occafioned its formerly receiving 
the name of B duraté. There are rough intervals in melody, 
fuch as the diatonic progrefs of the three tones, whether in af- 
cending or falling, and fuch in general are falfe relations. There 
arein the harmony rough concords, fuch as the triton, the fu- 
perflugus fifth, and, in general, all the major diflonances. The 
eontinied roughacfs is difgufting to the ear, and renders a picce 
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of mufic difagreeable ; but when managed with art, it anfwers the 


purpofe of a claro obfcure, and makes an addition to the ex- 
preffion, 


E. 


SI MT, E LA MI, OR SIMPLY E, Is the third found 
of the gamut of Aretin, which is otherwife called mi. (Vide 
AMUT. 

ECBOLE was, in the moft ancient Greek mufic, an alteration 
of the enharmonic genus, when a chord was accidentally raifed 
five diefis’s above its ordinary concord. | 

EAR. This word is figuratively ufed as a mufical term. To 
have an ear, is to have a fenfible, clear, and true idea in hearing 
mufic ; fo that, whethey for intonation, or for meafure, we may 
be difgufted with the fmalleft error, and pleafed with the beauties 
of that art, when hearing them. He has a bad ear who is conti- 
nually finging falfe, cannot diftinguifh the true intonation from 
the falfe, or who is not fenfible of the precifion in a meafure, and 
ftrikes it at an unequal or counter time. Wherefore the word ear 
is always taken for a nicety in the fenfation or judgment of that 
fenfitive faculty, In this acceptation the word ear is never ufed, 
but with the fingular, and with the partitive article, ‘ To have 
SOTaN Car, GOLCH ee, Ce 

ECHO. A returned or refle&ted found, by a folid body, and 
which by that means is repeated, and renewed to the ear, This 
word is derived from the Greek 7X9, a found. 

We call alfo by the name of echo, the place where the repe- 
tition is heard, 

We diftinguifh the echos taken in this fenfe into two kinds, 
viz. 1ft, the fimple echo, which only repeats the voice once ; 
2dly, the double, or multiple, which repeats the fame founds 
twice, or more founds. 

. In fimple echos, there are fome tonics, that is, which only, 
repeat the mufical and fuftained found; and others fyllabic, which 
repeat alfo the wards of the voice. 

We may draw a part from multiple echos, to form concords 
and harmony with a fingle voice, by making between the voice 
and echo a kind of canon, the meature ‘of which fhould.be di- 
rected on the time which paffes betwixt the pronounced founds, 
This method of making to one’s felf alone an harmonic concert, 
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mutt, ifthe finger be ingenious, and the echo ftrong, appear afto~ 
fifhing, and almoft magical to an unprepoffeffed hearer. 

The name of echo is conveyed in mufic to thofe kinds of 
airs or pieces, in the which, by the imitation of the echo, are 
repeated now and then, fweet or ftrong, a certain number of notes, 
It is on the organ that this method of playing is moft commonly 
ufed, on account of the facility there is in forming echos on the 
pofitive : We may alfo form echos on the harpfichord, by means 
of the fmaller keys. 

The Abbé Broffard fays, that the word echo is fometimes ufed 
in the place of dolce, or piano, to denote, that the voice, or in- 
ftrument, fhould be fweetened as to form an echo. This cuftoth 
no longer fubfifts. 

ECHOMETRE. A kind of graduated fcale, or rule divided 
into feveral parts, which is ufed to meafure the duration or length 
of founds, to determine their different powers, and even the refe- 
rences of their intervals, 

This word is derived from the Greek 10s, a found, and merpoy, 
ameafure. I will not undertake the defcription of this machine, 
becaufe no ufe will ever be made of it ; and, as the beft echometre 
is a fenfible ear, and long experience in mufic; thofe who wifh to 
know more of it, may confult the work of Monfieur Sauveur, in 
ferted in thofe of the Academy of Sciences, 1701. They will theré 
find two fcales of this kind, one of Monfieur Sauveur, and thé 
other of Monfieur Loulie. (Vide Chronometre.) 

ECLYSE was, in the moft ancrent Greek mufic, an alteration 
in the enharmonic genus, when a chord was accidentally lowered 
three diefis’s below its ordinary concord ; wherefore the eclyfé was 
contrary to the fpondeafm, 

EIGHT EENTH. An interval which comprehends feventeen 
conjoint degrees, and confequently eighteen diatonic founds, count- 
ing the two extremes. This is the double o€tave of the fourth, 
{Vide fourth.) 

EFFECT. An agreeable and ftrong impreffion which an excel: 
lent mufic imprints on the ear and mind of an audience ; where- 
fore, the fingle word effe& fignifies a pleafing and fine effeét in mu- 
fic. We not only fav of a work, that it has an effet, but diftin- 
guifh under the name of circumtances, which are the caufe of the 
effe&, all thofe wherein the produced fenfation appears fuperior 
the methods employed to raife it. 

A continued practice may teach the knowledge of what things 
produce an effc& when laying before the eye, but it is genius only 
which can ditcover them. It is the fault of all bad compofers and 
beginners to load parts upon parts, inftruments on inftruments, to 
ditcover the effet which follows from them, and to open, as an an- 
cient faid, a wide mouth to blow on a ‘mall flute. One would fay, 
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to fee their partitions fo loaded, fo’numerous, that they intend to 
furprife by prodigious effeéts ; and if in hearing the whole you are 
furprifed, ’tis to hear a trifling piece of mufic, bald, confufed, with- 
out effeét, and more proper to ftun the ears than to delight them. 
On the contrary, the eye wanders over the partitions of great ma< 
fters to difcover thofe effeéts, ravifhing and fublime, which their 
mufic, when executed, produces, It is, that a continued detail 
is ignorant of true genius, that it affords no amufements by a 
quantity of filly objeëts, but that it moves you by great effeéts, 
and the ftrength and fimplicity of itunited, always form its cha- 
taéter. 

ELEGY. A kind of compofition for the flute, invented, as it 
is faid, by Sacadas, of Argos. 

ELEVATION. © The elevation of the hand or foot, in ftrikin 
the time, ferves to mark the weaker time, and is properly called 
raifed. Among the ancients it was the contrary. The elevation 
of the voice in finging, is the movement by which it is carried 
into fharp. 

ELEVENTH. Replique, or oétave of the fourth. This ine 
terval is called the eleventh, becaufe eleven fub diatonics muft be 
formed to pafs from one of thefe terms tothe other. 

Monfieur Rameau wifhed to give the name of eleventh to the 
concord which is generally called fourth; but as this denomina- 
tion has not been tollowed, and as Monfieur Rameau himfelf has 
continued to cypher the fame concord with a four and not an ele 
ven, we muft cenform to cuftom. (Vide concord, fourth fuppo- 
tion. 

ELINE. A name given by the Greeks to a fong of the 
weavers. (Vide SONG.) 

ENDEMATIA was the air of a kind of dance peculiar to the 
inhabitants of Argos. 

ENHARMONIC, one of the three genera of the Greek mue 
fic; often alfo called harmony by Ariftoxenes and his followers. 

This genus refulted from a particular divifion of the tetrachord, 
according to which, the interval which is placed betwixt the li+ 
chanos, or third chord, and the mefis, or fourth being of a triton, 
or third major, there continues to complete the tetrachord in 
flat, only a femi tone to divide into two intervals, viz. from the 
‘hypaton to the parhypaton, and from the parhypaton to the lie 
chanos. We will explain under the word genus how the divi- 
Mon was made. 

The enharmonic genus was the fweeteft of the three, in the 
opinion of Ariftides Grvciien It paffed as very ancient, and the 
generality of authors, attributed the invention of it to Olympus, 
the Phrygian. But his tetrachord, or rather his diateflaron of 
thjs genus, contained only three chords, which formed together 
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twouncompofed intervals, the firft of a femi tone, and the othet 
a third major ; and from thefe two intervals alone, repeated from 
tetrachord to tetrachord, refulted at that time all the enharmonic 
genus. ’Twas not, till after the time of Olympus, that they 
thought of inferting, in imitation of the other genera, a fourth 
chord between the two firft, to form the divifion which I have 
juft mentioned. We may fee the connections, according to the 
fyftems of Ptolomy and Oriftoxenes, at the word diatonic. 

This genus, fo furprifing, fo admired by the ancients, and ac- 
cording to fome, the firft difcovered of the three, kept not its re- 
nown long. Its extreme difficulty rendered it foon forfaken, in 
proportion as art gained combinations by lofing its energy ; and 
when the agility was a fubftitute for the nicety of the ear. Plu- 
tarch alfo finds great fault with the muficians of his time, for 
having loft the fineft of the three genera, and daring to fay, that 
its interva!s were not fenfible, as if every thing that efcaped their 
grofs feutes (adds that great philofopher) muft be out of nature. 

We have at prefent a kind of enharmonic genus entirely diffe- 
rent from that of the Greeks. It confifts, as the two others, in 
a peculiar progreflion of harmony, which engenders, in the courfe 
of the parts of the enharmonic intervals, by ufing it fucceffively, 
or, at the fame time, between two notes, which are a tone from 
each other, the B flat of the inferior, and the diefis of the fupe- 
ricr. But though, according to the rigor of the conne€tions, this 
dicfis and B flat ought to form an interval betwixt themielves, 
(vide fcale, and fourth of a tone) This interval is found void, by 
means of the temperament, which, in the eftablifhed fyftem, 
makes the fame tone ferve two purpoles, which does not prevent 
fuch a paffage from producing, by the force of modulation and 
harmony, a part of the effect, which we feek in the enharmo- 
nic tranfitions. 

As this genus is but little known, and as our authors are con- 
tented to give fome notions of it too fuccinét, I think I muft ex- 
plain it here a little more at length, 

We muft then. obferve, that the concord of the feventh dimi- 
nifhed, is the only one on which we can praétice paflages truly 
enharmonic ; and that by virtue of that fingular propriety which 
it has of dividing the entire o€tave into equal intervals. Let us 
take in the four founds which compole this concord, that which 
we wilh for fundamental, and we fhall always equally find, that 
the three other founds form on this a concord of 7th diminifhed. 
Moreover, the fundamental found of the concord of 7th dimi- 
nilhed is always a fenfible note ; fo that, without changing any 
thing in this concord, we may, by a method of double, or qua- 
druple employ, make it ferve fucceffively on four different fun- 
damentals, viz. on four different fenfble notes. ; 

It 
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_Tt follows thence, that this fame concord, without having any 

change, either in the accompaniment or the bafs, may bear four 
different names, and confequently be cyphered in four different 
methods, viz. witha 7 à under the name of diminifhed feventh ; 
with a 6 + under the name of major fixth and falfe fifth, witha + 4 
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under the name of minor third and triton; and laftly, with a + 2 
under the name of fuperfluous fecond. 1t muft be underftood, that 
the cleff fhould be numbered differently, according to the tones in 
which we are fuppofed to be, 

Here then are four methods of going from a concord of dimi- 
nifhed feventh, by fuppofing ourfelves fucceffively in four dif- 
ferent concords ; for the fundamental and natural direétion of the 
found, which bears a concord of diminifhed feventh, is to be re- 
folved on the tonic of the minor mode, of which it is a fenfible 
note. 

Let us next imagine the concord of the diminifh’d feventh on 
ut diefis, a fenfible note. 1f I take the third mi as fundamental,. 
it will become a fenfible note in its turn, and confequently will ex- 
prefs the minor mode of fa; moreover, this ut diefis refts cer- 
tainly in the concord of mi, a fenfible note, but it isin quality of 
re B flat, viz. of the fixth note of the tone, and of the diminifh’d 
feventh of the fenfible note; wherefore this ut diefis, which, as a 
fenfible note, was obliged to afcend into the tone of re, becomes 
te B flat'in the tone of fa, and is obliged to defcend as diminifh’d 
feventh, which is an enharmonic tranfition. If inftead of the 
third, we.take in the fame concord of ut diefis the falfe fifth fol, 
as a new fenfible note, the ut diefis will again become re B flat, 
in quality of the fourth note, another enharmonic paflage. Laftly, 
if we take the diminifhed feventh itfelf as a fenfible note, inftead of 
fi B flat, we muft neceffarily confider it as la dicfis, which forms 
a third enharmonic paflage on the fame concord. 

Through the means of thefe four different methods of viewing 
the fame concord fucceffively, we pafs from one tone to another, 
which appears very diftant fromit. We give a different progrefs 
to the parts from that, which, in their firit place, they ought to 
have; and thefe paflages when managed a propos, are capable, 
not only of furprifing, but even delighting the audience, when 
well conduéted. 

Another fource of variety, in the fame genus, is drawn from 
the different methods in which the accord may be refolved which 
announces it; for though the moft natural modulation would be 
to pafs from the concord of diminifhed feventh, on the fenfible 
note, to that of the tonic in the minor mode, we may, by fubiti- 
tuting the major for the minor third, render the mode major, and 
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even add to it the feventh, to change that tonic in dominant, and 
by this means to pafs into another tone. By means of thefe diffe- 
rent reunited combinations, we may get out of the concord in 
twelve ways. But, from thefe twelve, where are only nine, which, 
giving the change of diefis into B flat, or reciprocally, can be truly 
enharmonic ; moreover, in thefe nine different modulations, there 
are onl shire different fenfible notes, each of which is tale ed by 
three different pañlages ; fo that, by taking it in its true fenfe, we 
find on each fenfible note no more than three truly enharmonic 
paffages, all the reft not being really enharmonic, or having con- 
ne&tion with fome one of the three firft. (Vide an example of all 
thefe paflages.) 


Twelve methods of going out of a concord of diminifhed feventh, 
wherein are comprifed the three enharmonic tranfitions, and 
their combinations. 
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Tt has been frequently attempted to make entire pieses in the 
enharmonic genus, in imitation of the modulations in the diatonie 
genus. To give a kind of rule.to the fundamental directions of this 
genus, it has been divided intodiatonic enharmonic, which pro+ 
ceeds by a fucceffion of major femi tones, and in chromatic or i 
monic, which proceeds by a fucceffion of femi tones minor. 

The air inthe firft kind is diatonic, becaule its femi tones are 
major, and itis enharmonic, becaufe two major femi tones toge+ 
ther form a tone of enharmonic interval too ftrong. To form thie 
kind of air, we muft make a bafs which defcends from fourth, and 
afcends from major third alternatively. A part of the trio between 
the parce in the opera of Hippolitus, is of this kind, but it could 
never be executed in the opera houfe at Paris, though Monfieur 

ameau affures us, that it has been performed in other places, by 
the confent and defire of the muficians, and had a furprifing 
effect. 

The air of the fecond kind is chromatic, becaufe it proceeds by 
minor femitgnes. It is enharmonic, becaufe the two confecutive 
femi tones minor form too weak a tone of an enharmonic in- 
terval. 

To form this kind of air, we muft make a fundamental bafs, 
which defcénds from minor third, and afcends from major alternas 
tively, Monfieur Rameau aéquaints us, that in the operà of thé 
Gallant Indians, this kind of mufic met with an applaufe that 
fhook the very éarth; but he was fo ill ufed, as to be obliged to 
change it into a common mafic. (Vide the Elements of Mufic by 
Monfieur Alembert, page 91, 92, 93, and 166. 

In fpite of the example cited and authorifed =f Monfieur Ras 
meau, I think it my duty to acquaint young artifts, that the en- 
harmonic diatonic, and enharmonic chromatic, appear te me pro 
per to be rejegted as genera, ; and I cannot think that a piece of 
mufic, modulated in this manner, even let the execution be the 
moft perfeét, can have the fmalleft merit. My reafons are, that 
the rough paffages of one idea to another, at a great diftancé, are 
fo frequent therein, that it is not poffiblè for the mind to follow 
thefe tranfitions with the fame rapidity as the mufic prefents 
them; that the ear has not time to perceive the fecret and com- 
pofed connéétion of the modulations, or to underftand the fuppofed 
intervals that there is no longer any fhadow of tone, or mode, 
in fuch fucceffions ; that it is equally impoffible to retain that from 
which we go, or'to forefee that to which we are directed ; and 
that amidft all this, we no longer have amy idea where we are. 
The enharmonic is no more than a paflage unexpected, the fure 
prifing impreflion of which is formed ftrongly, and continues: a 
long tinie ; a paffage, confequently, which ouglit not to be re: 
peated too often, or too roughly, for fear the‘idea of the aa 
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lation fhould be troùbled, and become entirely loft; for as foon 
as we begin to hear fuch concords as have fo fenfible connection, 
and no common foundation, the harmony has no longer any 
union, or apparent continuance, and the efte&t which refults from 
it is no more than an empty noife, without union or tafte. If 
Monfieur Rameau, when he fpent his time in ufelefs calculations, 
had paid a greater attention to the metaphyfic of his art, it is to 
be fuppofed, that the natural fire of that artift had produced pro 
digies, the feed of which was in his genius, but which his prepo- 
feffions have always ftifled. 

I do not even think, that fimple enharmonic tranfitions can ever 
have any fuccefs, either in choruffes or airs, becaufe each of thefe 
pieces forms a whole, wherein fhould reign unity, and whofe 
parts ought to have an union betwixt themfelves more fenfible 
than this genus can define it. 

What then is the real fituation for the enharmonic ? It is, in 
my opinion, the forced recitative. It is in a fublime and pathetic 
fcene, when the voice fhould multiply and vary the mufical in- 
flexions in imitation of the grammatical oratorical accent, an ac- 
cent often impoffible to be defined ; it is in fuch a fcene, I affirm, 
that the enharmonic tranfitions are well placed, when we know 
how to manage them for fublime expreffions, and ftrengthen them. 
by ftrokes of fymphony, which fufpend the words, and give them 
force to the expreffion. The Italians, who ufe this method ad- 
mirably, ufe it only on this plan. We may fee in the firft recita- 
tive of the Orpheus of Pergolefis, a ftriking and fimple example 
of the effets which this great mufician knew. how to draw from 
the enharmonic, .and how far from producing a rough modulation. 
Thete tranfitions, when they become natural and eafy to found, 
give an energic {weetnefs to the whole declamation. 

I have already faid, that our enharmonic genus is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the ancients. J will add, that though we have 
not, like them, enharmonic intervals to found. this does not hin- 
der the modern enharmonic from being of a more difficult execu- 
tion than theirs, Amongft the Greeks, the enharmonic intervals, 
purely melodious, did not require, either in the finger, or aus 
Gience, any change of ideas, but only a great delicacy in the or- 
gans of hearing; whereas, in our mufic, we muft add to the fame 
delicacy an exact knowledge and exquifite fentiment of the 
rougheft and moft unnatural harmonic metamorphofes ; for if we 
do not hear the phrafe, we cannot give the words their neceflary 
fenfe, nor fing true in an harmonious fyftem, if we do not feel the 
harmony. 

TO ENFORCE, is to pafs from the dolce to the forte, or from 
the forte to fortiffimo, not on a fudden, but in a regular gradation, 
by breathing and augmenting the founds, whether on a feffion, ox 
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On a Continuance of notes, till we have-attained what anfwers te 
the term of enforced : We then re-take the ordinary play. The 
}talians exprefs the word enforced in their mufic by the term 
crefcendo, or rinforzando indifferently. 

:ENTRANCE, The air of a fymphony, by which a ballet is 
begun. | 

‘The word entrance is ufed alfo in an opera, to fignify an entire 
a& in thofe ballet operas, exch a& of which forms a feparate fub- 
jet. The entrance of Vertumnus in the elements. The en- 
** trance of the Inca’s in the gallant Indians,” 

Laftly, Entrance is alfo faid of the inftant in which each part 
which follows another begins to make itfelf heard. 

ÆOLIAN. The æolian tone or mode, was one of the five 
modes which were the chief in the Greek mufic, and its funda- 
mental chord was immediately above that of the Phrygian mode. 
(Vide mode.) 

\ The æolian mode was flat, by the report of Lafus, ‘ I fing, 
'© fays he, Ceres, and her fifter Melibza, fpoufe of Pluto, in the 
* œolian mode filled with flatnefs.” 

The name of æolian, which this mode bore, did not derive it- 
felf from the Æolian Iflands, but from the Eolia, a country in 
Afia Minor, where it was firft ufed. ï 

EPIAULIA. À name which the Greeks gave to a fong of 
the millers, called otherwife hymea. (Vide fong.) 

Quere. Does not the word fquawl take its derivation from this 
word? The {quawling of a woman, or child who weeps and is la- 
menting in the fame tone, has fome refemblance with the notes of 
a mill, and, by the metaphor, to that of a miller. 

EPILENIA, A fong of the grape-gatherers, which was ac- 
companied by the flute. (Vide the fifth book of the Athenæa. 

EPINICION. A fong of viétory, by which was celebrated 
amongit the Greeks the triumph of a conqueror. 

EPISYNAPHIA, is, by the traditions of Bacchus, the con- 
junétion of three confecutive tetrachords, as are the mefon, hypa- 
ton, and fyanemenon. (Vide fyftem tetrachord.) 

EPITHALAMIUM. A nuptial air, which was formerly fung 
at the door of the new-married fpoufes, to wifh them a happy 
union. Such fongs are not in ufe amongft us ; for we know very 
well that it is a loft labour. When they are made between friends 
and acquaintance, we generally fubftitute, in the place of thofe 
fimple and chafte thoughts, fome ones equivocal and obfcene, more 
xonformable to the tafte of the age. 

EPITRITE. ‘The name of one of the rhimes in the Greek 
mufic, with which the times were proportioned in fefqui tierce, or 
from three to four. This rhime was reprefented by the foot, 
which the poets and grammarians call allo epitrite, a foot com- 
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pofed of four fyllables, the two firft of which are effe&tually pro- 
portioned to the two laft, as from three to four. (Vide rhime.) 

EPOD. An air of the third couplet, which, if odes, termi- 
nated what the Greeks call the period, the which was compofed of 
three couplets, viz. the ftrophe, the antiftrophe, and the epod. 
The invention of the epod was attributed to Archilochus. 

EPTAMERIDES. A name given by Monfieur Sauveur to 
one of thé intervals of his fyftem, lain out in the memoirs of the 
academy anno-1701. This author then divides the détave into 
forty-three parts, or merides, then each of thofe into'eptamerides, 
fo that the intire o€tave comprehends three hundred and one epta- 
merides, which he again fubdivides. (Vide decamerides.} This 
word is formed from émta, feven, and pe'pis, part. 

EPTAPHONIA. The name of a portico in the city of 
Olympia, in which they had managed an echo, which repeated 
the voice feven times together, There is a great appearance, that 
the echo was found there by chance, and that ‘then the Greeks, 

uacks in their nature, have given the art of it to an architeét, 

EQUISONANCE. A name by which the ancients diftin- 
guifhed the confonances of the o€tave and double o&tave from the 
reft, the only ones which form a paraphonia. As there has often 
been a want of the fame diftin€tion in modern mufic, we may make 
ufe of it with fo much the lefs fcruple, as the fenfation of the'oc- 
tave is often confounded to the ear with that of the unifon. 

EUDROMOS. A name of the air which the hautboys played 
in the Sthenian games, inftituted in Argos in honour of Jupiter. 
Hierax of Argos was the inventor of this air. 

EQUAL. A name given by the Greeks to the fyftem of Arif- 
toxenes, becaufe that author generally divided each of his tetra- 
chords into thirty equal parts, a certain number of which he afligned 
to each of the three divifions of the tetrachord according to the 
genus, and the nature of that genus, which he wifhed to eftablifh. 
(Vide genus, fyftem.) 

EVOVÆ. A barbarous word, formed of fix vowels, which 
denote the fyllables of the two words, feculorum amen, and which 
is only ufed in church mufic. It is on the letters of this word that 
we find marked in the pfalters and antiphonaries in the catholic 
churches, thofe notes, by which, in each tone, and in the different. 
modifications of the tone, we muft terminate the ftaves of the 
pfalms and cantics, 

The évovæ always begins by the dominant of the tone: of the 
antient, which precedes it, and always finifhes by the final, 

EUTHIA. A term of the Greek mufic, which fignifies a con- 
tinuance of notes proceeding from the flat to fharp. The eathia 
was one of the parts of the ancient melopza. 
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To EXECUTE. Toexecute a piece of mufic, is to fing, and 
play all the parts which it contains, as well vocal as inftrumental, 
in the unity which they ought to have; and to render it fuch as it 
is pricked in the partition. As mufic is formed to be heard, we 
cannot judge well of it but by itsexecution. Such a partition ap- 
pears admirable to the eye, which cannot be heard in its execution 
without difguft ; and another. may perhaps appear plain and fim- 
ple to the eye, the execution of which delights by unexpected ef- 
feëts. Under-hand compofers, attentive to give fymmetry and 
play to all their parts, appear generally the moft ingenious people 
in the world, whilft we judge of their works only with the eye. 
Sometimes alfo they have the cunning to place fo many different 
inftruments, fo many parts in their mufic, that we cannot, with- 
out great difficulty, collec together all the fubjeëts neceffary to 
execute it. 

EXECUTANT. A mufician, who, performs his part in a 
concert. It is the fame thing as concertant. (Vide concertant.) 

EXECUTION. The aétion of executing a piece of mufic. 
As mufic is generally compofed of many parts, whofe exaét con- 
neétion, whether for the intonation, or the meafure, is very dif- 
ficult to obferve, ‘and the ftrength of which depends more on tafte 
thah figns ; nothing is fo rare as a good execution. It is a trifle 
to read exa¢tly the mufic by the notes; we muft enter intovall the 
ideas of the compofer, feel and render the fire of the expreffion, 
and have particularly an ear true, and always attentive to liften 
and follow the concinnity. We mutt, in French mufic, particular- 
ly be careful, that the principal part underftands the art of foften- 
ing or augmenting the movement, according to what the tafte in 
finging, the extent of the voice, and the aétion of the finger require. 
Confequently, all the other parts muft be confined, .and attentive 
to the follewing of the former. The concinnous in the opera di- 
vided into parts, wherein the mufic has no other meafure than that 
of the aétion, would be, in my opinion, the moft admirable 
thing in execution, 

“€ Tf the French (fays St. Evremond) by their commerce with 
€ the Italians, have attained the art of compofing with more free- 
dom; the Italians alfo have gained, by a commerce with the 
‘ French, in what they have learnt from them, the art of ren- 
‘€ dering their execution more agreeable, more affecting, and 
“¢ more perfect.” The reader will, I imagine, difpenfe with my 
commentary on this paffage. I fhall only add, that the French 
imagine the whole world to be employed in their mufic, while, 
on the contrary,-in three parts of Italy, the muficians do not 
even know that there exifts a French mufic different from theirs. 

We call alfo execution the facility of reading and executing an 
inftrumental part ; and we fay, for inftance, of a fymphonift, bes 
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he has great execution when he performs corrc&iy, without hefi- 
tation, and at firft fight, the moft difficult things. Execution, 
taken in this fenfe, depends particularly on two things; firft, from 
a perfeët knowledge of the touch, and fingering of his inftrument ; 
and, fecondly, from a tong cuftom in reading mufic, and phrafing 
it at fight; for while we fee feparate notes, we always hefitate in 
the pronunciation ; we acquire a great facility in execution, only 
by uniting them in the common fenfe which they ought to form, 
and in placing the thing itfelf in the place of the fign. ”Tisin this 
manner that the memory of the reader is not of leis affiftance than 
his eye, and that he would read with difficulty an unknown lan- 
guage, though written in the fame charaëters, and compofed of 
the fame words, which he reads without hefitation in his own. 

_ EXPRESSION. A quality, by which the mufician has a 
lively feeling, and renders with energy all the ideas which he 
fhould utter; and all the fentiments which he fhould exprefs, 
There is one expreffion in compofition, and another in execution ; 
and it is from their concurrence, that the moft mefical and moft 
agreeable effect refults. 

To give expreffion to his works, the compofer fhould feize and 
compare all the conneétions which may be found betwixt the 
ftrokes of his objeët and the productions of his art; he ought ta 
know or feel the effeét of every charaëter, fo that he may convey 
that which he has chofen to a degree fuitable to it: for as a good 
Painter does not give an equal light to all his obje&s, an ingenious 
mufician fhould neither give the fame energy to all his fentiments, 
or the fame force to all his paintings ; and fhould fix each part in 
its convenient place, not fo much to give powers to it alone, as to 
afford a greater effect to the whole, rs 

After having carefully fought what he fhould fay, he then feeks 
the method how; and here begins the application of the precepts 
in that art, which was a particular language, in the which the. 
mufician wifhes to make himfelf underftood, 

The melody, harmony, movement, and choice of inftrumente 
and voices, are the elements of mufical language ; and the melo- 
dy, by its immediate connection with the gratnmatical and orato- 
rical account, is that which gives the charaéter to all the reft. 
Wherefore, itis always from the air that the principal expreffioa 
fhould be drawn, as well in inftrumental as vocal mufic, 

That then what we endeavour to render by the melody is the 
tone, by which we exprefs the fentiments which we wifh ta repre~ 
fent, and we ought to be very careful to imitate im that the thea- 
trical declamation, which itfelf is no more than an imitation, but 
to follow the voice of nature, whofe accents are without affeéta- 
tion, and without art. Wherefore the mufician muft firft feek a 
Kind of melody which may furnifh mufical inflexions, moft con- 
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wenient to the fenfe of the words, by always fubordinating the ex- 
preffion of the words to thofe of the thought, and even thofe to the 
fituation of the foul of the fpeaker ; for when we are deeply af- 
fe&ted, every difcourfe which we hold takes a tint of the general 
fentiment which reigns in us, and we do not quarrel in regard to 
what we love, in the fame tone which agitates us in an indifferent 
matter. 

Our words are differently aecented according to the different 
paffions that infpire them; fometimes fharp and vehement, fome. 
times carelefs and loofe ; again varied and impetuous, and then 
équal and tranquil in its inflexions. From hence the muficiaa 
draws the difference of the modes in finging which he ufes, and 
of the different places in the which he maintains his voice; caufing 
it to proceed in the lower parts by {mall intervals, to exprefs the 
languor of forrow and melancholly, drawing from it, in the higher 
parts, fharp founds from paffion or grief, and conduéting it ra- 
pidly through all the intervals of his diapafon, in the agitation of 
defpair, or the oppofition of contrafted paffions. We muft parti- 
gularly obferve, that the charm of mufic does not confift only in 
the imitation, but in an agreeable imitation, and that the, detla> 
mation itfelf, to caufe fo great an effect, muft be fobordinate to 
tha melody ; fo that we cannot paint a fentiment without giving 
it that charm which is infeparable from it, nor touch the heart, 
unlefs we pleafe the ear. And this alfo is very conformable to na- 
ture, which gives the tone of fenfible perfons an unknown affeét- 
jng and delightful inflexion, which one without feeling can never 
inherit. Do not then attempt to take rhodomantade for expref. 
fion, or roughnefs for energy ; neither give a frightful piéture of 
the paffions you wifh to exprefs; and, in a word, do not, asin 
the French Opera, where the tone of paffion is like to the cries 
from a cholic, much more than the accents of love. 

The phyfical pleafure which refults from harmony, augments 
in its turn the moral pleafure of the imitation, by unitiag the 
agreeable fenfations of the expreflive concords of melody, of the 
fame principle as I have juft mentioned. But harmony does ftill 
more: it enforces the expreffion itfelf, by giving a greatet juftnefs 
and precifion to melodious intervals ; it animates their character, 
and fpecifying exaétly their place in the order of modulation, it 
recalls what preceded, denotes what ought to follow, and thus 
unites the phrafes in the air, as ideas are united in a difcourfe. 
Harmony, examined in this manner, furnifhes the compofer with: 
variety in expreffion, which efcapes him when he fecks for ex- 

reffion in one harmony alone; for then, inftead of animating the 
accent, he ftifles it by his concords; and all the intervals, con- 
founded in a continued concourfe, offer nothing more to the ear 
than a continuance of fundamental founds, which have nothing 
| affecting 
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affecting or agreeable, and whofe effet has no imprefhon on our 
mind, What then muft the harmonift do to form a concurrence 
with the expreffion of the harmony, and give it a greater effeét ? 

e muft be careful to avoid to cover the principal found in the 
combination of concords ; hé muft fubordinate all his accompany- 
ments to the finging part ; he muft fharpen the energy by the cone 
currence of the other parts ; he muft enforce the effe& of certain 
paffages by fenfible concords ; he muft introduce others by fuppo- 
fition or fufpenfion, by counting them as nothing on the bafs; he 
muft give freedom to the ftrong expreffions by major diffonances, 
and muft retain the minor for fofter fentiments. One while he 
muft unite all his parts by continued and flowing founds ; another 
while he will contraft them in the air by fharp notes. One while 
he will ftrike the ear by full concords, and again enforce the ac- 
cent by the choice of a fingle interval. On every fide he will 
sender the union of modulation prefent and fenfible, and will make 
the bafs and its harmony ferve to determfine the fituation of each 
paflage in the mode, fo that we can never hear an interval, or 
ftroke in finging, without feeling at the fame time his conneétions 
with the whole. | 

In regard to the rhyme, formerly fo powerful in giving force, 
variety, and tafte, to poetic harmony ; if our languages, lefs ac- 
cented, and lefs profodic, have loft the charm which refulted from 
them, our mufic fubftitutes in its place, another more independant 
of the difcourfe, in the equality of the meafure, and in the dif- 
ferent combinations of its times, whether in the whole at a time, 
or feparately in each part. The quantities of language are almoft 
loft under thofe of the notes, and the mufic, inftead of fpeaking 
with the words, borrows, in fome refpeét, a peculiar language 
froin the meafure. The force of the expreffion confifts in the 
part, in re-uniting thofe two languages as much as poffible, and 
m being careful, that, if the meafure and rhyme fpeak not in the 
tame method, they may at leaft fpeak the fame things. 

The vivacity, which gives a gaiety to all our movements, 
ought to give the fame alfo to the meafure. Sorrow confines the 
foul, foftens the movements, and the faine languor is felt in the 
airs which it infpires ; but when the grief is lively, or when the 
foul 1s agitated by mighty combats, the words are irregular ; its 
direétion is alternate with the flownefs of the fpondee, and the ra- 
pidity of the pyrrhic, amd is often retarded inftantly as in the 
forced recitative. It is for this reafon, that the moft expreffive 
mufic, or at leaft the moft paffionate, is generally that wherein 
the times, though equal betwixt themfelves, are moft unequally 
divided ; whereas the image of fleep, repofe, peace of the foul, 
&c. are readily painted with equal notes, whofe courle is neither 
quick nor flow. 
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One obfervation, which the compofér ought not to negleë, is, 
that the more the harmony is removed, the lefs lively the move- 
ment fhould be ; fo that the mind may have time to catch the 
courfe of diflonances, and the quick union in the modulations ; it 
is only the laft tran{ports of paffion which permit an alliance be- 
twixt the rapidity of the meafure and the roughnefs of the con- 
cords. Then when the fenfes feem to vanifh, and by dint of agi- 
tation the aëtor appears to have no more knowledge where he is, 
this energic diforder may be encreated, fo as to force its entrance 
into the foul of the fpeétator, and even render him infenfible to. 
every object. But unlefs vou are fublime and great, you muft be 
cold and infipid. Throw your audienge into an infenfibility, or 
be cautious not to fall into it yourfelf ; for he who lofes his rea- 
fon is nothing more than a madman in the eyes of thofe who pre- 
ferve it, and madmen intereft but little. 

Though the greateft force in expreflion is drawn from the com- 
bination of founds, the quality of their tone is not indifferent to 
caufe that effeft. There are ftrong and fonorous voices, whofe 
quality is good for a ftrong impreffion ; others light and flexible, 
good for things of execution; and fome fenfible and delicate, which 
touch the heart by fweet and pathetic founds. In general, the 
treble, and all fharp tones, are proper for exprefling tendernefs 
and fweetnefs ; the bafs and concordant for tranfports of paffion ; 
but the Italians have banifhed the bafs from their tragedies, as a 
part whofe notes are too rough for the heroic genus; and have fub- 
ftituted in their places the tenor, whofe note has the fame charaéter 
with a more agreeable effect. They ufe this fame bafs more fuit- 
ably in the comic for under parts, and generally for all profef- 
fionary parts. 

Inftruments alfo have very different expreffions, according to 
the found, ‘whether ftrong or weak, whether the tone be fharp or 
fweet, the diapafon fharp or flat, and whether there can be drawn 
any founds in a greater or fmaller quantity. The flute is tender, the 
hautboy gay, the trumpet warlike, the horn fonorous, majeftic, 
and proper for great expreflion, But there is no inftrument from 
which there can be drawn a more varied and univerfal expreffion, 
than the violin. This admirable inftrument forms the foundation 
of every orcheftra, and fuffices, to a great compofer, to draw from 
it all the effeéts which a bad mufician feeks in vain in the alliance 
of different inftruments. The compofer ought to be acquainted 
with the handling the violin, to finger his airs, to difpofe his ar- 
peggio’s, to know the effeét of the chords a vide, and to ufe and 
choofe his tones according to the different charaéters which they 
have on this inftrument. ; 

It will be ufelefs for the compofer to have a knowledge of ani- 
mating his work, unlefs the fire which ought to reign therein, 1s 
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tranfmitted to the foul of thofe who execute it. The finger, who 
fees the notes of his part only, isnot in a condition of catching the 
expreffion of the compofer, or to give any to what he fings, unlefs 
he has a true idea of the fenfe. We muft underftand what we read 
to give a true comprehenfion of it to others, and it is not fufficient 
to be fenfible in general, tnlefs we are particular alfo in regard to 
the energy of the language in which we fpeak. Begin then by a 
complete knowledge of the charaëter of the air which you are going 
to render, of its connection with the fenfe of the words, the diftinc- 
tion of its phrafes, the accent which it has peculiar to itfelf, that 
which is fuppofed in the voice of the executant, the energy which 
the compofer has given to the poet, and thofe which in your turn 
you alfo can give the compofer. , Then relax your organs to all the 
fire that their confiderations may have infpired you with; do the 
fame as you would, were you at the fame time poet, compofer, 
aétor, and finger, and you will receive all the expreffion that you 
can poffibly give the work which-you are about to perform. By 
this méthod it will naturally follow, that you muft place delicacy, 
and fuch ornaments in your airs, which can be but elegant and 
pleafing; fire and fharpnefs in thofe which are gav and animated; 
fighs and plaints in thofe which are tender and pathetic; and the 
whole agitation of the forte piano, in the tranfports of violent paf- 
fions thtoughout the whole, where the mufical accent is united to 
the oratorical, throughout the whole where the meafure is fenfibly 
felt, and ferve as guides to the accents of finging, wherefoever the 
accomponiment and the voice can accord and unite the effects in 
fuch a manner, that nothing dut melody refults, and that the de- 
ceived audience attribute to the voice the paffages with which the 
orcheftra embellifhes it ; laftly, wherefoever the ornaments, inge- 
mioufly managed, can bear witnefs of the facility of the finger, 
without covering and disfiguring the air, the expreffion will be 
fveet, agreeable, and ftrong; the ear will be delighted, and the 
heart moved; the phyfical and the moral will jointly concur to the 
pleafure of the audience, and there will reign fuch a concard be+ 
twixt the words and air, that the whole will appear to be only a 
bral language, which can exprefs every thing, and always 
pleafe. . , 

EXTENT. The difference of two given founds, which have 
intermediaries, or the fum of all the intervals comprifed betwixt 
the two extremes. Wherefore, the greateft poffible extent, or that 
which comprehends all the reft, is that of all the fenfible or per- 
ceptible founds from the flatteft to the fharpeft, according to the 
experience of Monfieur Euler ; all this extent forms an interval 
of about eight oftaves, between a found which forms thirty vi-+ 
brations by fecend, and another which makes 7552 in the fame 
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| There is no extent in mufic between two terms, frem which we 
may not infert an infinity of intermediate founds, which divide it 
into an infinity of intervals ; whence it follows, that the fonorous 
or mufical extent, is continually divifible ad infinitum, as thofe of 

time or place, (Vide interval.) | 

_ EXTENT OF THE VOICE. A grace in finging, which 
is marked by a fmall note, called, in Italian, appoggiatura, and is 
practifed by afcending diatonically from one note to that which 
follows it, by an elevation in the throat. 

EXTENT OF THE VOICE THROWN OUT, is formed 
when, afcending diatonically from a note to its third, we fix the 
third note on the found of the fecond; to make the third note only 
be felt by a redoubled elevation of the throat. 

EXTENSION, is, according to Ariftoxenes, one of the four 
parts of the melopæa, which confifts in fuftaining a long time cer 
tain founds, and even beyond their grammatical quantity. We at. 
prefent call founds, thus fuftained, tenue, or lene, 
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UT FA, F FA UT, or fimply F. The fourth found of 
_ the natural and diatonic gamut, which is otherwife called fa, 
Vide gamut.) ; 
This is alfo the name of the loweft of the three cleffs in mufic. 
(Vide cleff.) 

FALSE. This word is in oppofition to juft. We fing falfe 
when the intervals are not toned in juftnefs, and that the founds 
are too high, or too low. 

There are falfe voices, falfe chords, falfe inftruments. In re- 
gard to voices, itis pretended, that the fault lies chiefly in thé 
ear. I have, however, feen many people, who fing very falfe, 
and, at the fame time, tuned an inftrument with very great juft- 
nefs. The fault in their voice had not then any effeét in regard to 
the ear. As for inftruments, when their tones are falfe, it is be- 
caufe the inftrument is ill conftruéted, that its ftrings are ill pro- 
portioned, or the chords falfe, or out of concord; that he who 

lays touches falfely, or that he modifies the wind or lips ill. 

FALSE CONCORD. Ditcordant accord, either becaufe it 
contains diffonances, properly fo called, or becaufe its confenances 
are not juft. | 

FALSE HUMMING, A piece of mufc in feveral parts, but 
fimple, and without meafure, whofe notes are almoft all equal, 
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and whofe harmony is always fyllabic. This is the pfalmody of 

the Roman Catholics fung in many parts. The air of our pfalms, 

in four parts, may alfo pafs for a kind of falfe humming, but which 
roceeds with great gravity and flatnefs. 

FALSE FIFTH. A diffonant interval, called by the Greeks 
hemi diapente, whofe two terms are four diatonic degrees diftant, 
as well,as thofe of the true fifth, but whofe interval is lefs by.a 
femi tohe; that of the fifth being of two major femi tones of a 
minor tone, and a femi tone major ; and that of the falfe fifth only 
of a major tone, a minor, and of two femi tones major. If, on 
our ordinary keys, we divide the o€tave into two equal parts,’ we 
fhall have on one fide the falfe fifth, as fi fa, and on the other the, 
triton, as fa fi; but thefe two intervals, equal in this fenfe, are 
not fo, either in the number of' the degrees, fince the triton has. 
only three 3 or in the precifion of the connections, that of the 
falie fifth being from forty-five to fixty-four, and that of the tri- 
ton from thirty-two to forty-five. 

The concord of falfe fifth is changed from the dominant accord, 
by placing the fenfible note in the flat. (Vide at the word con- 
cord how this is accompanied.) 

FALSE RELATION. A diminifhed or fuperfluous interval. 

Vide relation.) 

FANTASY. A piece of inftrumental mufic, which is executed 
when compofed. There is this difference betwixt the caprice and 
the fantafy ; that the caprice is a collection of fingular and droll 
ideas colleéted by a warm imagination, and which may even be 
compofed at leifure ; whereas the fantafy may be a very regular 
piece, which differs from the reft only that it is invented in its 
execution, and that it has no longer exiftence as foon as it finifhed. 
Wherefore, the caprice confifts in the nature and affortment of 
ideas, and the ideas in their quicknefs in prefenting them. It fol- 
lows thence, that a caprice may be very well written, but never 
a fantafy ; for as foon as it is written or repeated, it is no longer 
à fantatv, but an ordinary piece, , 

FEIGNED TREBLE, is that kind of voice, by which a 
man, leaving the fharp of the diapafon of his natural voice, imi- 
tates that of a woman. Aman, when he fings the feigned treble, 
pn almoft the fame thing as a pipe of the organ when it plays in 
octave. 

FESTA. A diverfion of finging or dancing, which is intro- 
duced in the aët of an opera, and which interrupts or always fuf- 
pends the adtion. 

Thefe fefta are only amufing, in comparifon with the tirefome- 
nefs of the opera. In an interefting drama, when well conduéted, 
it would be almoft impoflible to endure then, 
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The fefta are applied more particularly to tragedies, and diver. 
tiffements to ballets. 

FI. - A fyllable by which many muficians mark the fa diefis, as 

they do the ma by mi B flat, which appears, | imagine, fuffci- 
ently clear. 
‘ FIFTH. The fecond of the confonances in the order of their 
generation. The fifth is a perfect confonance. (Vide confo- 
nance.) Its found is conneéted as from two to three. It is com- 
pofed of four diatonic degrees, coming to the fifth found, from 
whence it has its name of fifth. Its interval is of three tones and 
a half, viz. two major tones, a minor tone, and a major femi 
tone. 

The fifth may be changed in two ways, viz. by diminifhing its 
interval a femi tone, and then it is called falfe fifth, and fhould be 
ftiled diminifhed fifth; or by increafing the fame interval a femi 
tone, and then it is called fuperfluous fifth ; fo that the fuper- 
fluous fifth has four tones, and the falfe fifth three only, as the 
triton, from which, in our fyftem, it only differs by the number 
of degrees. (Vide falfe fifth.) 

There are two concords which bear the name of fifth, viz. the 
concord of fifth and fixth, which is alfo called greater fixth, or 
fixth added, and the concord of fuperfluous fifth. The firft of 
thefe two concords is confidered two ways, 1. e. as a change from 
the concord of feventh, the third of the fundamental found bein 
conveyed to flat; this is the concord of greater fixth, (Vide 
fixth.)” Or as a dire&t concord, whofe fundamental found is in 
flat, and it is then the concord of fixth added. (Vide double 
emploi.) 

The fecond is alfo confidered two ways, the one by the French, 
the other by the Italians. Inthe French harmony the fuperfluous 
fifth is the dominant concord in the minor mode, below which we 
make the mediant be heard, which forms a fuperfluous fifth with 
the fenfible note. In the Italian harmony, the fuperfluous fifth is 
ufed only on the tonic in the major mode, when, by chance, the 
fa is diefis’d, forming then major third on the mediant, and cone 
fequently fuperfluous fifth on the tonic. The principle of this 
concord, which appears to go out of the mode, may be found in 
the expofition of Monfieur Tartini’s fyftem. (Vide fyftem.) 

It is forbid in compofition to make two fifths together, by a 
fimilar movement between the two parts; this would difguft the 
ear, by forming a double modulation. 

Monfieur Rameau pretends to give a reafon for this rule, by a 
default of union between the concords. He is deceived. In the 
firft place then, two fifths may be formed, and the harmonic union 
preterved. Secondly, with this union the two fifths are full ilk. 


Thirdly, we muft, on the fame principle, extend, as in othe¢ 
d 2 places, 
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places, the rule to the major thirds, which is not, and onght not 
tobe. It does not belong to our hypothefis’ to a& contrary to the 
judgment of the ear, but only to give reafon for them. | # 

Falfe Fifth, is a fifth counted juft in harmony, but which by the 
force of modulation, is found to be weakened a femi-tone. Such 
is generally the fifth of the concord of feventh on the fecond note 
of the tone tn the minor mode. 

The Falfe Fifth is a diffonance which muft be prevented, but 
the fifth falfe may pafs as a confonance, and be treated as fuch, 
when we compote in four parts. ; 

FIFTH, Is alfo the name given in France to that inftrumental 
part of the whole, which in Italiah is called Viola, The name 
of this part has paffed alfo to the inftrument which plays it, viz. 

uinte, © ; 

IETEENTH. An interval of two o€taves. (Vide DouBLE 
OcTave. 

To FIGURE, Is to pafs many notes for one ; to form doubles, 
variations ; to add notes to the mufic in any manner whatfoever 5 
laftly, ’tis to give the harmonious founds a figure of melody, in 
uniting them by other intermediate founds. (Vide Dous Le, F1- 
GURED Harmony, &. &c. 

FIGURED. This adjcétive is applied either to the notes or 
harmony ; to the notes as in this word, Figur’d-bafs, to exprefs a 
bafs, whole notes bearing a concord, are divided into many other 
notes of lefs powers. (Vide Figured Bafs) Tothe harmony, when 
by fuppefition, and in a diatonic direétion, we make ufe of other 
notes than thofe which form the concord. (Vide Ficurep 
Harmony and SUPPOSITION. 

FINAL. The principal chord of the mode which is alfo called 
Tonic, and on which the air or piece ought to finifh. (Vide 
Mone.) : 

When we compofe in many parts, and particularly in chorus, 
the bafs muft always fall by finifhing exaétly on the note of the 
Final: the other parts may ftop on the third or fourth. For- 
merly it was a rule always given at the end of a piece, the major 
third muft be in final, even in the minor mode. But this cuftom 
has been found deficient in tafte, and entirely abolifhed. 

FINIS. This word is fometines placed on the final of the firft 
part of a rondeau, to denote, that having retaken this firft part, 
"tis on this final we muft ftop and finifh. “(Vide RonpeEau.) 

This word is no longer ufed in that fente, the French having 
fubftituted in its place, the Final Point, according to the ex- 
ample of the Italians. (Vide Finaz PornT.) 

To FINGE®, Is to dircét the fingers in a convenient and re- 
gular manner on any inftrument, and chiefly on the Organ or the 
Harpfichord, to play on it with the moft eafe and {kill poffible: 

| ' On 
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On inftrüments For the brealt, fuch as the violin, and viclen- 
teilo, the principal rule of fingering confifts in the different pofl~ 
tions of the left hand on the fleeve ; it ts. by this means that the 
fame paffages may become eafy or difficult, according to the pofi- 
tions and chords, on the which we may take thefe paflages ; it is, 
When a fymphonift has attained to the art of paffing nimbly with 
juftnefs and precifion through all thefe different pofitions, that we 
ay he is expert in thé fleeve. (Vide Pofition.) 

On the organ and harpfichord, the fingering is entirely diffe» 
tent. There are two methods of playing on thefe inftruments, 
viz. the accompaniment and pieces. To play the pieces, we pay 
attention to the facility of the execution, and to a pleafing grace 
of the hand. As there are an exceffive number of poffible paflages, 
the greater part of which require a particular way of direting the 
fingers ; and fince, befides each country and each mafter has his 
rule, there would be required on this part fuch details as this work 
would not permit, and in which cuftom and convenience take 
Place of rules, when once the hand is properly fixed. The gene» 
ral precepts which may be given, are, firft, to place both hands on 
the keys in fuch a manner, as to have nothing inconvenient in the 
attitude, which obliges us generally to exclude the thumb of the 
right hand ; becaufe the two thumbs placed on the keys, and prin= 
cipally on the white, would give the arms a fituation conftrained, 
and by no méans graceful. We muft alfo take notice, that the 
elbows fhould be a little raifed above the edge of the keys, fo that 
the hand may fall of itfelf as it were on them, which depends on 
the height of our feat. Secondly, we muft hold the wrift nearly 
at the height of the keys, i. e. on a level with the elbow: the fin- 
pers muft be removed froin the breadth of the keys which are to be 
touched, fo that they may be in readinefs to fall on different ones 
in their turn. Thirdly, we muft not fucceffively convey the fame 
finger on confecutive keys, but make ule of all the fingers of 
each hand: Add to thefe obfervations the following rules, which I 
boldly offer, fince I have them from Monfieur Dupli, an excel- 
lent mafter on the harpfichord, and who profeffes a perfeét know- 
ledge of fingering. 

This perte&tion confifts in general in a foft, eafy, and regular 
movement. The movement of the fingers is taken from their root, 
that is, from the joint which tixes them to the hand. 

The fingers muft be naturally bent, and each finger muft have 
‘its proper movement, independantly from the reft. The fingers 
muft fall on the keys, and not ftrike them; and, moreover, muft 
flow one from the other in a fucceffion, that is, we muft not leave 
one key before we have fixed on another. This chiefly regards 
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To continue a fhake, we muft ufe ourfelves to pafs the thumb 
below any finger whatfoever, and to pafs anyeother finger below 
the thumb. This method is excellent, particularly when we meet 
with diefis’, or B’s flat: then be careful that the thumb be fixed 
on the key which precedes the diefis, or B flat, or place it irmme« 
diately after : by this means you will gain as many fingers together 
as you will have notes to form. 

Avoid, as much as poffible, to touch a white key with the 
thumb, or fifth finger, particularly in very quick fhakes. 

The fame fhake is often executed with the two hands, the fin- 
gers of which, in that cafe, fucceed each other fucceffively. ,In 
thefe fhakes the hands pafs one on the other, but we muft take no- 
tice, that the found of the firft key, on which one of thefe hands 
pafles, muft alfo be united to the precedent found, as much .as if 
they had been touched by the fame hand. 

In the harmonious and united kind of mufic, it is neceflary to 
ufe ourfelves to fubftitute one finger in the place of another, with- 
out raifing the key. This method gives facility in the execution, 
and prolongs the duration of the founds. . 

For the accompaniment, the fingering of the left hand is the 
fame as for the pieces, becaufe that hand muft always play the 
bafs which is to be accompanied ; wherefore the rules of Monfieur 
Duphli ferve equally for that part, except on occafions when we 
wifh to augment the noife by means of the o€tave, on which we fix 
the thumb and little finger ; for then, inftead of fingering, the en- 
tire hand is conveyed from one part to another. In regard to the 
right hand, its fingering confifts in the arrangement of the fingers, 
and in the direétion given to them, to make the concords and their 
fucceffion be heard ; fo that whofoever hears well the mechanifm of 

‘the fingers in this part, poffeffes the art ofaccompaniment. Mon- 
fieur Rameau has very well explained that mechanifm in his Dif- 
fertation on the Accompaniment, and 1 think I cannot do better 
than give here an extract of that part of the differtation which re« 
gards the fingering. 

Every concord may be arranged by thirds. The perfe& con- 
cord, 1. € the concord of a tonic, thus ranged on the keys, is 
formed from three touches, which ought to be ftruck with the fe 
cond, third, and fifth finger, In this fituation, it is the loweft 
finger, that is, the fecond which touches the tonic; in the two 
other cates, there is always found a finger lefs below that fame to- 
nic. It muft be placed inthe fourth. In regard to the third fine 
ger, which is fixed above or below the two others, it muft be 
placed in tierce i its turn, 
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A general rule for the fucceffion of concords is, that there fhould 
be an union between them ; that is to fay, that fome one of the 
founds of the preceding concord fhould be prolonged on the fol- 
lowing concord, and enter into its harmony. It is from this rule 
that the whole mechanifm of the fingering is drawn. Since to pafs 
regularly from one concord to another, fome finger muft remain in 
its place. It is evident, that there are only four methods of regu- 
lar fucceflion between two perfeét concords, viz.-the fundamental 
bafs afcending or defcending from third or fifth. 

When the bafs proceeds by thirds, two fingers remain in their 
place; in afcending, thofe which formed the third and fifth re- 
main the oétave and third ; whereas, that which formed the oc- 
tave, defcends onthe fifth. In defcending, the fingers which formed 
the oétave and third, remain to form the third and fifth; whilft 
that which formed the fifth afcends on the oétave. 

When the bafs proceeds by fifth, one finger only remains in its 
place, and the two others take their courfe ; in afcending, it is the 
fifth which remains to form the o€tave, whilft the oftave and third 
defcend on the third and fifth; in defcending, the oftave remains 
to form the fifth, whilft the third and fifth afcend on the oétave, 
and on the third. In all thefe fucceffions the two hands have al- 
Ways a contrary movement. 

By exercifing ourfelves on different parts of the keys, we are 
foon familiarized to the play of the fingers on each of thefe courfes, 
and the continuance of perfeét concords can be no longer embar- 
raffing. hg 

In regard to the diffonances, we muft firft take notice, that every 
compleat diffonant accord employs the four fingers, all of which 
may be arranged by thirds, or three by thirds, and the other joined 
to fome one of the firft, forming with it an interval of fecond. In 
the firft cafe, it is the loweft of all the fingers, i. e. the index 
which expreffes the fundamental found of the concord ; in the fe- 
cond cafe, it is the higheft of the two joined fingers. By this ob- 
fervation, we eafily know the finger which forms the diflonance, 
and which confequently ought to defcend to prevent it. | 

‘According to the different confonant or diifonant accords, which 
follow a diflonant accord, we muft make one or two fingers de- 
fcend, or three at the end of a diffonant accord; and the perfeét 
concord which prevents it, is eafily found under the fingers. Ina 
courfe of diflonant accords,when one finger alone deicends, as in the 
interrupted cadence, it is always that which has formed the diffo- 
nance; thatis to fay, the lower of the two joined, or the higher 
of all, if they are arranged by thirds. Should we make two fin- 
gers defcend, as in the perfect cadence, add to that which I have 
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mentioned, its neighbour below, and if there is nene, the higheft 
of all, thofe are the two fingers which ought to defcend. Should 
three defcend, as in the broken cadence, preferve the fundamental 
on its key, and make the three others defcend, . 

The courfe of all thefe different fucceffions, well ftudied, fhews 
you the play of the fingers in all poffible phrafes ; and as it is from 
perfe& cadences that the moft comman fucceffion of harmonic 
phrafes is drawn, it is alfo in that that we muft exercife ourfelves 
moft : we fhall always find there the fingers direéted, and ceafing 
alternately, Ifthe two higher fingers defcend on a concord where 
the two lower remain in their place, in the following concord th¢ 
two higher remain, and the lower defcend in their turn ; or at leaft, 
they are the two fartheft fingers which form the fame play with 
the two middle. 

We may alfo find an harmonic fucceffion aftending by diffo- 
nances, by favour of the fixth added, but this A lefs 
common than that I have fpoken of, is more difficult to manage, 
lefs prolanged, and the concords feldom are filled with all their 
founds, The courfe of the fingers fhould have rules herein always, 
and, by fuppofing an union of imperfeét cadences, we fhould al- 
ways find either the four fingers by thirds, or the two fingers joined, 
In the firft cafe, it would be to the two lower to afcend, and then tq 
the two higher alternately ; in the fecond, the higher of the two 
fingers joined, ought to afcend with that that is above it ; and if 
there is none, with the loweft of all, &c, &c. &c. A 

It cannot be imagined, to what a length the ftudy of fingering, 
taken in this method, may facilitate the practice of the accompa- 
piment, After a little exercife, the fingers take infenfibly the 
cuftom of direéting themfelves as it were voluntarily ; they prepoe 
fefs the mind, and accompany with a facility which has fomething 
aftonifhing, But we muft confefs, that the advantage of this me- 
thod is not without its inconveniencies; for, without mentioning 
the oétaves and fifths together, which are met with every moment 
there refylts from all this concourfe a rough and difagreeable har- 
mony, with which the ear is ftrangely. difgufted, particularly in 
concords by {uppofition, : Les i 

Mafters teach other methods of fingering, founded on the fame 
principles fubjeét, it is true, to mor¢ exceptions, but by which, 
cutting aff the founds, we hurt the hand lets ; by a too great ex- 
tenfion we avoid the oétaves and fifths together, and we produce a 
harmony not fo full, but more pyre, and more agreeable. 
, ene Stable chords or founds are called fixed. (Vide Sound, 

table, i : 

FLAT isoppofed to fharp. The flower the vibrations of a corpo 
fonoro are, the more flat the found is, (Vide Sound, Gravity.) 

| FLATTE, 
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-FLATTE. A grace in the French finging, difficult to be de- 
fined, but whofe effe& will be fufficiently underftood by an exam- 
le under the word Accent. 

FLEURTIS. A kind of figured counterpoint, which is not 
fyllabic, or note upon note. It is alfo the colleétion of different 
graces, with which a fimple air is adorned. ‘This word is now 
abolifhed in every fenfe. (Vide Double, Variations, &c.) 

FLOURISH, A kind of military air, generally fhort and 
pleafing, which is performed with trumpets, and imitated on other 
inftruments. The flourifh is generally with two trebles of trum- 
pets, accompanied by tymbals, and when well executed, has fome- 
thing martial and gay, which is very fuitable to its ufe. Of all the 
European pele the Germans have the beft military inftruments, 
and their marches and flourifhes have an admirable effe&. Itisa 
remarkable thing, that throughout the whole kingdom of France, 
there is not one trumpet which founds true ; and the moft warlike 
nation in Europe, has the moft difcordant military inftruments, 
which is certainly attended with inconveniencies. During the laft 
wars, the peafants of Bohemia, Auftria, and Bavaria, all mufi- 
cians born, not being able to think that regular troops had inftru- 
ments fo falfe, took thofe old foldiers for new. recruits, whom they 
began to look on with contempt; and it cannot be imagined, how 
many brave men Joft their lives on account of their difcordant mu- 
fic. So true it isy that in the preparation of war, nothing fhould 
be negle€ted which may ftrike the fenfes. 

FLOURISHES. This is faid in mufic of feveral notes which 
the mufician adds to his part in the execution; to vary anair often 
repeated, to adorn a too fimple paflage, or to give a brightnefs to 
the volubility of his throat or fingers. Nothing can better fhew 
the good or ili tafte of a mufician, than the choice and ufe he 
makes of thefe ornaments, ‘Thé vocal French mufic is very cau- 
tious in regard to flourifhes ; it even becomes more fo every day ; 
and if we except the celebrated Jeliote and Mademoitelle Fel, no 
French aor will now run the hazard of flourifhing on the ftage; 
for the French airs having of late years taken a more regular and 
lamentable tone, will no longer permit it. The Italians go the 

reateft lengths ; amongft them there are contentions who fhall ex- 
tend it fartheft ; aa emulation which always leads them to toa 
great aheight. However, the accent of their melody being very 
fenfible, they need not fear that the true air fhould difappear un- 
-der thefe ornaments which the author himfelf has often fuppofed, 

In regard to inftruments, we do as we pleafe in a folo, but a 
flourifhing fymphonift could not be fuffered in a good band. 
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FOOT. A meafure’of time, or quantity, diftributed into tw@ 
dr more équal or unéqüal powers. There was in ancient mufic this 
difference between the times and feet, that the times were, as the 
points or elements, indivifible, and the feet the firft compofed of 
thefe elements. Thé feet, in their turn, were the elements of 
the metre or rhime. 

There were fimple feet, which could only be divided into times, 
änd others compofed, which might be divided into other feet, as 
fhe Choriambic, which might be refolved into a trochee and a 
Hambic, the Ionic into a pyrrhic and a fpondee. 1 

There were rhimic feet, whofe relative and determined quanti- 
ties were proper to eftablifh agreeable conneëtions, as équal, dou- 
bles, fefquialters, fefqui-thirds, &c. and others not rhimic, bee 
tween which the references were vague, uncertain, little fenfible, 
fuch, for inftance, as might be formed from French words, which, 
from fhort or long fyllables, have an infinity of others, without a 
determined power ; or which, long or fhort in grammar rules only, 
are not judged as fuch, either by the ear of the poet, or by the 
practice of the people. | l 

FORCE. The quality of a found, called alfo fometimes Inten- 
fity, which renders it more fenfible, and heard at a greater diftance. 
Thé more or lefs frequent vibrations of a fonorous body, aré what 
rénder the found fharp or flat ; its greateft or leaft diftance from 
the line of the ftop, is what renders it ftrong or weak. When this 
diftance is too great, and the inftrument or voice is forced, (vidé 
To force) the found becomes a noife, and ceafes to be agreeable. 

TO FORCE THE VOICE, is to exceed its diapafon, high or 

low, or its extent by force of the breath; or fcreaming inftead of 
finging. Every forced voice lofes its juftnefs ; this even happens 
to inftruments where the fiddle-ftick or the wind is forced, and it 
is for this reafon that the French feldom fing true. 
. FORLANE. The air of a dance of the fame name, common 
in Venice, particularly amongft the Gondoliers. Its meafure is 
$ ; it is beaten gailey, and the dance alfo is very lively. It is 
called Forlane, becaufe it takes its origin in Frioul,’whofe inhabi- 
tants are called Forlans. 

FORTE. This word is written in the parts to denote, that the 
found muft be forced with vehemence, but without raifing it, fung 
in full voice, and much found be drawn from the inftrument; or 
fometimes it is ufed to deftroy the effe&t of the word dolce, ufed 
precedently. 

The Italians have ftill the fuperlative fortifimo, which is not at 
all wanted in the French mufic, for they generally fing fortiffime 
without any direction, — 

FORTE 
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FORTE PIANO: An Italian fubftantive compofed, and which 


the. muficians ought to frenchify, as the painters have chiar-fcura, 

y adopting the idea which itexprefles. The forte piano is the-art 
of {weetning and enforcing the founds in imitative melody, as we 
do in the words which it ought to imitate. Not only when we 
fpeak with paffion, we do not always exprefs ourfelves in the fame 
tone, but we do not. always fpeak even with the fame degree of 
force. Mufic, by imitating the variety of the accents and tones, 
ought alfo to imitate the intenfe or remifs degrees of the words, 
and {peak one while doice, another while forte, fometimes a demi 
voice, and this is what the word forte piano generally exprefles. _ 

FOURTH. The third of the confonances in the order of their 
generation. The fourth is a perfeét confonance ; its conneëkion is 
from three to four : it is compofed of three diatonic degrees formed 
by four founds, from whence it receives its name of fourth. Its 
interval is of two tones and a half, viz. a major tone, a minor, 
and a major femi-tone. | 

The fourth may be changed two ways, i. e. by diminifhing its 
interval a femi-tone, and then it is called diminifhed fourth, or 
falfe fourth ; or by augmenting the fame interval a femi-tone, and 
it is then called fuperfluous fourth, or triton, becaufe its interval 
has three full tones: it has only two tones, that is, one tone, and 
two femi tones in the diminifhed fourth ; but this laft interval is 
banifhed from the harmony, and only praétifed in an air. 

Thereis a concord which has the name of fourth, or fourthand fifth. 
Some call it concord of eleventh. Itis that, where, under a con- 
cord of feventh, we fuppofe a fifth found in the bafs, a fifth below 
the fundamental ; for in that cafe, this fundamental forms a fifth, 
and its feventh has aneleventh with the fuppofed found. (Vide 
Suppofition. ) ; 

Another concord is called fuperfluous fourth, or triton. Itis a 
fenfible concord, whofe diffonanee is conveyed to the bafs; for ia 
that cafe the fenfible note forms a triton on that diflonance. (Vide 
Concord.) 

Two true fourths together are permitted ia compofition, even by 
a fimilar movement, provided the fixth be added ; but thofe are 
paflages which muft not be ufed wrong, and which the fundamen-. 
tal bafs does not abfolutely authorife. 

FOURTEENTH. A replique, or oëtave of the feventh. 
This interval is called fourteenth, becaufe fourteen founds muft be 
found to pafs diatonically from one of its terms to another. ; 

FRAGMENTS. By this name is called in the opera of Paris, 
the choice of three or four aéts of ballet, which are taken from dif- 
ferent operas, and collected together, though they have no an 
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nection betwixt themfeives, to be reprefented fucceffively the famé 
day, and with their interludes, equal the duration of an ordinary 
fpettacle. There is no man born with tafte who can form Pak 
idea of fuch a mixture, and no theatrical and interefting piece whic 
can permit it. 

FREDON. An ancient word, which fignifies a quick paflage, 
and generally diatonic of many notes on the fame fyllable. This 
is nearly what has been fince called trill, with this difference, that 
the trill has a longer duratiof, and is wifitteti, whereas the Fredoh 
is only a fhort addition in tafte, or, as it was fortherly called; a di= 
minution, which the finger makes on each note. 

FUGUE. A piece of mufic, wherein we treat; according to 
certain rules of harmony and modulation, an air called fubje&, by 
making it pafs fucceflively and alternately from one patt to ano= 

er. 

There are the principal tules of the fugue, the one of which are 
proper to it, and the other common with the imitation. 

I. The fubje& proceeds from the tonic to the dominant, or from 
the dominant to the tonic, in afcending ot falling. 

IE Every fugue has its anfwer in the part, which immediately 
follows that which has beguii. | 

IEE. This anfwer ought to retutn the fübjeët to the fourth or 
fifth, and by a fimilar movement, as exactly as poffible proceeding 
from the dominant to the tonic, when the fubjeé is announced 
from the tonic to the dorinatit, and vice verfa. One part may 
alfo retake the fame fubjeét in the oétave, or in the unifon of the 
precedent ; but in that cafe it is a repetition rather than a true 
anfwer. | 

IV. As the oftave is divided into two uriequal parts, the one of 
which comprehends four degrees in alcending from the tonic to the 
dominant, and the other only three. This obliges us to have at- 
tention to that difference in the expreffion of the fubjeét, and to 
make fome change in the anfwer, not to quit the effential chords of 
the mode. [tis another thing when we propofe to change the 
tone ; in that cafe, the exa&nefs of the anfwer itfelf, taken on 
another chord, produces alterations fuitable to this change. 

V. The fugue muft be defigned in fuch a manner, as, that the 
anfwer may enter before the end of the firft air, that we may 
hear each of them in part at a time, that by this anticipation 
the fubjeët may be united, as it were, toitfelt; and that the art 
of the compofer may be fhewn in this colleétion, Itis a joke ta 
give as a fugue, an air, which only pafies from one part to ano- 
ther, without any other difficulty than accompanying it imme- 
diately. This, at moft, deferves only the name of imitation. 
(Vide Imitation.) Befides 
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Befides thefe rules, which are fundamental, to fucceed in this 
kind of compofition, there are others, which, tho’ only for tafte, 
are not lefs eflential, The fugues, in general, render the mufic, 
more noify than agreeable ; for which reafon, they are more fuit- 
acle in choruffes than any. where elfe. Moreover, as their chief 
merit is to fix the ear always on the principal air or fubje&, 
fince, on that account, we make them pafs inceffantly from part 
to part, and from. modulation to modulation, the compofer fhould 
be particularly careful to render this air always very diftin®, or 
to hinder its being ftifled or confounded amongft the other parts. 
There are two methods for this; one in the movement, which 
muft be continually contrafted, fo that, if the courfe of the fugue 
is precipitate, the other parts precede alfo by long notes; and, in 
the contrary, if the fugue is direéted flatly, the accompaniments. 
labour more: the other method is to feparate the harmony, Ieft 
the other parts, approaching too near to that which fings the fub- 
je&t, fhould be confounded with it, and prevent its being heard 
clearly, fo.that what would be reckoned a fault every where elfe, 
becomes a beauty here. ; 

An Unity of Melody. Here is the grand rule to be praétifed 
often by different methods. Me muft chufe the concords, the in- 
tervals, fo that a certain found, ard not an indifferent one, may 
caufe the principal effeét, viz. an unity of melody: We muft 
fometimes put into play, inftruments or voices of a different kind, 
fo that the part which fhould predominate may be more. e 
diftinguifhed, viz. an unity of melody. Another obfexvation, 
not lef neceffary, is, in the different unions of modulations, which, 
the force and progrefs of the fugue bring with them, to take care 
that all thefe modulations be correfpondent, at the fame time, in, 
al} their parts ; to unite the whole in its progrefs by an exaét.con- 
formity of tone, for fear that one part being in one tone, and 

other in another, the entire harmony fhould be in neither ; and, 
fhould not prefent any fimple effe& to the ear, or fimple idea ta 
the mind, viz. an unity of melody. In a word, in every fugue, 
the confufion of melody and modulation is what, at the fama 
time, is moft to be feared, and the. moft difficult to be avoided 5 
and the pleafure which this kind of mufic prodyces, being always 
middling, we may, fay, that a good fugue is the, unrepajd chef- 
d'œuvre of a good harmonift. ~ i 

There are alfo feveral other kinds of fugues, as the perpetual 
fugues, called canons.; the double. fugues, the counter fugues, each 
of which may be feen, under its title, and, which ferye more to 
extend the art of compofers, than to pleafe the ear of an audi- 
ence. 

Fugue is from the Latin fuga, flight; becaufe the parts fetting 
off fo fucceffively, feem to fly and purfue each other. ' 
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CONFUSED FUGUE, Is that whofe anfwer is made by z 
movement contrary to that of the fubjeét. 

FULL PLAY, Js faid of the play of an organ, when all the 
regifters are fixed, and the whole harmony is filled. ; it is faid alfo 
of bow inftruments, when we draw from them all the found 
which they can give. 

FURCE, A quick and continued ftroke, which afcends or falls 
to join two notes diatonically to a great interval, ene from the 
other, thus: 


Unlefs the furce be noted, it is neceffary, for its execution, that 
one of the two extreme notes have a duration, on which the furee 
may be pafled without changing the meafure, 


G. 


RE SOL, G SOL RE UT, or fimply G, The fifth found 
of the diatonic gamut, which otherwife is called fol. (Vide 
Gamut.) dE 

It is alfo the name of the higheft of the three mufical clefs, 
(Vide Clef.) j 

GAI, This word written above an air, or a piece of mufic, 
denotes a middle movement between the quick and maderate: it 
anfwers to the Italian word, Alleÿro, ufed in the fame fenfe. (Vide 
Allegro.) ' | 

This word may alfo be underftood of a charaéter of mufic, in- 
dependantly of the mufic. | | 

GAILLARD, A three:tim'd air, belonging to a lively dance 
of the fame air, Jt was formerly called Romanefque, becaufe, ac- 
CE to report, it is derived fiom Rome, or, at leaft, from 

taly. 

This dance has been out of ufe fome time. There is only a 
Rep of it that remains, called, ‘ The Gaillard ftep.” 

GAMUT, A table or fcale, invented by Gui Aretin, on the 
which we learn to name and found juftly the degrees of the octave 
by the fix notes of mufic, ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, according to all 
the difpofitions that cau be given then, which is called in Frerfch 
folfier, to fol fa. The 
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The gamut has alfo been ftiled an harmonic hand, becaafe Gui 
made ufe of the figure of a hand, on the fingers of which he 
ranged his notes, to fhew the conneétions of his hexachords with 
the five tetrachords of the Greeks, 

This hand has been in ufe to teach to name the notes, till the 
invention of fi, which abolifhes the divifions amongft us, and, 
confequently, the harmonic hand which ferves to explain them. 

Gui Aretin haying, according to the general opinion, added to 
the diagram of the Greeks a tetrachord in fharp, and a chord in 
flat, or rather, according to Meibornius, having, by thefe addi- 
tions, eftablifhed this diagram in its ancient extent, he called that 
flat chord hypropoflambanomenos, and marked it by the T of 
the Greeks; and as this letter was found thus at the head of the 
fcale, by placing the flat founds above, according to the method 
of the ancients, it caufed the name of gamut to be given to this 
fcale. 

This gamut then, in the whole of its extent, was compofed of 
twenty chords or notes, .viz. of two oétaves and a major fixth. 
Thefe chords were reprefented by letters and fyllables, The let- 
ters invariably diftinguifhed each a determined chord of the fcale, 
as they do at prefent; but as there were then but fix letters, 
that there might be feven, and as it was neceffary to re-begin 
from oétave to oétave, they diftinguifhed thefe oftaves by the fi- 
gures of letters, The fir oétave was marked with capital let- 
ters, in this manner, T, A. B. &c, . The fecond, in running-hand, 
gva.b, And for the fupernumerary fixth, they ufed double let- 
ters, gg, aa. bb. &c, 

In regard to the fyllables, they only ‘reprefented the names 
which were to be given to the notes:in finging. Moreover, as 
there were only fix names for feven notes, it was through neceflity 
that one name was given to two different notes ; which was ma- 
naged in fuch a manner, as that thefe two notes, mi, fa, or la, fa, 
fhould fall on femi-tones. Confequently, as foon as a diefis or a 
B flat prefented itfelf, which brought a new femi-tone, the names 
were to be again changed, which caufed the fame name to be 
given to different notes, and different names to the fame note, 
according to the progrefs of the air: and thefe changes of the 
name were called divifions. 

Thefe divifions were then learned by the gamut. Af the left 
of each degree, we faw a letter, which denoted precifely the 
chord belonging to that degree. On the right, in the cates, we 
found the different names which that note might hear, in rifing or 
defcending by B fharp, or B flat, according to the progrefs. 

The difficulties of this method have caufed different changes 
to be made in the gamut at feveral times. This plate reprefents 
the gamut as is is now ufed in Italy, 
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The Italian Gamut. 


It is nearly the fame thing in Spain and Portugal, unlefs that 
the column of B fharp is fometimes found in the laft place, which 
here is the firft, or fome other difference of as little fignifica- 
tion. 

To make ufe of this fcale, if we will fing in natural, we apply 
ut to T. of the firft column, the length of which we afcend as 
far as la, after which, paffing to the right in the column of B 
natural, we name fa ; we afcend to la of the fame column, and 
then return in the precedent to mi, and fo in continuance. Or 
indeed, we may begin by ut atthe C of the fecond column, and 
when arrived at la, pafs to mi in the firft column, and then repafs 
in the other column to fa. By this method, one of thefe tranfi- 
tions always forms a femi-tone, viz. la, fa ; and the other, always 
a tone, viz. la mi. By B flat, we may begin at the ut incor f, 
and form the tranfitions in the fame manner, &c. 

In defcending by B fharp, we quit the ut of the column in the 
middle, to pafs to mi from that of the B fharp, or to fa from 
that of Bflat; then, defcending as far as ut of that new co- 
lumn, we goout by fa from the left to the right, by mi from 
right to left, &c, 


The 
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The Englifh do not make ufe of all the fyllables, but only the 
four firft, ut, re, mi, fa, changing thus the column every four 
notes, or every three, by a method fimilar to that which [ have 
juft explained, unlefs in the place of la, fa, and la, mi, we muft 
move in fa, ut, and mi, ut. | 

The Germans have no other gamut than the initial letters, 
which exprefs the fixed founds in the other gamuts, and they even 
fol fa with thofe letters. 

The French gamut, otherwife called gamut of fi, prevents the 
embarraffment of all thefe tranfitions. It confifts in a fimple fcale 
of fix degrees on two columns, befides that of the letters. 


The French Gamut. 


The firft column on the left is to be fung by B flat, that is, 
with a B flat in the cleff. The fecond is fung in natural. Here 
lies all the myftery of the French gamut, whofe difficulty is as 
trifling as its ufe, fince every other alteration but a B flat puts it 
inftantly out of ufe. The other gamuts have only this advan- 
tage over it, than having a column for the B fharp alfo, that is, 
for a diefis in the cleff; but as foon as we put more than a diefis 
or a B flat (which formerly was never done) all thefe gamuts are 
equally ufelefs, 

At prefent, when the French muficians fing every thing in na- 
tural, they have no occafion for a gamut. C fol ut, ut, and C, 
are, to them, no more than the fame thing. But in Gui’s fyftem, 
ut is one thing, and C another, very different; and when he gave 
each note a fyllable and a letter, he did not pretend to make fyno- 
nymies of them, which would be doubling the names and embar- 
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GAVOT, A kind of dance, whofe air is two tim’d, and ia 
cut into two repeats, each of which begins with the fecond time, 
and finifhes on the firft. The movement-of the gavot is generally 
pleafing, often lively, fometimes alfo tender and flow. It marks 
its phrafes and its ftops every two meafures. ih 

GENIUS. Seck not, young artift, what meaning is expreffed 
by genius. If you are infpired with it, you muft fell it in your- 
felf. Are you deftitute of it, you will never be acquainted with 
it. The genius of a mufician fubmits the whole univerfe to his 
art. He paints every piece by founds ; he gives a language even 
to filence itfelf; he renders ideas by fentiments; fentiments by 
accents ; and the paflions which he expreffes are drawn from the 
bottom of the heart. Voluptuoufnefs, by his affiftance, receives 
frefh charms; the grief to which he gives utterance, excites 
cries; he continually is burning, and never confumes. He ex- 
preffes with fire even the coldeft fubjeëts ; even in painting the 
horrors of death, he conveys to the foul that fentiment of life 
which never abandons it, and which he communicates to hearts 
formed to feel it. But alas! his words avail nothing to thofe 
wherein his feeds are not implanted; and his prodigies are hardly 
fenfible to thofe who are incapable of imitating them. Would 
you then wifh to know if any {park of this devouring flame in- 
ipires you? Be quick, hafte to Naples, liften to the mafter-pieces 
of Leo, Durante, Jommilli, Pergolefis. 1f your eyes are filled 
with tears, if you feel your heart palpitate, if gaiety agitates 
you, if forrow involves you in tranfports, take Metaftafño and 
labour : His genius will enflame yours ; you will form a creation 
after his example : Tis this which forms the genius, and the eyes 
of others will very foon reftore you thofe tears which your mafters 
have caufed you to fhed. But if the charms of this grand art 
Jeave you contented, if you feel no ravifhing tranfports, if you 
difcover nothing beautiful, but what barely pleafes, dare you de- 
mand what genius is? Vulgar mortal, dare not profane that 
heavenly appellation. What would it avail to thee to know it ? 
Thou canft not feel it. Compofe in French, and peaceably re- 
tire. 

GENUS. The divifion and difpofition of the tetrachord con- 
fidered in the intervals of.the four founds which compofe it. We 
imagine that this definition, which is that of Euclid, is only ap- 
Ri to the Greek mufic, which I have. fpoken of in the firft 
place. 

‘The good regulations of a concord of the tetrachord, viz. the 
eftablifhment ot a regular genus, depended on the three following 
rules, Which I draw trom Ariftoxenes. 

The firft was, that the two extreme chords of the tetrachord 
fhould always remain unmoveable, that their interyal might al- 
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ways be that of a true fourth, or a diateffaron. In regard to the 
middle chords, I confefs, they vary, but the interval of Lichanos 
in Mefis ought never to pais two tones, nor diminifh below a 
tone ; fo that they had precifely the {pace of a tone to vary the 
concord of the Lichanos, and this is the fecond rule. The third 
was, that the interval from the parhypaton, or fecond chord, 
fhould not exceed that of the fame parhypaton to the Lichanos. 

As in general this concord might be diverfitied three ways, thi 
conftituted three principal genera, viz. the diatonic, chromatic, 
and enharmonic. 

Thefe two laft genera, or the two firft intervals, formed always 
together a fum lefs than the third interval, and were called, on 
that account, confined genera. 

In the diatonic, the modulation proceeded by a femi-tone, a 
tone, and another tone, fi, ut, re mi; and as we paffed through 
three confecutive tones, from whence it received the name of di- 
atonic, the chromatic proceeded fucceflively by two femitones 
and a hemi-diton, or a minor third, fi, ut, ut diefis mi. This 
modulation was placed in the middle between the diatonic and en- 
harmonic, making, if I may be allowed the expreffion, different 
divifions be feit, juft as when between two principal colours were 
introduced feveral intermediate properties, and from thence this was 
called the enharmonic or colour’d genus.’ In the enharmonic, the 
modulation proceeded by two fourths of a tone, by dividing, ace 
cording to Ariftoxenes, the major femitone into two equal parts, 
or a diton, or major fixth, as fi, fi diefis enharmonic, ut, and mi, 
or, according to the Pythagoreans, in dividing the major femi- 
tone into two unequal intervals, which formed one the minor fe. 
mitone, viz. our ordinary diefis, and the other the complement of 
this fame femitone minor to the femitone major; and then the 
diton, as before, fi, fi ordinary diefis, ut, mi. In the firft cafe, 
the two equal intervals of fi to ut were both enharmonic, or the 
fourth of a tone; in the fecond cafe, there was no enharmonic 
but the paffage of fi diefis to ut, viz. the difference between the 
minor and major femitone, which is the diefis called fo by Pytha- 
goras, and the true enharmonic interval {igh by nature. 

Therefore, as this modulation, fays Monf. Burette, was very 
much confined, running only through fmall intervals almoft im- 
perceptible, it was called enharmonic, as one would fay, well 
joined, well colleéted, probé coagmentata. k 

Befides thefe principal genera, there were others which refulted 
all from the different parts of the tetrachord, or from methods of 
turning it differently from thofe which I have mentioned. Arif- 
toxenes fubdivides the diatonic genus into fyntonic and diatonic 
mollare, (vide Diatonic) and the chromatic genus into mollare, 
mollare hemiolian, and tonic, (vide Chromatic) whole differences 
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he gives as 1 have fhewn under their articles. Ariftides Quin'i- 
lian mentions many other peculiar genera, and he reckons up fix 
as very ancient, viz. the Lydian, Dorian, Phrygian, [onian, Mix- 
olydian, and Syntonolydian. Thefe fix genera, which muft not 
be confounded with the tones or modes of the fame names, differ 
in their degrees, as well as in their concord; the one did not reach 
the oétave, the others reach’d, and others pafs’d it, in fuch a man- 
ner as to partake, at the fame time, of the genus and the mode. 
The detail of it may be feen in a book, intitled, the Greek Mu- 
fician. 

_In general, the diatonic is divided in as many kinds as can be 
affigned to different intervals between the femitone and tone. _ 

The chromatic has as many kinds as may be affigned to the in- 
tervals between the femitone and the enharmonic diefis. 

In regard to the enharmonic, it is not fubdivided. 

Independantly of all thefe fubdivifions, there was alfo a common 
genus, in which were ufed only the ftable founds which belong to 
all the genera, and a mixt genus, which partook of the character 
of two or of all the three genera. Moreover, we muft take no- 
tice, that in this colleétion of genera, which was very rare, there 
were not more than four chords made ufe of, but they were ex- 
tended or relaxed differently during the fame piece, which appears 
rather difficult to practice. I imagine, that perhaps one tetrachord 
was tun’d in one genus, and another in another, but authors have 
not. made a clear explanation therein. 

We read in Ariftoxenes, Book I. Part IT. that until the time of 
Alexander, the diatonic and chromatic were negleéted by ancient 
moficians; and that they praétifed only the enharmonic genus, as 
the only one worthy of their abilities: but this genus was entirely 
abandened in the time of Plutarch, and the chromatic was allo for- 
gotten before Macrobius. 

+ The ftudy of the ancient writings, rather than the progrefs of 
our mufic, has rendered us thefe ideas, loft amongft their fucceffors. 
We have, as well as themfelves, the diatonic genus, chromatic and 
enharmonic, but without any divifions ; and we confider thefe ge- 
nera under ideas very different from thofe which they had. They 
had as mahy peculiar manners of conduting the air on certain 
prefcribed chords. For us, thefe are fo many manners of conduét- 
ing the entire body of harmony, which force the parts to follow 
the intervals prefcribed by thefe genera; fo that the genus belongs 
fill more to the harmony which engenders it, than to the melody 
which caufes its fenfations. 

We muft obferve again, that in our mufic, the genera are almoft 
always mixt, that is, the diatonic enters very much into the chro- 
inatic, and each of them is neceffarily intermingled with the en- 
harmonic. One entire piece of mufic, in one only genus, would 
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be very difficult-to be conduéted, neither would it be fupportable ; 


for in the diatonic it would be impoffible to change the tone ; in 
the chromatic, we fhoukl be forced to change the tone in each. 
note ; and in the enharmonic, there would be abfolutely no kind 
of union. 

All this is again derived from the rules of harmony, which fub- 
je&t the fucceffion of concords to certain rules, incompatable with 
a continual fucceffion, enharmonic or chromatic, and alfo from. 
that of the melody, which cannot extraët any kind of pleafing air. 
It was different with the genera of the ancients, as the tetra- 
chords were equally complete, tho’ differently divided in each of, 
the three fyftems ; if, in ordinary melody, one genus had borrowed; 
from another, other founds than thofe which were neceflarily com- 
mon between them, the tetrachord would have had more than four 
chords, and all the rules of their mufic would have been cons. 
founded. | 

Monf, Serre, of Geneva, Has made the diftiné&tion of a fourth 
genus, which I have fpoken of in its article. (Vide Diacom- 
Matic. 

GIG, The air of a dance which bears the fame name, whofe. 
meafure is a 6=8th, and whofe movement lively. The French 
operas contain many gigs, and the gigs of Correlli have been a 
long time celebrated; but thefe airs are entirely out of fafhion, 
and there are no more ufed in Italy, and very few in France. 

GRACES IN SINGING, By this term are called, in the 
French mufic, certain turns and fhakes in the throat, and other 
Ornaments joined to the notes, which are in fuch or fuch a pofi- 
tion, according to the rules prefcribed by a tafte in finging. (Vide 
Tafte in Singing.) 

The principal of thefe graces are ‘ The accent, the flow, the 
flatte, the martellement, full cadence, broken cadence, and extent 
of the voice.” (Vide thofe articles.) 

GRAVE, An adverb which expreffes flownefs in a movement, 
and alfo, acertain gravity in the execution. 

GRAVITY, Is that modification of the found by which it is 
confidered as grave or bafs, in conneétion with the other founds, 
which are called high or fharp. There is no correlative to this 
word in French, for that of acuity could not exprefs it. 

The gravity of the founds depends on the bignefs, length, and 
extenfion of the chords, on the length and diameter of the pipes, 
and, in general, on the extent and mafs of fonorous bodies. The 
more they have of that, the greater is theig gravity, but there is 
no abfolute gravity, and no found is flat or fharp but by compa- 
rifon. 

GROS-FA, Certain ancient pieces of church-mufic, in fquare 
notes. Semibreves, and minums, were formerly called the grof-fa. 
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GROUP, According to the Abbe Bropart, four equal’ and 
diatonic notes, the firft and third of which are on the fame degree, 
form a group. When the.fecond defcends and the fourth rifes, it 
is an afcendant group; when the fecond afcends and the fourth 
falls, it is defcendant : and he adds, that this name has been given 
to thefe notes on account of the figure which they form together. 

I do not remember to have ever heard this word ufed in fpeak- 
mg, in the fenfe which the Abbe Bropart gives it, nor to have. 
read it in a fimilar fenfe any where but in his diétionary. 

GUIDE, fs that part which enters firft in a fugue, and an- 
nounces the fubje&. (Vide Fugue.) This word is very common 
in Italy, but A NP ufed in France in the fame fenfe, 

GUIDON, A fmall fign of mufic which is placed at the extre- 
mity of each ftave, on the degree where the note muft be placed 
which begins the following ftave. If this firft note is acccident- 
ally accompanied by a diefis, or B fharp, the guidon fhould be ac- 
companied alfo. 

In Italy the guidon is no longer ufed, particularly in partitions, 
‘where, each part having its place fixed in the column, we cannot 
siftake in pafling from one to the other. But the guidons are ne- 
eeffary in the French partitions, becaufe, from one line to another, 
the columns, containing more or lefs ftaves, leave you in a con- 
tinual uncertainty of the ftave, correfpondent to that which you 
have left. 

GYMNOPOEDIA, An air’in ftrain, to which the young La- 
ecdzmonians danced uncovered. 
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FY ve vent The name of a daétylic air, in the Greek | 
mufic, invented by the firft Phrygian Olympus. 
ARMONY, The fenfe which the Greeks gave to this word 
in their mufic, is fo much the more difficult to determine, as being 
originally a proper name it has no root, by which it can be un- 
compoled to extract itsetymology. In the ancient treatifes that 
we have remaining, harmony appears to be the part which has for 
its object the fuitable fucceffion of founds, infomuch as they are 
harp or flat, in oppofition to the two other parts, which are called 
tythmica ‘and metrica; which have conneétion with the time and 
meafure, which leaves to this convenience a vague and undeter- 
mined idea, which cannot be fixed but by an exprefs ftudy of all 
the roles of the art; and ftill, after this, the harmony will be very 
difficult: 
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difficult to be diftinguifhed from the melody, unlefs they add to 
the laft, the ideas of rhyme and meafure, without which, in fe, 
no melody can have a determined charaëter ; whereas the harmony 
is its own by itfelf, independant of every other quantity. (Vide 
Melody.) We fee by a paflage of Nicomachus, and others, that 
fometimes the name of harmony was given to the confonance of 
the oétave, and to concerts of the voice, and inftruments which 
were executed by the oftave, and which wére more commonly 
called antiphonies. ; 

Harmony, according to the moderns, is a fucceffion of concords 
according to the laws of modulation. This harmony had, for a 
long time, no other principles than rules almoft arbitrary, or onl 
founded on the approbation of an exercifed ear, which judged of 
the good or ill fucceffion of confonances, and whofe decifions were 
immediately placed in calculation. But, P. Merfenne, and Monf, 
Sauveur, having found that every found, tho’ fimple in appear- 
ance, was always accompanied by other founds lefs fenfible, which 
formed with it a major perfe& concord; Monf. Rameau has left 
this experience, and has made from it the bafs of his harmonic 
fyftem, with which he has filled many books, and which Moof. 
D Alembert has lately taken the trouble of explaining to the 

ublic. 

J Monf, Tartini, leaving another experience more new, more de- 
licate, and not lefs certain, has attained at conclufions pretty fi- 
milar, by a quite oppofite method. Monf. Rameau engenders the 
treble by the bafs; Monf. Tartini engenders the bafs by the 
treble: The one draws the harmony from the melody, and the 
former aéts quite contrary. To decide from which of the two 
fchools the beft works take their origin, we need only know which 
fhould be made for the other, the air or the accompaniment. A 
fhort expofition of M. Tartini’s may be found at the word Syffem. 
I here continue to fpeak in that of Monf. Rameau, which I have 
followed thro’ the whole of this work, as the only one admitted 
in the country where | write, 

I ought however to declare, that this fyftem, as ingenious-as it 
may appear, is nothing lefs than founded on nature, as he incef- 
fantly repeats it; that it is eftablifhed only on analogies and con- 
veniencies, which one, who is tolerable at invention, might over- 
throw to-morrow, by others much more natural ; that laftly, of the 
experience which he deduces, one is known to be falfe, and the 
other does not furnifh the confequences which he would draw from 
jt. In effe&, when this author wifhed to decorate, with the title 
of demonftration, the reafonings on which he eftablifhes his theory, 
the whole world laugh’d at him. The academy refufed, and highly 
difapproved, this ridiculous qualification; and Mont. Efteve, of 
the Societé Royale, of Montpelier, clearly fhewed him, cs to 
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begin by that propofition, viz. that, by the law of nature, the 
octaves of founds reprefent them, and may be taken for them, was 
no kind of demonftration, nor even folidly eftablifhed in his pre 
tended demonftration. I now return to his fyftem. 

The phyfical principle of the reafonance prefents to us the foli- 
tary concords and eftablifhes not the fucceffion. A regular fuc- 
ceffion is however neceflary. A diétionary of chofen words 1s not 
an harangue, nor a colleétion of good concords a piece of mufic. 
A fenfe is wanting ; an union in the mufic as well as language is 
neceffary : Something of what precedes muft be tranfmitted to what 
follows, that the whole may form a concinnity, and may be truly 
one. 

Moreover, the compofed fenfation, which refults from a perfect 

concord, is refolved in the abfolute fenfation of each of the founds 
which compofe it; and in the compared fenfation of each of thefe 
intervals which thefe fame founds form between themfelves, there 
is nothing beyond the fenfible in this concord; from whence it 
follows, that it is only by the conneétion of the founds, and the 
analogy of the intervals, that the union in queftion can be efta- 
blifhed : There lies the true and only principle, whence flow all 
the laws of harmony and modulation. If then, the whole of har- 
mony was formed only by a fucceffion of perfe€t major concords, 
it would be fufficient to proceed to them by intervals fimilar to 
thofe which compofe fuch a concord; for then, fome found of the 
preceding concord being neceffarily prolonged on the following, 
all the concords would be found tufficieatly united, and the har- 
mony would be in one, at leaft, in this fente. 

But befides that fuch fucceffions would exclude the whole me- 
Jody, by excluding the diatonic genus, which forms its bafs, they 
would not reach the true aim of the art, fince mufic, being a dif- 
courfe, ought, like it, to have its periods, its phrafes, fufpenfions, 
ftops, and punétiation of every kind; and as the uniformity of the 
harmonic courfes prefents nothing of thefe properties, the dia- 
tonic courfe required the major and minor concords to be inter- 
mixt, and we have felt the neceffity of diflonances to mark the 
ftops and phrafes. Moreover, the united fucceffion of perfeét 
major concords, neither gives the perfeét minor concord, the dif- 
fonance, or any kind of, phrafe, and its punétuation appears en- 
tirely erroneous, 

Monf. Rameau, infifting abfotutely, in his fyftem, that all our 
harmony fhould be drawn from nature, has had recourfe, for this 
purpofe, to another experience of his own invention, which I 
have fpoken of before, and which is changed from the firft. He 
has pretended, that any found furnifhed in its multiples a perfeét 
minor concord in flat, whofe dominant or fifth it was, as it fur- 
nifhèd a major if its- aliquots, of- which it is the tonic or fun- 
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damental. He has advanced, as a certain thing, that à fonorous 
made two other Hatter chords vibrate in their totality, without, 
however, making them refound, the one in its major twelfth, and 
the other in its feventeenth ; and from this propofition, joined to 
the precedent, he has deduced, very ingenioufly, not only the in- 
troduction of the minor mode, and difforiance in harmony, but 
the rules of the harmionic phrafe, and the whole of modulation, 
fuch as we find at the words Concord, Accompaniment, Funda- 
mental Bafs, Cadence, Diffonance, Modulation. 

But firft, the experience is falfe. It is known, that tuned 
chords, below the fundamental found, do not entirely fhake with 
this fundamental found, but that they are divided to render the 
unifon only, which confequently has no harmonies below. It is 
elfo known, that the propriety which the chords have of being di- 
vided, is not particular to thofe which are tunéd in the twelfth 
and feventeenth below the principal found, but that it is common 
to all its multiples, from whence it follows, that the intervals of 
twelfth and feventeenth, not being peculiar in their manner, no- 
thing can be concluded from them in favour of the minor perfeét 
concord which they reprefent. 

Though we fhould fuppofe the truth of this experience, this 
would be very far from removing the difficulties. If, as Monf. 
Raineau pretends, the whole of harmony is derived from the re- 
fonance of a fonorous body, it does-not then derive from it the 
fingle vibrations of a fonorous body which does not refound. In 
effe&, it is a ftrange theory to derive from what does not refound, 
the principles of harmony ; and it is ftrange in phyfic, to make a 
fonorous body vibrate and not refound, as if the found itfelf was 
at all different from the air, fhaken by thefe vibrations. Befides, 
the fonorous body does not only give, befides the principal found, 
thofe founds which with it compofe the perfe& concord, but an 
infinity of other founds, formed by all the aliquots of the fono- 
rous body. Why are the firft founds confonant, and the other 
not, fince they are all equally given by nature ? 

Every found forms a concord truly perfect, fince it is formed 
of allits harmonies, and by them it is that it becomes a found. 
Thefe harmonies, however, are not heard, and we diftinguifh 
no more than a fimple found, unlefs it be extremely ftrong ; from 
whence it follows, that the only good harmony is the union, and 
that as we diftinguifh the confonances, the natural proportion 
being changed, the harmony has loft its purity. 

This alteration is formed two ways: firft, by giving a found 
to certain harmonies, and not to others, we change the connec- 
tion of force, which ought to reign amongft them all, to produce 
the fenfation of a found, and the unity of nature is deftroyed. 
We produce, by doubling thefe ones an effect Mes 
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that which would be produced by ftifling all the reft: for then 
we mutt not doubt, but that, with the generating found, we migue 
hear thofe of the harmonies which we ihould have left; whereas, 
by leaving them all, they deftroy each other, and concur tcge- 
ther to produce and enforce the fingle fenfation of the principal 
found. This is the fame effe&t which the full play of the organ 
produces; when removing the regifters fuccefively, we leave with 
the principal the doublet and the fifth; for then that fifth and 
that third, which remained confounded, were feparately and dif- 
agreeably diftinguifhed. | 

Moreover, the harmonies which were made to found, have 
themfelves other harmonies, which are not from the fundamental 
found : It is by thefe harmonies added, that that which produces 
them is fill more roughly diftinguifhed; and thefe fame harmo- 
nies, which make the concord to be thus felt, enter not into their 
harmony. This is the reafon why the confonances which are 
moft perfeét naturally difpleafe the ear, little qualified to under- 
ftand them, and I do not doubt but the oétave itfelf would, as 
well as the reft, difpleafe, if the mixture of the voices of men and 
women had not given the cuftom of it from. its infant ftate, 

In the diffonance it is ftill worfe, fince not only the harmonies 
of the found which give it, but that found itfelf does not enter 
into the harmonious fyftem of the fundamental found; which 
caufes that the diffonance is always diftinguifhed in a difagreeable 
manner amongtt the other founds. 

Every touch of an organ in full play gives a perfe& concord 
major third, which is not diftinguifhed from the fundamental 
found, unlefs we pay an extreme attention, and draw the tones 
fuccefhiively ; but thefe harmonic founds are not confounded with 
the principal, but by favour of a loud harmony, and an arrange- 
ment of regifters, by which the pipes which make the funda- 
mental found refound, cover with their force thofe which give 
their harmonies. Moreover, we do not obferve, neither can we, 
that continual proportion in a concert, fince, in conjunétion with 
the change of the harmony, this greateft force muft inftantl 
pais from one part to another, which is not praéticable, and would 
entirely disfigure the melody. 

When we play on the organ, each touch of the bafs makes the 
perfeét major concord found; but becaufe this bafs is not always 
fundamental, and as we often modulate in perfeét minor concord, 
this major perfeët concord is feldom that which the right hand 
ftrikes ; fo that we hear the minor third with the major, the 
fifth with the triton, the fuperfluous feventh with the oétave, 
and a thoufand other cacophonies, with which our ear is little 
difgutted, becaufe cuftom renders them convenient ; but it could 
not be prefumed, that it is the fame thing with an ear naturally 
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juft, and which, for the firft time, we fhould put to the proof 
of this harmony. 

Monf. Rameau pretends, that trebles of a certain fimplicity 
naturally fuggeft their bafs, and that a man, who has an ear true, 
and not exercifed, will naturally fuggeft it. This is a prepoffef- 
fion of a mufician, proved erroneous by the whole of experience. 
Not only he, who fhall never have heard bafs or harmony, will 
not find this harmony or bafs of himfelf, but they will difpleafe 
him as foon as he hears them, and he will prefer greatly the 
fimple unifon. oe 

When we refle&, that of all the people of the earth, who all | 
have a mufic and an air, the Europeans are the only ones who 
have a harmony and concords, and who find this mixture agree- 
able ; when we refleét, that the world has continued fo man 
years, without, amongft the cultivation of the beaux arts through- 
out mankind in general, any one’s having known this harmony s 
that no animal, no bird, no being in nature, produces any other 
concord than the unifon, no other mufic than melody; that the 
eaftern languages, fo fonorous, fo mufical; that the Greek air, 
fo delicate, fo fenfible, exercifed with fo much art, have never 
guided thefe voluptuous people, fond of our harmony, that with- 
out it, their mufic had fuch prodigious effets, that with it, ours 
is fo weak ; that laftly, it it was referved for the northern nations, 
whofe rough and brutal organs are more touched with thé eclat 
and noife of the voice, than with the fweetnefs of the accent, 
and the melody of the inflections, to make this vaft difcovery, 
and to give it as a foundation of all the rules in art: When, I 
fay, we pay attention to the whole of this, it is very difficult not 
to fufpeét that ‘all our harmony is but a gothic and barbarous in- 
vention, which we fhould never have followed if we had been more 
fenfible of the true beauties of art, and of mufic truly natural. 

Monf. Rameau, however, pretends that harmony is the fource 
of the greateft beauties in mufic; but this opinion has been con- 
tradiéted by faëts and reafon.—By facts, becaufe all the great 
effets of mufic have ceafed, and it has loft all its energy. and 
force fince the invention of the counter point; to which I add, 
that beauties purely harmonic, are ingenious beauties, which 
pleafe only perfons verfed in the art; whereas the true beauties 
of mufic, being thofe of nature, are, and ought to be, equally 
fenfible to every man, whether learned or ignorant. ; 

By reafon, becaufe harmony furnifhes no imitation by which 
the mufic, forming images, or exprefling fentiments, may be raifed 
to the dramatic or imitative genus, which is the moft noble part 
ot art, and the only one energetic. Every thing that exprefles 
only the phyfic of founds, being greatly bounded in the pleafure 
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which it gives us, and having very little power over the hutnañ 
heart: (Vide Melody.) ) t 

HARMONY, A genus of 'mufic. The ancients often gave 

this name to the genus commonly called enharmonic genus; 
Vide Enharmonic. ) 

DIRECT HARMONY, Is that wherein the Bafs is funda- 
mental, and where the fuperior parts preferve a direét order be- 
tween themfelves, and with the bafs. Varied harmony is that 
where the generating found or the fundamental is in fome one of 
the fuperior parts, and where fome other found of the concord is 
tran{ported to the bafs below the reft. (Vide Direét, &c.) 

FIGURED HARMONY, Is that wherein we make feveral 
notes pafs on a concord. We figure the harmony by conjoint 
or disjoint degrees. When we figure by conjoint degrees, we ne 
ceffarily ufe other notes than thofe which form the concord $ 
notes which are not on the bafs, and are reckoned as nothing in 
harmony: Thefe intermediate notes ought not to afcend to the 
beginning of the times, and principally the ftrong times, unlefs 
it be as flawings, extent of the voice, or when we form the firft 
note of the fhort time to bear up the fecond. But when we 
figure by disjoint degrees, we cannot abfolutely make ufe of any 
notes but thofe which form the concord, whether confonant or 
diffonant. Harmony alfo figures by fufpended or fuppofed founds, 
(Vide Sufpenfion, Suppafition. ) 

HARMONIOUS, Every thing which forms an effe& in har- 
mony, and even fometimes every thing which is fonorous, and 
fills the ear, by voices, inftruments, and fimple melody. . 

HARMONIES, Whatever belongs to harmony; as the har- 
monic divifions of the monochord, the harmonic proportion, the 
harmonic canon, &c. : 

HARMONIC, By this name are called all the concomitant 
or acceflary founds, which, by the principle of refonance, accom- 
pany any found, and render it divifible, Thus all the aliquots of 
a fonorous chord give it harmonies. 

HARMONIBT, A mofician ingenious in harmony. ‘ Such 
an one is a good harmonift.” ‘* Durante is the greateft harmo- 
nift in Italy, that is, in the world.” 

TARMONOMETRE, An inftrument proper for meafuring 
hafmonic connections. If we could obferve and follow with the 
ear and eye, the bodies, knots, and all the divifions of a chord fo- 
norous in its vibration, we fhould have a natural harmonometre 
very exaët; but our grofs fenfes not being fufficient for thefe 
obfervations, we fupply them by a monochord, divided at our 
pleafure by moveable bridges, and this is the beft natural harmo- 
nomgtre which has been yet difcovered. (Vide. Monochord.) 

HARMONIC 
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HARMONIC HAND, Is the name which Aretin gave to 


the gamut which he invented, to fhew the conneétion of his 
hexachords, of his fix letters and fix fyllables, with the five te- 
trachords of the Greeks. He reprefented this gamut by the fi- 
gure of a left-hand, on the fingers of which were marked all the 
founds of the gamut, as well by the correfpondent letters as by 
the fyllable which he had joined to them, by paffing, by the rule : 
of divifions, from one tetrachord or finger to another, according 
to the place where the two femitones of the oétave were placed 
by the B fharp or B flat, that is, according as the tetrachords 
were canjoint or disjoint. (Vide Gamut, Divifions.) 

HARPALICE, A kind of fong, appropriated to young girls 
amongft the ancient Greeks. (Vide Song.) 

HAUT DESSUS, This is, when the finging treble is divided, 
the fuperior part. In inftrumental parts we always fay, firft 
treble, and fecond treble; but in vocal, we fometimes fay, haut 
treble, and bafs treble. 

HAUTE TAILLE or TENOR, Is that part of mufic which 
is alfo fimply called tenor. When the tenor is fubdivided into 
two other parts, the lower takes the name of baffle Taille, or 
concordant, and the higher is called haute taille, 

HEAD, The head or body of a note is that part which deter- 
mines its pofition, and to which the tail is fixed when it has one, 
(Vide Tail.) 

Before the invention of printing, the notes had only black 
heads, for’ the greateft part of the notes being fquare, it would 
have been toe long to make them white in writing them. In the 
impreffion, the heads of the notes were made white, that is, 
vacant in the middle. At prefent both are in ufe, and all the 
reft being equal, a white head always denotes a double power ta 
that of a black. (Vide Notes, Powers of Notes.) 

HEMI, A Greek word much ufed in mufic, and which figni 
fies half. (Vide Semi.) 

HEMIDITON, Was, in the Greek mufic, the interval of 
major third diminifhed a femitone, that is, a minor third. The 
hemiditon is not, as might be believed, the half of a diton or 
tone, but it is the diton lefs than the half of a tone, which is en- 
tirely different. . aly 

HEMIOLE, A Greek word, fignifying the entire and a half, 
and which has, in fome refpeëts, been confecrated to mufic. It 
expreffes the conneétion of two quantities, one of which is to 
the other as 15 to 10, oras 3to 2. It is otherwife called the 
fefquialter conne¢tion. a , 

It is from this conneétion that the confonance arifes, calied 
diapente or fifth; and the ancient fequialter rhyme arofe from it 
alio. 
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The ancient Italian authors give alfo the name of hemiole, of 
hemiolian, to that kind of triple meafure, each of whofe times is 
acrotchet. If this crotchet is without a tail, the meafure is called 
hemiolia maggiore, becaufe it äs ftruck more flowly, and that two 
tailed crotchets are neceflary foreach time. If each time contains 
only one tailed crotchet, the meafure is ftruck a double quicker, 
and is talled hemiolia minore. ¥ 

HEMIOLIAN, This is the name which Ariftoxenes gives to 
one of the three kinds of the chromatic genus, whofe divifions he 
explains. The tetrachord 30 is therein divided into three inter- 
vals, the two firft of which, equal between themfelves, are 
each the fixth part, and of which the third is two thirds 
5+5+20= 30. ’ | 

HEPTACHORD, À lyre or cithara with feven chords, as 
was that of Mercury, according to the report of many. 

The Greeks allo gave the name of heptachord to a fyftem of 
mufic formed of feven founds, as our gamut at prefent. The 
fynemenon heptachord, etherwife called the lyre of Terpander, 
was compofed of founds exprefled by thefe letters of the gamut, 
E. F.G. a. b.'c. d. ‘The heptachord of Philolaüs fubftituted B. 
fharp in the place of B flat, and may be expreffed thus, E. F. G. 
a. &.c. d. Each chord had a conneétion with one of the planets. 
TheHypate to Saturn, the Parhypate to Jupiter, and fo on. 

HEXACHORD, An inftrument of fix chords, or fyftem 
compoléd of fix founds, as, for inftance, the hexachord of Gui 
d’ Arezzo. 

HEXARMONIAN, A ftrain or air, from a loofe and effemi- 
nate melody, as Ariftophanes cxprefles it, in his reproaches to 
Philoxenes, its author. | 

HOMOPHONY, This was, in the Greek mufic, that kind of 
fymphony which was formed in union, in oppofition to antiphony, | 
which was executed in the oétave. This word from 0s, like, 
and Owyr, a found. , 

HUNTING AIR, This name is given to certain airs and 
flourifhes with horns and other inftruments, which, it is faid, 
awaken the idea of the tones, which thefe fame horns give in 
the chace. 

HYMEE, A fong of the miller’s among the ancient Greeks, 
otherwife called epiaulia. (Vide that word.) | 

HYMENÆA, A marriage fong amoneft the ancient Greeks, 
otherwife called epithalamium. (Vide Epithalamium.) 

HYMN, A fong in honour of the gods, or of heroes. There 
is this difference between the hymn and the cantic, that the latter 
moft commonly relates to actions, and the hymn toperfons. “Uhe 
firft airs of all nations were either cantics or hymns. Orpheus and 
Linus paffed, amongft the Greeks, for the authors of the firft 

hymns; 
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hymns: And amongft Homer’s poetry we have fome remains of 
a colleëtion of hymns in honour of the gods. 

HYPATE, An epithet by which the Greeks diftinguifhed the 
loweft tetrachord, and the loweft chord of each of the two loweft 
tetrachords ; which, to them, was quite the contrary, as they fol- 
lowed, in their denominations, an order retrograde 'to ours, and 
placed on high the flat which we place low. This choice is arbi- 
trary, fince the ideas attached to the word fharp or flat, have 
no natural union with the ideas attached to the words high 
and low. © | 

They called tetrachord hypaton that which was the flatteft of 
all, and immediately above the proflambanomenos, or loweft chord 
of the mode; and the firft chord of the tetrachord which imme- 
diately followed that, was called hypate-hypaton $ that is to fay, 
as the Latins have tranflated it, ‘* the principal of the tetrachord 
of the principals.” The tetrachord immediately following from 
flat to fharp, was called tetrachord mefon, or of the middle, and 
the flatteft chord'was called hypate mefon, that is, the principal 
of the middle. M" 

Nicomachus, the Getafinian, pretends, that this word hypate, 
principal, elevated or fupreme, was given to the flatteft of the 
chords of the diapafon, in allufian to Saturn, which of the feveu 
planets is at the greateft diftance from us. We have reafon to 
imagine from thence that this Nicomachus was a Pythagorean. 

HYPATE-HYPATON, This was the loweft chord of the 
loweft tetrachord of the Greeks, and of a higher tone than the 

roflambanomenos. (Vide the preceding article.) 

HY PATE-MESON, Was the loweft chord of the fecond te 
trachord, which was alfo the fharpeft of the firft, becaufe thefe 
two tetrachords were conjoint. (Vide Hypate.) 

HY PATOIDES, Flat Sounds. (Vide Lepfis.) 

HY PERBOLEAN, A ‘train or air of the fame character as 
the hexarmonian. (Vide that article.) 

HYPERBOLEON, The hyperboleon tetrachord was the 
fharpeft of the five tetrachords in the fyftem of the Greeks. 

This word is the genitive fromthe plural fubftantive vmepGoras, 
extremities, the fharpeft founds being at the extremity of the 


reft. 

HY PER-DIAZEUXIS, A disjunétion of two tetrachords fe- 
parated by the interval of an oétave, as were the tetrachord of the 
hypate’s and hyperbole’s. ; 

HYPER-DORIAN, A mode in the Greek mufic, otherwife 
called mixo-lydian, the fundamental or tonic of which was a 
fourth above that of a Dorian mode. (Vide Mode.) 

The invention of the hyperdorian mode is attributed. to Py- 


hoclydes, 
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HYPER-ÆOLIAN, The penultimate in fharp of the fif- 
teen modes of the Greek mufic, the fundamental or tonic of which 
was a fourth above that of the æolian. The hyper-æolian mode, 
no more than the hyper-lydian which follows it, was not fo. anci- 
ent as the reft. Ariftoxenes does not mention it; and Ptolemy, 
who admitted no more than feven, did not comprehend thoie 
two. 

HYPERIASTIAN or fharp MIXO-LYDIAN, Is the name 
which Euclid, and many of the’ancients, give to the mode more 
commonly called hyper-ionian. 

HYPER-IONIAN, A mode in the Greek mufic, called alfo 
by fome hyper-iaftian, or fharp mixo-lydiah, which had its fun- 
damental a fourth above that of the ionian mode. The ionian 
mode is the twelfth in order from flat to fharp, according to Aly- 
pius’s numeration, (Vide Mode.) 

HYPER-LYDIAN, The fharpeft of the fifteen modes in the 
Greek mufic, the fundamental of which was a fourth above that 
of the lydian. This mode, no more than its neighbour the hy- 
per-æolran, was not fo ancient as the other thirteen; and 
Ariftoxenes, who names them all, makes no mention of thofe 


two. 

HY PER-MIXO-LYDIAN, One of the modes in the Greek 
mufic, otherwife called the hyper-phrygian. 

HY PER-PHRYGIAN, Called alfo, by Euclid, hyper-mixco- 
Tydian, is the fharpeft of the thirteen modes of Ariftoxenes, 
forming the diapafon, or the oétave, with the hypo-dorian, the 
flatteft of all. (Vide Mode.) 

HYPO-DIAZEUXIS, Is, according to old Bacchius, the in- 
terval of fifth, which is found between two tetrachords feparated 
by a disjunétion, and moreover, by a third intermediate tetra- 
chord. Wherefore there is a hypodtazeuxis between the tetra- 
chords hypaton and diazeugmenon, and between the tetrachords 
fynoemenon and hyperbolean. (Vide Tetrachord.} 

HYPO-DORIAN, The flatteft of all the modes in ancient 
mufic. Euclid fays it is the moft elevated; but the true fenfe of 
this expreffion is explained at the word hypate, 

The hypo-dorian mode has its fundamental a fourth below that 
ef the dorian mode. It was invented, as it is faid, by 
Philoxenes: This mode is affeéting, but gay, uniting fweetneis 
to majefty. 

HYPO. AOLIAN, A mode in ancient mufic, called alfo, 
by Euclid, flat hypo-lydian. This mode has its fundamental a 
fourth below that of the æolian mode. 

HYPO-IASTIAN. (Vide Hypo-Ionian.) 

HY PO« 
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Wey PO-IONIAN, The fecond of the modes in ancient mufic, 
beginning by the flat. Euclid calls it alfo hypo-iaftian, and flat 
hypo-phrygian. Its fundamental is a fourth below that of the 
ionian mode. 

HYPO-LYDIAN, The fifth mode of ancient mufic, begin- 
ning by the flat. Euclid calls it alfo hypo-iaftian, and flat hypo- 
phrygian. Its fundamental is a fourth below that of the lydian 
mode. | 

Euclid diftinguifhes two ‘hypo-lydian modes, viz. the fharp, 
which is that of this article, and the flat, which is the fame as the 
hypo-zolian. 

The hypo-lydian mode was peculiar to funeral fongs, to fub- 
lime and divine meditations: Some attribute its invention to 
Polymneftre, of Colophon; others to Damon, the Athenean. 

HYPO MIXO LYDIAN, A mode added by Gui d’Arezzo, 
to thofe of the ancient mufic. It is properly the plagal of the 
mixo lydian mode, and its fundamental is the fame as that of the 
dorian. 

HYPO-PHRYGIAN, One of the modes in ancient mufic, 
derived from the phrygian mode, whofe fundamental was a fourth 
above that of the other. Euclid fpeaks of another hypo-phrygian 
mode in the flat of this: It is what is more correétly called 
hypo-ionian. (Vide that word.) 

The charaëter of the hypo-phrygian mode was calm, peace- 
able, and proper to temperate the vehemence of the phrygian. It 
was invented, they fay, by Damon, the friend of Pythias, and 
pupil of Socrates. | 

HYPO-PROSLAMBANOMENOS, The name of a chord 
added, as it is pretended, by Gui d’ Arezzo, a tone lower than the 
proflambanomenos of the Greeks, that is, below the whole fyftem. 
The author of this new chord exprefled it by the letter T of 
the Greek alphabet, and from thence we receive the name of 


mut. 
ÉHYPORCHEMA, A fort of cantic, by which the feafts of 


the gods were danced. TRS 

HYPO-SYNAPHE, Is, in the Greek mufic, the disjunétion 
of two tetrachords feparated by the interpofition of a third, con- 
joint with thofe two, fo that the homologous chords of the two 
tetrachords, disjoined by hypo-fynaphe, have five tones, or a 
minor feventh of interval between them. Such are the tetrachords 


hypaton and fynnemenon. 
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ALEME, A kind of air peculiar to funerals, formerly in ufé 
among the Greeks, as the Linos amongft the fame people, and 
the Muneros amongft the Egyptians. (Wide Song.) 

IAMBIC. There were in‘the ancient mufic two, kinds of 
jambic verfes, one of which were only recited by the found of 
inftruments, whereas the reft were fung. We do not comprehend 
what effet the accompaniment of inftruments on a fimple recital 
could produce, and'all that can be reafonably concluded from it, 
‘is, that the moft fimple method of pronouncing the Greek poetry, 
or at leaft the iambic, was made by appreciable founds, and even 
then received much from the intonation of the air. 

IASTIAN, A name given by Ariftoxenes and Alypius to the 
mode which other authors more generally call ionian. (Vide 
Mc‘e.) 

IMITATION. Dramatic and theatrical mufic concurs to 
imitation, as well as poetry or painting; "tis to this principle 
that all the fine arts are conneéted, as Monf. le Batteux has de- 
monftrated. But this imitation has not the fame extent for all. 
All that the imagination can reprefent to itfelf has its origin from 
poetry. Painting, which does not offer its pi€ture to the imagi- 
nation, but to the fenfe, and that one fenfe alone, paints only ob- 
jects peculiar to the fight. Mufic would appear to have the fame 
bounds in regard to the hearing: however it paints all, even the 
obje&s which are only vifible, by a transformation almoft incon- 
ceivable, it feems to place the eye in the ear, and the greateft 
furprife of an art, which agitates only.in the movement, is to be 
able to forin from it even the image of a repofe. Night, fleep, 
folitude, and filence, enter into the number of the extenfive 
paintings of mufic. We know that noife can produce the-effe& 
of filence, and filence the effe& of noile ; as when we flumber at 
an equal and monftrous leéture, and awaken at the inftant that 
it ceafes. But mufic agitates nearer on us, in exciting, by a 
fenfe, affections fimilar to thofe which may be excited by another, 
and as the connection cannot be fenfible unlefs the impreffion is 
firong, fo painting, ftript of that force, cannot render to mufic 
the imitations which that draws from it. Let all nature be in a 
flumber, he that contemplates it, fleeps not; and the art of the 
mufician confifts in fubftituting, in the place of the infenfible image 
of the obje&, that of the movements which his prefence excites in 
the heart of the contemplator. He will not only agitate the fea, 
animate the fiame of a conflagration, make rivulets How, the rain 
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fall, and torrents fwell, but he will paint the horrors of a bound- 
lefs defart, calm the tempeft, render the air tranquil and ferene, 
and fpread over the orcheftra, a new and pleafing frefhnefs. He 
will not direëtly reprefent things, but excite in the foul the fame 
movement which we feel in feeing them. 

I have faid, under the word Harmony, that no principle is 
drawn from it which leads to mufical imitation, fince there is no 
conneétion between the concords, and the objeéts we with to paint, 
or the paflions we would exprefs. I will fhew, at the word Me- 
lody, what this principle is, which harmony does not furnifh, and 
what ftrokes, given by nature, are mfed by mufic to reprefent 
thefe objeëts and thefe paffions. 

IMITATION, Inits technical fenfe, is the ufe of the fame air, 
or one fimilar, in many parts, which make it heard one after the 
other in the unifon, the fifth, the fourth, the third, or in any ine 
terval whatfoever. The imitation is always well taken, even in 
changing feveral notes, provided that this fame air be always 
known in itfelf, and that we do not remove far from the laws of 
a good modulation. Often, to render the imitation more fenfible, 
we make precede a filence or long notes, which feem to ftifle the 
air at the moment that the imitation re-animates it. We treat 
the imitation as we pleafe, we leave it, we re-take it, and begin 
another at pleafure: In a word, its rules are as relaxed as thofe of 
the fugue are fevere, for which reafon great mafters difdain it, 
and every imitation too affected, almoft always cools a young 
fcholar in compofition. 

IMPERFECT. This word has feveral fignifications in mufic? 
An imperfeé& concord is in oppofition to a perfeét concord, that 
which bears a fixth or diffonance, and in oppofition to the full 
concord, it is that which has not all the founds fuitable to it, and 
which ought to render it complete. (Vide Concord.) 

The imperfeét mode or time was, in our ancient mufic, that of 
the double divifion. (Vide Mode.) 

An imperfeét cadence is that which is otherwife called irregular 
cadence. 

An imperfeét cadence is that which may be major ér minor, as 
the third and fixth. (Vide Confonance.) 

In church-mufic, they call imperfeét modes thofe which are 
defeétuous high or low, and reft below one of the two terms 
which they ought to reach. 

‘IMPROVISARE, Is to compofe and fing a fong extempore, 
with airs or words, accompanied commonly by a guittar, or any 
other fuch inftrument. There is nothing more common in Italy 
than to fee two marks meet, challenge, attack, and form alternate 
couplets on the fame air, with a vivacity of dialogue, air, and ac- 
companiment, which cannot be believed but by on eye witnefs. 
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Monf. Saverien, a term of mufic; and he fends us, for an explas 
nation, to the word Renvoi, where he does not mention it. In 
regard to fuch a term as this, I'am entirely ignorant. 

INSTRUMENT, A term of genus, under which we compre- 
hend all artificial bodies which may render and, vary the founds, 
after the examplé of the voice, All bodies capable of agitating 
the air by any fhock, and then to ‘excite, by their vibrations, in 
that agitated air, ondulations pretty frequent, may afford a found; 
and all bodies capable of accelerating or retarding thefe ondulati- 
ons, may vary the founds, (Vide Soand.) There are three me- 
thods of rendering founds on inftruments, viz. by the vibrations 
of the chords, by thofe of certain elaftic bodies, and by the col- 
letion of the air fhut up within the pipes. I have fpoken, at the 
word Mufic, of the invention of thefe inftruments. Ps 

They are generally divided into chord inftruments, wind, and 
percuffion inftruments. The chord inftruments, amongft the an 
cients, were very numerous. The moft known are the following: 
Lyra, Pfalterium, Trigonium, Sambuca, Cithara, Peétis Magas, 
Barbiton, Teftudo, Epigonium, Simmicium,-Epandoron, &c. All 
thefe inftruments were touched with the fingers, or with the 
pleétrum, a kind of bow. 

For their principal wind inftruments, they had thofe call’d 
tibia, fiftula, tuba, cornu, lituus, &c. 

The inftruments of percuffion were thofe which they named 
Tympanum, Cymbalum, Crepitaculum, Tintennabulum, Crota- 
lum, &c. But many of thofe did not vary. their founds. 

We cannot here find articles for thefe inftruments, or for thofe 
of the modern mufic, whofe number is exceffive. The inftru- 
mental part, not being entered within the plan of my work, for. 
the encyclopoedia, has hindered me, by the extent of the know- 
ledge which it requires, from placing it in this. 

INSTRUMENTAL, What belongs to the play of inftru- 
ments. ‘* An inftrumental turn in finging.” ‘€ Inftrumental mufic.” 

INTENSE. Intenfe founds are thofe which have the greateft 
force, which areheard at the greateft diftance. They are alfo 
thofe, which, being rendered by well extended chords, vibrate ‘by 
their means even more ftrongly. This word is Latin, as well as 
that of Remifs oppos’d to it, but, in theoric writings, both the 
one and the other is frenchified and anglicifed. 

INTERCIDENCE. A, term in church-mufic. (Vide 
Diaptofis. ) | 

INTER-ACT, A fpace of time which paffes between the 
end of the act of an opera, and the beginning of the following 
aéts and, during which, the reprefentation is fufpended, whilft 
the action is tuppofed to continue eliewhere, The orcheftra 

fills 
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fills this fpace, in France, by the execution of a fymphony, 
which. has alfo the name of interlude. 

It does not appear, that the Greeks evér divided their drama’s 
by acts, and, confequently, had no interludes. 

The reprefentation was not fufpended en their theatres from the 
beginning of the piece to the end. It was the Romans, who, 
little fmitten with the fpeétacle, began firft to divide it into many 
parts, whofe intervals offered a relaxation to the attention of the 
{pectators, and this cuftom has been continued amongft us. 

Since the interlude is formed to fufpend the attention and quiet 
the mind of the fpectator, the theatre fhould remain empty, and 
the intermedes with which it was formerly filled, formed an inter- 
ruption of very bad tafte, which could not fail of injuring, by 
rendering the thread of the aétion forgotten. However, Moliere 
himfelf did not fee this fimple truth, and the inter-a&s of his 
laft piece weré filled with intermedes. The French, whofe fpec- 
tacles have more reafon than fire, and who do not love to be 
kept long in filence, have, of late, reduced the inter-a@s to the 
fimplicity which they ought to have; and it is to be defired, for 
the perfection of the theatre, that their example fhould be every 
where followed, 

The Italians, whom an exquifite fentiment often guides more 
than reafon, have profcribed the dance of the dramatic action. 
{Vide Opera.) But by a canfequence which arifes from the too 
great duration that they would give the fpeétacle, they fill their 
inter-aéts with ballets, which they banifh from the piece; and 
tho’ they may avoid the abfurdity of a double imitation, they 
fall into that of the tranfpofitian of the fcene; and leading the 
fpeétator thus from objeë to objeët, make him forget the principal 
action, lofe the interefting parts, and, to give him the pleafure of 
the eye, take from him that of the heart. They, however, begin 
to feel the error of this monftrous aflemblage, and, after having 
almoft already banifhed the intermedes of inter-aéts, doubtlefs they 
will not hefitate to abolifh the dances, and to preferve it, as 1s 
becoming, ta make a feparate and brilfiant fpcétacle at the end of 
the piece. 

But tho’ the theatre remains empty in the inter-aët, I do not fay 
that the mufic fhould be interrupted, for, in the opera, where it 
makes a part of the exiftence of things, the fenfe of hearing ought 
to have fuch an union with that of the fight, that whilft we fee 
the fituation of the fcene, we may hear the harmony, which we 
muft fuppofe infeparable; fo that its concurrence may not at 
length appear ftrange or new under the air, of authors. 

The difficulty which is prefented on this fubjeét, is to know 
what the mufician ought to dictate to the orcheftra, when there 
pafies nothing more on the ftage, For, if the fymphony, as well 

as 
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as dramatic mufic, is no more than a continual imitation, what 
fhould it fay when no one fpeaks? What fhould it do when 
there is no longer any kind of action? I anfwer to that, that 
theugh the theatre be empty, the foul of the audience is not fo : there 
muft have remained on them a ftrong impreffion of what they have 
joft feen and heard. ?Tis for the orcheftra to nourifh and fuftain 
this impreffion during the inter-aét, fo that the fpectator may not 
reach the conclufion of the following act with the fame coldnefs 
as he began the piece; and that intereft may be united in his foul 
as are the events in the reprefented ation. By this means, the 
mufician never ceafes to have an objeët of imitation, either.in the 
Gtuation of the charaëters, or that of the fpeétators, The one 
never hearing but the expreffion of thofe fentiments which they 
feel go out from the orcheftra, are, as it were, identified with 
what they hear, and their condition is fo much the more pleafant, 
as there reigns in it a more perfeét concord between what ftrikes 
their fenfes, and touches their heart. 

The ingenious mufician draws alfo from his orcheftra another 
avantage, to give the reprefentation all the effet that it can 
have, by leading gradually the fpeétator, attentive to the moft 
favourable fituation of the foul, to the effe&t of the fcenes which 
the fs about to fee in the approaching aë&. 

The duration of the inter-a& has no fixed meafure, but it is 
fuppofed more or lefs great in proportion to the time which that 

art of the aétion requires which pañles behind the theatre. 

owever, that duration ought to have the bounds of fuppoñi- 
Vien, relatively to the hypothetic duration of the whole aétion, 
‘and thofe of reallity, relative to the duration of the reprefen- 
vation. 

This is not the place for examining if the rule of the 24 
hours has a foundation fufficient, and if it is never permitted to 
break through it. : 

But if we would give to the fuppofed duration of an inter- 
act, the bounds drawn from the nature of things, I cannot fee 
that any others can be found than thofe of the time during 
which no fenfible and regular change was made in nature, as there 
ys none made apparently in the fcene during” the inter-aét. 
Moreover, this time is, in its greateft extent, nearly twelve hours, 
which form the middle duration of a day and night. This fpace 
being pañled, there is no more poffibility, nor illufion in the du- 
ration of an inter-aét. 

In regard to the real duration, it ought to be, as I have faid, 
proportioned, both to the duration of the reprefentation, and to 
the partial and relative duration of what pafles behind the fcenes. 
But there are other bounds drawn from the general end, which 
We propofe, viz. the meafure of attention; for we ought to be 

very 
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very cautious not to make the inter-aét continue fo far as to let 
the fpeétator fall into a delirium and draw near to flumbering. 
This meafure has not fuch a precifion in itfelf, but that the mufi- 
cian, who has fire and genius of foul, may, with the aid of his 
orcheftra, extend it much farther than any other. I do not even 
doubt but there are methods of deceiving the fpeëtator by the ef- 
feétive duration of the inter-aét, by making him efteem it more 
or lefs great, by the methods of inter-fixing the charaéters of the 
fymphony. But it is time to finifh this article, which is already 
too long. 

INTERLUDE, A piece of mufic or dancing, inferted at the 
Opera-Houfe, and fometimes the Play-Houfe, between the a&s 
of a long piece, to enliven and eafe the minds of the fpectaters, 
forrowful thro’ the tragic, and interefted in its grand concern. 

There are interludes, which are real comic or burlefque drama’s, 
the which dividing thus an interefting part by one interefting 
alfo, tofs and turn the attention of the fpe€tator in contrary 
fenfes, and ina method quite oppofitt to tafte and reafon. As 
dancing, in Italy, does not, and ought mt, totenter into the con- 
ftitution of the lyric drama, we are obliged to admit it on the 
theatre, to ufe out in a detached manner from the piece. It is 
not that which I find fault with; on the contrary, I think it ne- 
ceffary to efface, by an agreeable ballet, the fad impreffions left 
by the reprefentation of a tragic opera; andI highly approve, 
that this ballet forms a fubje& which has no connettion with the 
piece; but what I difapprove, is, that they divide the a&s by 
fimilar ballets, which, dividing thus the aétion, and deftroying 
the interefting parts, make, as it were, a frefh piece of every 
ad. 

INTERVAL, The difference of one found and another be- 
tween the flat and fharp: This is the whole fpace which, one of 
the two would have to pafs thro’ to reach the unifon of the other. 
The difference between interval”and extent, is, that the interval 
is confidered as undivided, and the extent as divided. In the in- 
terval we confider the two terms only : in the extent, we fuppofe 
their intermediaries: The extent forms a fyftem, but the interval 
may be uncompofed. : 

/To take this word in its moft general fenfe, it is evident that 
there are an infinity of intervals; but as, in mufic, we bound 
the number of founds to thofe which compofe a certain fyftem, 
we bound alfo, by that means, the number of intervals to thofe 
which thefe founds may form between themfelves. So, that by 
combining two by two, all the founds of any fy ftem foever, we 
fhall have all poflible intervals in the fame fyftem ; on which it 
will remain to reduce under the fame kind, all thoie which fhall 
be found equal. 

The 
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The ancients divided the intervals of their mufic in fimple or 
uncompofed intervals, which they called diaftems, and in compofed 
intervals, called fyfterns. 

The intervals, fays Ariftoxenes, are different five ways: Firft, 
In extent. A great interval differs thus from a fmaller, Se- 
condly, In refonance or concord. By this a confonant interval 
differs from a diffonant. Thirdly, In quantity, as a fimple in- 
terval differs from one compofed. Fourthly, In genus. Thus the 
diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic genera, differ in themfelves. 
Fifthly, In the nature of their connection, as the interval, whofe 
rates may be exprefled by numbers, differs from an irtational in- 
terval. Let us fpeak a few words on all thefe differences. 

I. The fmalleft of all the intervals, according to Bacchius, is 
the enharmonic diefis. The greateft, to take it, at the flat ex- 
tremity of the hypo-dorian mode, to the fharp extremity of the 
hypo-mixo-lydian, would be of three compleat oëtaves ; but as 
there is a fifth to be removed, or even a fixth, according to a 
paflage of Adraftes, cited by Meibonius, the fourth remains 
above the dis diapafon ; tt.at is, the eighteenth, as the greateft in-. 
terval of the Greek diagram. 

EF. The Greeks divided, as we do the intervals, into confonant 
and diffonant, but their divifions were not the fame as ours, 
(Vide Confonance.) They again fub-divided the confonant in- 
tervals into two kinds, without reckoning the unifon, which they 
called homophony, or a fimilarity of founds, and whofe interval 
ts void. The firft kind was the antiphony, or oppofition of 
founds, which was made in the o€tave, and was properly no more 
than 4 replique of the fame found, but however an oppofition 
from flat to fharp. The fecond kind was a paraphony, or dif- 
tinétion of founds, under which was-comprehended every confo- 
mance except the oëtave and its repliques: All the intervals, 
fays Theon, of Smyrna, which are neither diffonant, nor in 
unifon. 

III, When the Greeks fpeak of their diaftems, or fimple inter- 
vals, we muft not take this term in its full rigour, for the diefis 
itfelf was not, according to them, exempt from compofition ; but 
we muft always re it with the genus, to which the interval 
is applied. For inftance, the femitone is an interval fimple in 
the chromatic genus, and in the diatonic, compofed in the enhar- 
monic. The tone is compofed in the chromatic, and fimple in 
the diatonic ; and the diton itfelf, or major third, which is an 
interval compofed in the diatonic, is uncompofed in the enhar- 
monic. Wherefore, what is a fyftem in one genus, may be a 
diaftem in another, and fo reciprocally. 

1V. On the genera:' Divide fucceffively the fame tetrachords, 
according to the diatonic genus, the chromatic, and enharmonic, 

you 
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you will have three different concords, which, compared toge- 
ther, inftead of three intervals, will produce nine, bedfides the 
combinations and compofitions. which can be made of them, 
and the difference of all thefe intervals, which will produce a 
multitude of others. If you compare, for inftance; the firft 
interval of each tetrachord in the enharmonic, and flat chro- 
matic of Ariftoxenes, you will have, on one fide, 4 fourth, ot 
a of a tone, on the other, a third, or — and the two fharp 
chords will make together an interval; which will. be the diffe- 
rence of the two preeeding, or the twelfth part of a tone: 

V. Paffing next to the conneétions, this article leads me to 
a fmall digreffion. : | 
_ The Ariftoxenians pretended that their mufic was very well 
fimplified by their equal divifions of intervals, and laughed ex- 
ceedingly at the whole of Pythagoras’s calculation. It feems, 
however, to me, that this pretended fimplicity confifted only 
in the words, and that if the Pythagoreans had underftood their 
matter, and their mufic, a little better, they would very foon 
have ceafed railing at their adverfaries, | 
= Pythagoras did not form thofe founds, and their conneétion, 
which he firft calculated, Guided by experience, he only took 
an abridgement of'his obfervations.  Ariftoxenes, incommoded 
with all his calculations, formed in his brain a fyftem quite 
different, and, as if he could have changed nature at his plea- 
fure, to have fimplified the words, was, he thought, fimplifying 
things, whereas in reality it was entirely contrary. 

As the conneétions of the confonances were fimple and eafy 
to be expreffed, thefe two philofophers were in agreement thereon: 
they were fo even on the firft diflonances; for- they equally 
agreed that the tone was the difference of the fourth and fifth. 
But how could they determine this difference otherwife than b 
calculation ? Ariftoxenes feems to defire none, and on this tone, 
whofe conneétion he boafted to be ignorant of, he built his 
whole mufical doétrine. What could there be more eafy than 
to fhew him the falfenefs of his operations, and the juftnefs of 
thofe of Pythagoras? But, fhould he have faid, I always take 
doubles, or halves, or thirds. This is more fimple, and more 
eafily made than your commas, your limma and apotomes.—I 
confefs it, Pythagoras had anfwered: but tell me, I beg, how 
you take thefe doubles, halves, and thirds? The other had re- 
plied, that he toned them naturally, or that he took them on his 
monochord.—Well, had anfwered Pythagoras, tone me the fourth 
of tone juftly. If the other had been quack fufficient to have 
done it, Pythagoras had added. But is your monochord well 
divided? Shew me, I beg, what method you have ufed to take 
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therein the third or fourth of a tone? I cannot fee; in fuch a 
cafe, what Ariftoxenes could have anfwered. For, to fay that 
the inftrument had been tuned by the voice, befides that it would 
have been falling into the circle, this was not agreed to by the 
Ariftoxeneans, fince they all avowed by their cleff, that the 
voice fhould be a long time exercifed on an inftrument of the 
greateft juftnefs, to be able to tone the intervals of the flat 
chromatic, and enharmonic genus. 

Moreover, ftnce calculations not lefs compofed are neceflary, 
and even georhetrical operations more difficult, to meafure the 
thirds and fourths of the tone of Ariftoxenes, than to affign the 
conneétions of Pythagoras, it is with reafon that Nicomachus, 
Boetius, and many other theoricians preferred the juft and har- 
monic conneétions of their mafter to the divifions of the Arif- 
toxenian fyftem, which were not more fimple, and which gave no 
interval in the juftnefs of its origin. 

We muft take notice, that thofe reafonings which were proper 
to the mufic of the Greeks, cannot be equally fuitable to ours, 
becaufe all the founds of our fyftem concur in confonances, 
which could not be done in theirs, but for the diatonic genus 
only. 

It fottows hence, that Ariftoxenes diftinguifhed with reafon the 
intervals into rational or irrational; firce, though they were all 
rational in the fyftem of Pythagoras, the greateft part of the dif- 
fonances-was irrational in his, 

In modern mufic, we contider the intervals alfo many ways, 
viz. either generally, as the fpace or diftance of fome one of 
thefe given founds; or, as that only of the diftances which may 
be marked ; or laftly, as thofe which are marked on different de- 
grees. According to the firft fente, every numerical power, as is 
the comma, or filent, as the diefis of Ariftoxenes, may exprefs an 
interval. The fecond fenfe is applied to the intervals only re- 
ceived in the fyftem of our mufic, the leaft of which is the minor 
femi-tone, exprefled on the fame degree by a diefis, or B flat. 
(Vide Semi-tone.) The third acceptation fuppofes fome diffe- 
rence in pofition: that is, one or more degrees between the two 
founds which form the interval. ?Tis in this laft acceptation 
that the word is fixed in praëtice ; fo that two equal intervals, 
fuch as are the falte fifth and triton, bear however different 
names, if the one has more degrees than the other, We divide, 
as the ancients did the intervals, into confonants and diffonants. 
The confonants are perfeét or imperfeét.. (Vide Confonance.) 
The diflonances are fo by nature, are become fo accidentally. 
“There are only two intervals diflonant by their nature, viz. the 
fecond and ieventh, by underftanding their vétaves and repliques. 
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Thefe two alfo may be reduced into one only, but all confonances 
may become diffonant by accident. (Vide Diffonance.) 

Moreover, every interval is fimple or redoubled. The fimple 
interval is that which is contained within the bounds of the oc- 
tave. Every interval which exceeds this extent is redoubled ; 
that is compofed of one or more oétaves, and of the fimple in- 
terval whofe replique it is. 

The intervals which are fimple are again divided into direé& 
and varied. Take as a direct any fimple interval foever, its 
complement in the oftave is always varied from that, and reci- 
procally. 

There are only fix kinds of fimple intervals, three of which 
make complements of three others in the oétave, and confequently 
their variations only. If you then take the fmalleft intervals, 
you will have for dire, the fecond, third, and fourth ; for varied, 
the feventh, fixth, and fifth. Let the one be dire&t, the others 
avi | be varied, and fo reciprocally. 

To find the name of any interval foever, we muft only add 
the unity to the number of the degrees which it contains. 
‘Wherefore the interval of one degree will give the fecond; of 
two, the third; of three, the fourth; of feven, the o€tave; of 
nine, the tenth, &c. &c. But this is not fufficient to determine 
an interval ; for under the fame name it may be major or minor, 
juft or falfe, diminifhed or fuperfluous. 

The imperfe& confonances, and the two natural diffonances, 
may be major or minor, which, without changing the degree, 
makes, in the interval, the difference of a femi-tone. If froma 
minor interval, we take again a femi-tone, this interval becomes 
diminifhed. If we augment a major interval a femitone, it be- 
comes fuperfluous. 

The perfe& confonances are invariable by their nature. When 
their interval is what it ought to be, they are called juft. If 
we change this interval a femi-tone, the confonance is called 
falfe, and becomes a diffonance; fuperfluous, if the femi-tone is 
added ; diminifhed, if it is cut off, The name of falfe fifth is 
given improperly to the diminifhed fifth: it is taking the kind 
for the genus. The fuperfluous fifth is quite as falfe as the di- 
miaifhed, and even in-many refpects more do. 
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, We here find a table of all the fimple intervals praéticable in. 
mufic, with their names, their degrees, their powers, and refe- 
rences.. 

We mutt take notice in this table, that the interval, called by 
the harmonifts, fuperfluous feventh, is only a major feventh, 
with a peculiar accompaniment ; the true fuperfluous feventh, as 
it is marked in the table, not having a place in harmony, or only 
fucceffively, as an enharmonic tranfition, never rigoroufly in the 
fame concord. 

We fhould obferve alfo, that the greateft part of thefe refe- 
rences may be determined feveral ways: I have preferred the 
moft fimple, and that which gives the feweft numbers. 

To compofe or redouble one of thefe intervals that are fim- 
ple, it is fufficient to add to it the oëtave as many times as we 
chufe, and to have the name of this new interval, we muft add to 
the fimple name of interval as many times feven as it contains 
oétaves. Reciprocally, to know the fimple of a redoubled inter 
val, whofe name it has, we muft only rejeët feven as often as we 
can. The reft will give the name of the fimple interval which 
produced it. Chufe you a redoubled fifth? that is, the o€tave of 
the fifth, or the fifth of the o€tave? To five add feven, you 
will have twelve. The redoubled fifth is then a twelfth. To 
find the fimple of a twelfth, reje€& feven from the number twelve 
as.many times as you can, the remaining five fhews you its 
fifth. In regard to the connection, we muft only double the con- 
fequence, or take the half of the antecedent of the fimple powers 
as many times as we add oëtaves, and we fhall have the powers 
of the redoubled ratio. Wherefore, two three, being the ratio 
of the fifth; one three, or, two fix, will be that of the twelfth, 
&c. Wherein we muft obferve, that in mufical terms, to com- 
pofe or rodouble an interval, is not to add it to itfelf, but to add 
to it an octave: to triple it, is to add two of them, &c. 

I- ought to mention here, that all the intervals expreffed in this 
dictionary by the names of notes, ought always to be reckoned 
from flat to fharp, fo-that this interval, ut fi, is not a fecond, 
but a feventh ; and fi ut, is not a feventh, but a fecond. 

INTONATION, The aétion of tuning. (Vide To Tune.) 
The intonation may be juft or falfe, too high or too low, too 
ftrong or too weak, and then the word intonation, accompanied 
with an epithet, is underftood of the method of tuning, _ 

IONIAN or IONIC, The ionian mode was, counting from 
flat to fharp, the fecond of the five middle modes of the Greek 
mufic. This was alfo called iaftian, and Euclid calls it the Phrye 
gian flat. (Vide mode.) 

IRREGULAR. Irregular modes in church-mufic, are thofe 
whole ¢xtent is too great, or who have fome other irregularity. 
Formerly, 
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Formerly, that cadence which did not fall on one of the effen- 
tial chords of the tone was catied irregular; but Monf. Rameau 
has given this name to a particular cadence, in which the fun- 
damental bafs afcends from fifth, or defcends from fourth, after 
a concord of fixth added, (Vide Cadence.) 


J. 


© JAR, Is to lofe the intonation; that:is, to:change im- 

A properly the juftnefs of the intervals, and, confequently, to 
fing falfe. ‘There are fome muficians, whofe ear is fo juft, that 
they form no jar, but fuch as are:rather uncommon. Many others do 
not jar for another reafon, fince, to lofe the tone itimuft firft have 
been found. To fing without a key, to bawl, force the voice 
400 high or too low, and to ‘have more regard to the extent than 
to the juftmefs, are methods almoft fure to fpoil the ear, and at 
the fame time to jar. 

JARGON, Is, in general, every emotion of the air which 
renders itfelf fenfible to the audible organs. But in mufic, the 
word jargon is oppofed to found, and is underftood of every fen- 
fation of the hearing, which is not fonorous and appreciable, 
We mav fuppofe, to explain the difference in regard to this, 
between the jargon and found, that the laft is appreciable only 
by the concourfe of its harmonies, and the jargon is not fo, be- 
caufe it is deprived of it. But befides that this method of appre- 
ciation is difficult to conceive, if the emotion of the found, 
caufed by the found, makes the aliquots of that chord vibrate 
with another, we cannot fee why the emotion of the air, caufed 
by the jargon, fhaking that fame chord, fhould not, at the fame 
time, fhakg its aliquots. I do not know that any propriety of 
the air has been made which can make it fufpe@ed, that the agia 
tation which produces the found, and that which produces the 
prolonged jargon, fhould not be of the fame nature; and that 
the action and re-aétion of the air and the fonorous-body, or of 
the air and the jarring body, fhould be caufed by different laws 
in the effet of each. 

Might it not be conjeétured, that the jargon is not of a diffee 
rent nature from the found, that itfelf is only the fum of a con- 
fofed multitude of different founds, which are heard at a time, 
and render, in fome fort, their ondulations mutually contrary, 
All elaftic bodies feem to be more fonorous in proportion as their 
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matter is more homogenous, as the degree of cohefion is more 
equal throughout, and as the body is not, as it were, divided 
into a multitude of fmall maffes, which, having different folidities, 
refound confequently in different tones. Why fhould not the 
jargon be from the found, fince it excites it? For every jargon 
makes the chords of a harpfichord refound, not fome ones as does 
a found, but all together, becaufe there is not one which finds 
its unifon, or its harmonies. Why fhould not the jargon be 
from the found, fince by founds the jargon is made? Touch, at 
the fame time, all the keys of an inftrument, and you will pro- 
duce a total fenfation, which will be a jargon only, and whofe 
effe& will be prolonged by the refonance of the chords, only as 
every other noife which would make the fame chords refound. 
Why fhould not the jargon be from the found, fince a too ftron 
found is veritably a jargon, as a voice which {creams to its utmo 
height, or particularly as the found of a large bell, which we heat 
even in the clapper itfelf. For it is impoffible to appreciate it, 
unlefs, when iffuing from the clapper, the found be fweetened by 
a convenient diftance, 

But it may be faid, how happens this change of an exceffive 
found into a jargon? It is becaufe the violence of the vibrations 
renders the refonance of fo great a number of aliquots fenfible ; 
becaufe the mixture of fo many different founds forms then its 
crdinary effeé&t, and is no longer any thing more than noife. 
Wherefore the aliquots which refound are not only the half, 
third, fourth, and all the confonances, but the feventh part, the 
ninth, the one hundredth, and ftill farther. All this forms an 
effe&t fimilar to that of all the keys of a harpfichord ftruck at 
the fame time, and by this means the found becomes a Jargon. 

The name of jargon is given, in contempt, alfo to a confufed 
and noify piece of mufic, wherein more Fracas is heard than har- 
mony, and more clamour than air. ‘ This is only jargon.” 
a This opera makes a great jargon, and little effeët.” 

JULE, The name of a kind of hymn or fong amongft the 
Greeks, in honour of Ceres and Proferpine. (Vide Song.) 

JUST. This epithet is generally given to the intervals whofe 
founds are exaétly in the conneétion which they ought to have, 
and to voices which ftrike thefe intervals always in juftnefs; but 
it is efpeciaily applied to perfeét confonances. The imperfeët 
may be major cr minor; the perfect are only juft: as foon as 
they are altered a femi-tone, they become falfe, and confequently 
dilonances. (Vide Interval.) ; 

JUST, Is fometimes an adverb alfo, * To fing juft.” ‘ To 
play juft.” 
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EYS, A general ftave or fum of the founds of all the fyf- 

tem, which refults from the relative pofitions of the three 
cleffs, This pofition gives an extent of twelve lines, and, con- 
fequently, of twenty-four degrees, or three octaves and a fourth. 
All that exceeds this fpace, above or below, cannot be marked 
but by the affiftance of one or more accidental lines, added to 
the fifth which compofe the ftave of a cleff. 

The notes or diatonic touches of the keys, which are always 
conftant, are expreffed by the letters of the alphabet,’ with the 
difference of the notes of the gamut, which, being moveable and 
relative to the modulation, bear names which exprefs thefe con- 
rections. (Vide Gamut.) 

Each oëtave of the keys comprehend thirteen founds, feven di- 
atonic and five chromatic, reprefented on the inftrumental cleff 
by fo many touches. Formerly thefe thirteen touches anfwered 
to fifteen chords, viz. one more between the re diefis and the 
natural mi, the other between the fol diefis and the la; and thefe 
two chords which formed enharmonic intervals, and which were 
made to found at will by means of two broken touches, were 
looked upon then as the perfe€tion of the fyftem ; by virtue of 
our rules of modulation, thefe two have been cut off, becaufe it 
would have been neceffary for them to be placed every where, 
(Vide Cletf.) 

KNOTS, Thofe fixed points were called knots in the which 
a fonorous chord, put anto vibration, was divided into vibrating 
aliquots, which render another found than that of the entire 
chord. For inftance, it of two chords, one of which will be 
the triple of the other, we make the fmalleft- found, the greater 
will anfwer, not by the found which_it has as an entire chord, 
but by the unifon of the finalleft; becaufe, in that cafe, the 
greater chord, inftead of vibrating in its totality, is divided, and 
vibrates only by each of its thirds. 

The immoveable points, which are the divifiens, and which, 
in fome refpeët, take the place of bridges, are what Monf, Sau- 
veur has called knots; and he hascalled ventres the middle points 
of each aliquot, where the vibration is greateft, and where the 
chord is fartheft removed from the line of the ftop. 

If, inftead of making another fmaller chord found, we divide 
the greater to the point of one of its aliquots, by a trifling ob- 
ftacle which retards it without fubjeéting it, the fame cate will 
again be met with by making one of the two parts oe 
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for then the two will refound in the unifon of the fmall, and we 
fhall fee the fame knots, and the fame venties as before. 

If the fmaller part is not the immediate aliquot of the greater, 
‘but that they have only one common aliquot, they will then be 
‘divided both according to their common aliquot, and we thal! {ee 
knots and venties, even in the finaller parts. 

If the two parts are incommenfurable, that is, that they have 
no common aliquot, then there will be no refonance, or there 
will be only that of the fmaller part, unlefs we ftrike ftrong 
enough to force the obftacle and make the entire chord refound. 

. Moûf. Sauveur found a method to fhew thefe knots, &c. 
the academy, in a very fenfible manner, by placing on the cu 
papers of two colours, one in the divifions of the knots, and the 
‘other in the middle of the ventres; for then at the found of the 
aliquot we always faw the papers “of the ventres fall, and thote 
of the knots remain in their place. 


Sonorous Chord in Vibration by its Aliquots at the Sound of 
one between them. 
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A. Knots, where were the papers of one Colour. 
B. Ventue, where were the papers of another Colour. 
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A, The name of the fixth note of our gamut, invented by 
Guy Aretin. 

T'ARGE, The name of a kind of note in our old mufic, whofe 
powers were augmented by drawing feveral ftrokes, not only on 
the fides, but thro’ the thiddle of the note, which Muris forcibly 
blames, as an unnatural innovation. 

LARGO. This word written at the head of an air, fpecifies 
a flower movement than the adagio, and the laft of all in flow- 
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nets. Ft fhews that we muft extend:the long founds, time ana 
meafure, &c. L 

“The diminutive larghetto denotes a movement rather quicker. 
than largo, more flow than andante, and approaching nearly to. 
andantino. AE PL 

LEAP. Every paffage from. one found'to another by disjoint. 
@cgrecs is a leap. Fhere is a regular leap, which is always made 
ou a con‘onant interval, and an irregular on. a diffonant. This 
ditin&tion happens from alk the diflonances, except the fecond, 
which is not x leap, being more difficult to tune than the con- 
fonances, A neceffary obfervation in melody to compote eafy 
and agreeable airs. 4 

LEMME, A filence or paufe of a fhort time, in the cataleétic. 
rhyme. (Vide Rhyme.) 

LENE, A found fuftained by a, part during two or more mea- 
fures, whilft the other parts are changing. (Wide Meafure.) It 
happens fometimes, but feldom, that all the parts are lene’s at the 
fame time, and in that cafe the lene muft not be fo. long, that 
the fentiment of the meafure be forgotten. 

LEPSIS, The Greek name of one of the three parts of the. 
ancient melopgea, called alfo fometimes Euthia, by which the 
compofer, difcerns, if he ought to placç his air in the fyftem of 
bafs fpunds called hypatoides, in that of fharp founds called ne- 
toides, or that of middling founds called mefoides. (Vide Me- 
lopoea.) 

LICENCE, A liberty which the compofer takes, and which 
feems contrary to rules, tho’ it be in their principle ; for herein, 
the licences are diftinguifhed from faults. For inftance, it is a, 
rule in compofition not to afcend from the minor third, or minor 
fixth, to the o€tave. This rule is derived from the law of har- 
monic union, and from that of the preparation. When then we 
afcend from the minor third, or minor fixth, to the oétave, fo 
that there be however an union between the two concords, or 
that the diffonance is prepared, we ufe a Licence : butif there be 
neither union nor preparation, we make a fault. It is a rule alfo, 
not to make two juft fifths together between the fame parts, par- 
ticularly by a fimilar movement: the principle of this rule is in 
the law of the unity of the mode. Every time then that theje 
two fifths may be made without making two modes be felt, it is 
a licence, but there is no fault. This explanation was neceflary, 
becaufe the muficians have no clear idea of this word licence. 

As the greateft part of the rules of harmony are founded on 
arbitrary principles, and change, by cuftom and the tafte of the 
compofers, it happens thence that thefe rules vary, are fubje& to 
the mode, and that what is a licence at one time, is not fo at 
another. ‘Two or three ages back, it was not permitted to make 
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two thirds together, particularly of the fame kind; however, 
entire pieces are now made by thirds. Our ancients did not per 
mit three confecutive tones to be tuned diatonically : at prefent, 
we tune, without hefitation, as many as the modulations will 
permit. It is the fame thing with falfe relations, fyncopated 
harmony, and a thoufand other accidents of compofition, which 
were firft faults, then licences, and, at prefent, have not any 
irregularity at all, 

LICHANOS, Is the name, which, among the Greeks, the 
third chord of their two firft tetrachords bore, becaufe that third 
chord was touched by the index, which they called Lichanos. 

The third chord, in the {harp of the loweft tetrachord, which 
was that of the hypate’s, was formerly called lichanos hypaton, 
fometimes hypaton diatonos, enharmonios, or chromatiké, ac- 
cording to the Greeks. That of the fecond tetrachord, or tetra- 
chord of the middle, was called lichanos melon, or mefon dia- 
tonos, &c. 

LIGATURE, Was, in our ancient mufic, the union by a 
ftroke of two or more paffed notes, or diatonically, or by dis- 
joint degrees on the fame fyllable. The figure of thefe notes, 
which was fquare, gave a great facility in uniting them fo, which 
cannot be done at prefent but by means of the chapeau, on ac- 
count of the roundnefs of our nates. 

The power of notes which compofed the ligature, varied much, 
according as they afcended or defcended ; according as they were 
differently united with a tail, or without; according as thefe 
tails were placed on the right or left, afcending or defcending ; 
laftly, according to a number of rules {o entirely forgotten at 
prefent, that perhaps there is not a mufician in Europe who is 
able to decypher the mufic of fome diftant antiquity. 

LIMMA, An interval of the Greek mufic, which is lefs by a 
comma than a major femi-tone, and, being cut off from a major 
tone, leaves the apotome for a remainder. 

The conneétion of the limma is from 243 to 256, and its ge- 
neration is found, beginning by ut, at the fifth fitth fi, for then 
the quantity by which this fi is furpafled by the adjoining ut, is 

recifely in the conneétion which I have laid down. 

LINE. The lines in mufic are thofe horizontal and parallel 
ftrokes which compofc the ftave, and on which, or in the {paces 
which feparate them, we place the nates according to their de- 
grees. The ftave in church-mufic has only four lines, that of 
mufic in general has five firm and complete, befides the additi- 
onal lines often added above or below the ftave for the notes 
which pafs its extent. | 

The lines, whether in church-mufic, or in any other kind, are 
reckoned, beginning at the moft bais, This moft bafs is the ne 
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the higheft is the fourth, in church-mufic, the fifth in other’. 
(Vide Stave.) 

LINOS, A kind of ruftic air among the ancient Grecks ; 
they had alfoa funeral air of the fame name, which anfwers to 
what the Latins called nænia. The one fay that the linos was 
invented in Ægypt; others attribute its invention to the Eubcian 
binus. 

LIVELY, In Italian vivace: This word denotes a gay, quick; 
animated moveihent, a bold execution, full of fire. 

LONGUE, Is, in our ancient mufic, a fquare note with a 
tail on the right, thus =}. It is ordinarily equal to four two- 


timed meafures, that is, two breves; fometimes it is equal to 
three according to the mode. (Vide Mode.) ER 

. Muris, and his contemporaries, had longues of three kinds, 
via, the perfe&, the imperfe&, and the double. The perfeét 
longue has, on the right fide, a tail defcending =] or EH. It is 


equal to three perfet times, and is itfelf called perfeét, on ac 
count, ‘fays Muris, of its numerical reference to the Trinity. 
The imperfeét longue is figured as the perfeét, and is not diftin- 
guifhed but by the mode: It is called imperfeét, becaufe its 
courfe is not’alone, and as it ought always to be preceded or 
followed by a breve. The double longue contains two equal 
times imperfeët ; it is figured as the fimple longue but with 
twice.the bignets + Muris cites Ariftotle to prove that 


this note is not belonging to church-mufic. 

At prefent, the word longue is the correlative of breve, (vide 
Breve) wlicrefore every note which precedes a breve, is a 
longue. 

TO LOOSEN, Is, on fleeve inftruments, fuch as the violin, 
the violincello, &c. to remove the left hand from its natural po 
fition, to advance it on a pofition higher, or more in fharp. 
(Vide Pofition.) The compofer ought to know the extent 
which the inftrument has, without loofening, fo that when it 
paffes this extent, and loofens, that may be done in a practicable 
manner. - 

LOURE, A kind of dance, whofe air is rather flow, and is 
ordinarily marked by the meafure £, When each time bears 
three notes, the firft is pointed, and that of the middle is ren- 
der’d a breve. Loure is the name of an ancient inftrument, on 
which the air of the dance in queftion was played. 

LOW, In mufc, fignifies the fame thing as grave, and this 
term is oppofed to high and fharp. We fay alfo, that the tone 
is too low, that one fings too low, that the found muft be en- 
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forced lower. Low fignifies fometimes alfo flowly, and in this 
fenfe it is oppofed to ftrong. We fay, to fpeak low, to fing in 
low or bafs voice. ‘* He {ung or fpoke fo low, that it was with 
difficulty he was heard.” 

: Low again ‘is ufed in the fub-divifion of the finging trebles, 
in fpeaking of that of the two which is below the other; or to 
fpeak in other words, low treble is a treble, whofe diapafon is 
below the ordinary medium. (Vide Treble.) 

© LUTHIARY, A workman who makes violins, violincellos, 
and other fimilar inftruments. This word, which fignifies a maker 
of lutes, has been tranfmitted by Synecdoche to this kind of 
workmen, becaufe, formerly, the lute was the inftrument moft 
ufed in former times, and which were moft made. 

LYDIAN, The name of one of the modes of the Greek 
mufic, which was placed in the middle between the zolian and 
hyperdorian. It was called alfo fometimes the barbarous mode, 
becaufe it bore the name of an Afiatic people, 

Euclid diftinguifhes two lydian modes. The above, properly 
called fo, and another which he calls flat lydian, and which is the 
fame with the æolian mode, at leaft in regard to its fundamental. 
(Vide Mode.) 

The charaëter of the lydian mode was animated, ftriking, 
forrowful however, pathetic, and proper for foftnefs, for which 
xeafon, Plato banifhed it from his Republic. It ts on this mode 
that Orpheus, it 1s faid, attracted the very beafts, and with which 
Amphion built the walls of Thebes. It was invented, the one 
fay, by Amphion, the fon of Jupiter and Antiope; others, by 
Olympus, a Myfian, a defciple of Marfias ; others alfo, by Me- 
lampides ; and Pindar fays, that it was ufed, for the firft time, at 
the marriage of Niobe. 

LYRIC, What belongs to the lyre: This epithet was for- 
merly given to the poetry made to be fung and accompanied by 
the lyre, or cithara, by the finger, as odes and other fongs, with 
the difference of the dramatic and theatrical poetry, which was 
accompanied with flutes by others, but at prefent it is applied 
contrariwife to the filly poetry of our opera’s, and by extenfion, 
to the dramatic and imitative mufic of the theatre. (Vide Imi- 
ation. 

LY TIERSE, A foag of the reapers amongft the ancient Greeks, 
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M A fyllable with which fome muficians fol fa the mi B 
flat, as they fol fa by fi the fa diefis. 

MACHICOTAGE. By this term is called, in echurch-mufic, 
certain additions and compofitions of notes, which fill, by another 
diatonic courfe, the intervals of tierces and others. The name 
of this kind of air comes from that of the Ecclefiaftics, called 
seg whieh formerly executed it after the children of the 

and. 

MADRIGAL, A piece of mufic well ftudied and ingenious, 
which was very much ‘x fafhion in Italy in the fixteenth age, 
and even at the beginning of the precedent, The madrigals 
were generally compoted for the voice in five or fix parts, all 
forced, on account of the fugues and defigns with which thefe 
pieces were filled; but the organifts compofed and executed allo 
the madrigals on the organs. and it is even pretended, that it was 
on this inftrument that the madrigal was invented. This kind of 
counter-point, which was fubjeéted to very rigorous laws, bore 
the name of magridalefque ftile. Many authors, for having ex 
celled. in it, have immortalized their mamesin the annals of arte 
Such were amongft others, Luca Marentto, Luigr Preneftino, 
Pomponio Nenna, Tommato Pecci, and particularly the famous 
Prince of Venofa, whofe madrigals, full of knowledge and tafte,. 
were admired by all the mafters, and fung by all enna 

MAGADIZARE, Was, in the Greek mufic, to fing in the 
octave, as the voices of men and women did naturally when 
united together; wherefore the magadized airs were always anti- 
phonies. This word comes from magas, the bridge of an inftru- 
ment, and by extenfion, an inftrument with double chords, each: 
afcending to the octave by means of a bridge, as, at prefent, 
eur harpfichords. 

MAGASIN, The Hôtel de la Dependance of the opera at 
Paris, where the direétors and other perfons employed in the 
opera houfe lodged, and in which is a little theatre, called alfo’ 
theatre, or theatre du magafiu, on which the firft repetitions were 
made. This isthe odeum of the French mufic. (Vide Odeum.), 

MAJOR. ‘The ‘intervals fufceptible of variation are called 
major, when they are fo large as to be fo without becoming. 
falie. 

The intervals called perfe&t, fuch as the oétave, the fifth, and 
fcurth, have no variation, and are only juft, as foon as they are 
altered, they become falie. ‘The other intervals may, without 
changing their names, and without ceafing to be juit, vary a 
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téftain difference : when this difference may be removed, they 
are major; minors, when it may be added, 

Thele variable intervals are five in number, viz. the femi-tone, 
the tone, the third, the fixth, and feventh. In regard to the 
tone and fetni-tone; their difference from major to minor cannot 
be expreffed in notes, but in numbers only. The major femi- 
tone is the interval of a minor fecond, as from fi to ut, of 
from mi to fa, and its conneétion ts from fifteen to fixteen. The 
major tone is the difference of the fourth and fifth, and its con= 
nection is from eight to nine. 

The three other intervals, viz. the third, the fixth, and the 
feventh, always differ a femi-tone from major to minor, andthéfe 
differences may be noted. Wherefore the minor thitd bas ond 
tone and a half, and-the major third- two tones. | 

There are fome other fmatler intervais, as the diefis and the 
¢ommay which may be diftinguifhed in lefs, minor, mdle, 
major, and maxima; but as thefe intervals-cannot be exprefled 
but in numbers, thefe diftinétions are ufelefs in praëtice. 

Major is alfo faid of a mode when the tierce of the tonic is 
major, and then the word mode often is only under 410 

afs from major to minor.” ‘(Vide Mode.) 

MARCH, A military air, which is played by inftruments of 
war, and denotes the metre and cadence of the drums, which iis 
properly the match, : 

Chardin fays, thatin Perfia, when they are defirous of build- 
ing houfes, flattening a piece of ground, or making fome other 
expeditious work, which requires a quantity of hands, they af- 
femble together the inhabitants of one quarter, that they may 
Jabour with the found of the inftruments; and that, by this 
means, the work may be trantatted with much greater zeal and 
quicknefs, than if the inftruments were not ufed. 

The Marechal de Saxe has fhewn, in his reveries, that the 
¢ffe& of the drums was not bounded by a vain neïfe without 
‘utility, but that, according as the movement was more lively 
or flower, they naturally tranfported the foldier to prefs or 
flacken hie pace; we may alfo tay, that the airs of the marches 
fhould have different characters, aecording to the eccafion wherein 
they were ufed; and this is what they ought to have reflcéted 
on to a certain point, when they were diftinguifhed and di- 
verfified, one for the aflembling together, another for the march, 
another for the charge, &c. &c. But it would have anfwered 
very well if they had profited by this principle as much as 
they might have done. They have, till now, confined them- 
felves to the compofing of tunes which might make the metre 
be felt, and the beating of the drum be clearly heard. The 
airs of marches alfo very often are deficient in that ae 
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The French troops: having few military inftruments for the 
‘Anfantry, except the fifes aad drums, have alfo very few marches, 
and the greateft part very badly compofed; but there are fome 
admirable in the German armies. 

As an example of the concord and tune of the march, Ï 
have given the firft part of that of the French mufqueteers. 


March cé the Mufqueteers of the F of France, 
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There are only the infantry and hght cavalry which have 
marches amongft the troops. The tymbals of the cavalry have 
no fixed march ; the trumpets have only one tone almoft unitorm, 
and fome flourifhes. 

MARTELLEMENT. A kind of grace in the I’rench fing- 
ing. When diatonically defcending from one note on another by 
a trill, we enforce the found of the firft note on the fecond, 
falling immediately on that fecond note, by a fingle turn of the 
voice, that is called forming a martellement. 

MAXIMUM. We call the interval miximum, that which is 
greater than the major of the fame kind, and which cannot be 
marked ; for if it could be marked, it would not be called maxi- 
mum, but fuperfluous. 

The femi-tone maximum forms the difference of the minor 
femi-tone and the major tone, and its conneëtion is from twenty- 
five to twenty-feven. There would be between the ut diefis, and 
the re, a femi-tone of that kind, if all the femi-tones were not 
tendered equal, or fuppofed fuch by the government, 
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The diefis maximum is the difference between the minor tone 
and femi-tone maximum, in reference from 243 to 250. 
: Laftly, The comma maximum, or comma of Pythagoras, is 
the quantity by which is made the difference between the two 
terms neareft to each other, by the progreffion of fifth, and by a 
progreffion by oétaves; that is, the excefs of the twelfth fifth 
fi diefis, on the feventh oétave ut, and this excefs, in the refer- 
ence of 524288 and 531441, is the difference which the govern- 
ment caufes to be null. 
_ MAXIM, Isa note made ina long horizontal fquare, with a 
tail on the right fide in this manner | {, which is equal to 


eight two-timed meafures, viz, two longues, and fometimes three, 
according to the mode. (Wide Mode.) This kind of note is no 
longer ufed, fince the meafures are feparated by bars, and the 
length or continuities of founds are marked with ties, (Vide 
Micalure.) 0 

. MEASURE, The divifion of the duration or time into feveral 
equal parts, long enough for the ear to catch and fubdivide their 
quantity, and fhort enough for the idea of the one not to be 
effaced before the return of the other, and for its equality to be 
felt. 

_ Each of thefe equal parts is alfo called meafure; they are fub- 
divided into other aliquots, called times, and which are marked 
by equal motions of the hand or foot. (Vide To beat Time.) 
The equal duration of each time or meature is filled by feveral 
notes, which pafs quicker or flower in proportion to their num- 
ber, and to which different figures are given to inake their diffe- 
rent durations. (Vide Power of the Notes.) 

Many, confidering the progrefs of cur mufic, imagine the 
meafure to be a new invention, becaufe it was once neglected. 
Bat on the contrary, the ancients not only practited the meafure, 
but even gave it rules very fevere, and founded on principles 
which ours know nothing of. In effeét, to fing without mea- 
fure, is not to fing; and the fentiment of the meafure, not being 
lefs natural than that of the intonation, the invention of thefe 
two things could not be made feparately. 

The meafure of the Greeks was confined ‘to their language. 
It was poetry which gave it to mufic: the meafures of the one 
anfwered to the feet of the other. Profe could not have been 
meafured in mufic. Amongft us, it is quite contrary; the little 
profody of our languages caufes the power of the notes in our 
airs to determine the quantity of the fyllables: it is on the me- 
lody that we are obliged to fcan our difcourfe. We do not even 
erceive whether what we fing is profe or verle: our poetry 

aving no feet, our vocal mye has no meature, The air guests 
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and the language obeys. The meafure fell into oblivion, tho’ 
the intonation was always cultivated, when, after the vidtories of 
the Barbarians the language changed their charaéter, and loft 
their harmony. Itis not furprifing, that the metre, which ferved 
to exprefs the meafure of the poetry, fhould be négleëted in thofe 
times, when it was no longer. felt, and when verfe was fung lefs 
than profe.——The people, .at that time, knew haïdly any other 
amufement than the ceremonies of the church, no other mufic 
than that of their devotions ;atd, as this müfic did not requite 
a regularity of rhyme, that part was at length entirely forgotten. 
Gui marked his mufic with points, which did not exprefs different 
quantities} and the invention of fidtes was certainly fince the 
time.of that author. 

This invention of different powers of notes is generally attri- 
buted to jean de Muris, about the year 1330. But P. Merfenne 
denies it with reafon; and one muft have never read the writings of 
that canon, to fuftain an opinion which they fo clearly refute. 
He not only compares the powers which the notes had before 
him to thofe which were given them in his time, and which he 
does not pretend to be the author of, but he even fpeaks of the 
meafure, and fays that the moderns, that is, his contemporaries, 
nunc morofa multum utuntur menfura, which evidently fuppofes 
that the meafure, and, confequently, the power of the notes, 
were known and ufed before him. Thofe who would with to 
enter a more extenfive fearch where that part of mufic was in the 
time of that author, fhould confult his manufcript treatife, in- 
titled, Speculum Mufice , which is in the king of France’s li- 
brary, numero.7207, page 280. ; 

The firft who gave the notes any rules of quantity, were more 
attentive to the powers, or relative durations of thefe notes, 
than to the meafure itfelf, or to the charaéter of the, movement ; 
fo that before the diftinétion of the different meafures, there 
were notes of, at leaft, five different powers, viz. The maximum, 
the longue, the breve, the femi-breve, and minime, which may 
be feen at their articles. What there is of certainty, is, that all 
thefe different powers are found, and even more, in the manu- 
{cripts of Machault, without finding therein any fign of meafure. 

In the end, the conncétion in power of one of thefe notes to 
the other, depended om the time, the prolation, and mode, By 
the mode was determined the conne@ion of the maximum with 
the longue, or of the longue with the breve; that of the longue 
with the breve, or of the breve with the femi-breve ; and b 
prolation, that of the breve with the femi-breve, or of the femi- 
breve with the minor. | (Vide Mode, Prolation, Time.) In ge- 
neral, all thete different modifications may be conneéted with 
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the double or triple meafure, that is, with the divifion of each 
power into two or three equal times. 

This method 6f exprefling the time or meafure of the notes 
changed entirely during the courfe of the laft age. As foonas it 
was the cuftom to enclofe each meafure within two bars, it was 
abfolutely neceffary to profcribe‘all the kinds of notes which en- 
clofed more meafures. «Its meafure became clearer, the partitions 
better ordered, and the execution eafier, which was very necef- 
fary to compenfate for the difficulties which mufic acquired in 
becoming every day more compofed, F have feen excellent, mu- 
ficians very much embarraffed to’ execute in meafure the trios of 
Orlando and -Claudin, compofers in the time of Henry ‘II. of 
France. 

Till that time the triple had paffed as the moft perfcét 3 but at 
length the’ double took the afcendant, and the fix or four-timed 
meafure was. taken as the bafe of all the reft. Moreover, the 
four-timed meafure is always refolved into one of two times, 
wherefore, it is properly to the double meafure that all the reft 
are connected, at leaft in regard to the powers of the notes, and 
figns of the meafures. . | 

Inftead then of maximums, longues, breves, femi-breves, &c, 
were fubftituted minums, crotchets, demi-crotchets, double and 
triple demi-crotchets, &c. which were all taken in a fub-double 
divifion, fo that every kind of note was precifely equal to the 
half of the precedent. A divifion clearly infufficient, fince the 
triple meafure being preferved, as well as the double or guad- 
ruple, and every time being divifible, as every meafure into a 
fub-double or fub-triple power, at the will of the compoler, it 
was neceflary to affign, or, rather, preferve to the notes, divifions 
that anfwered to thefe two calculations, 
~ The muficians foon found out the error ; but, inftead of efta- 
blifhing a new divifion, they endeavoured to fupply that by fome 
new invented fign; wherefore, not being able to divide a minum, 
into three equal parts, they were contented with writing three 
crotchets, adding the cypher three on that of the middle. This 
cypher itielf, at taft; appeared too troublefome for them, and to, 
lay a furer net for thofe who read their mufic, they have taken 
the refolution to fupprefs the three, or even the fix; fo that to. 
know if the divifion is doub'e, OF triple, we have no other flep 
to. take than to count the notes, or guefs. — an 

Tho’ there are in our mufic only two kinds of meafures, there 
are fo many divifions made, that at leaft fixteen kinds may be. 
reckoned, whofe figns are thefe, 
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Of three Times. Of three Times. 
En 10 Nine-eight. 


&/ Of three Time. 
13 Four Times. 14 © Twelve-four. 


|} Of four Time. Of four Time. 
n 15 Twelve-eight. 
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Of all thefe meafures there are three which are called fimples 


becaufe they have only a fingle cypher or fign, viz. the 2 or {i> 
$28 LS DR A Bars , eh 
the 3, and the -C, or four Times, All-the reft,.which are called 
double, take their denomination and figns from this laft, or from 
the round note which’ fits it. This is the rule. lige + 
The inferior cypher denotes a number of notes of equal powers, 
forming together, the duration of a femi-breve, or a four-timed 
meafure. The fuperior cypher fhews how many of thofe fame notes 
are neceffary to fill each meafure of the air we are to write. 
By this rule, we fee that three minums are neceffary to fill a 
meafure with therfign +, two-crotchets for that with the fign a 
three demi-crotchets for that With the fign 4, &c. All this con, 
fufion of cvphers is ill underftood ; for why is this conneétion of 
fo many different meafures to that of four times, which is fo 
little. HK& them à or why this conneétion of fo many different 
notes to à crotchet, whofe duration is fo little determined? If 
all thefe figns are intitled to mark fo many different kinds of 
ineafures, there are a great deal too many: and if they are to 
exprefs the different degrees of movements, there are. not enough; 
fince, independant of the nature of the meafure anddivifion of the 
times,’ we are almoit always conftrained to add a word at the 
beginning of an air to determine its time. 
_ There are really no more than two kinds of meafures in our 
muficy viz. of two and of three equal times ; -but as each time, 
as well”as each meafure, may be divided into two or three equal 
parts, this makes a fub-divifion, which gives four kinds of mea- 
fure in all: We have no more. ° © 
We might, however, adda fifth, by combining the two firft 
jn a incalure of two unequal times; the one compofed of two 
notes,..aiid the other of three. : We may find, in this meafure, 
airs very well cadenced, which it would be impoflible to mar, by 
an uiual mealure. 1 here give an example, J 
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Example of a Meafure Sefqui-alter, of two uneaual Times, 
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The Sieur Adolphats made, at Genes, in 1760, ‘an Effay of 
this Meafure, in the grand orcheftra, in the Me fe la fares “4 
condanna, of his opera d’Ariane. This piece fucceeded, and was 
applauded. In fpite of that, I do not find that his example has 
been followed, - 

MEDIANT, Is the chord or note which divides into, two. 
thirds the intervals of fifth, which is found between the tonic 
and dominant. The one of thefe thirds is major, the other 

minor ; 
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minor and it is their relative pofitien which determines the 
mode, When the major third is in flat, that is, between the 
mediant and tonic, the mode is majors when the major third is 
in fharp, and the minor in flat, the mode is minor, © {Vide Mode, 
Tonic, Dominant.) 

MEDIATION, A parting of each verfe in a pfalm into two 

divifions : the one fung by one fide of the band, and the other 
by the other, in catholic churches. 
. MEDIUM, That fituation of the voice which is equally diftant 
from from flat and fharp. The higher is more ftriking, but it 
is always forced; the bafs is grave and majeftic, but it is more 
rough, -A pleafing medium, in which we fuppofe a certain lati- 
tude, gives the beft formed founds the moft melodious, and ftrikes 
the edr much méte agreeably. (Vide Sound.) 

MEDLEY, One of the parts of the ancient melopæa, called 
agoge by the Greeks, which confifted in interplacing, and pro- 
perly mixing, the modes and genera. ‘ (Vide Melopcea.) | 

MELODY, A fucceffion of founds; fo:ordered, according to 
the laws of rhyme and modulation, that it forms a fenfation 
agreeable to the ear. . The vocal melody is called air, the inftru- 
mental, fymphony. | 
The idea of rhyme énters neceffarily’ into that of melody, an 
air is an air no longer than it is meafured; the fame fucceffion 
of founds may receive as many characters, as many different 
melodies, as it can be differently fcann'd; and the fmalleft 
change of the power of the notes can disfigure this: fame fuccef- 
fion; fo.far,as to render it dubious: Wherefore the melody is 
nothing by itfelf: it is the meafure which determines it, and 
there is no air without its time. We ought not then to compare 
melody with harmony, ah abftraétion made from the meafure in 
each ;° for tris effential to the one, and not to‘the”-other. | 

Melody has reference to two different principles, according to 
the manner in which we confider it. Taken in the conneétion 
of founds, and by. the rules of the mode, it has“its’ principle in 
harmoay ;* fince it is ah harmoni¢ analyfis.which gives the de- 
grees of th® gamut, the chords ‘of the mode, añd the laws of the 
modulation, the only elements of finging, According to this 
principle, the whole force of melody 1s bounded to the flattering 
the ear by agreeable founds, as one flatters the eye by agreeable 
concords of colours; but when taken as an art of imitation, by 
which the mind may be affeëted with different images, the heart 
moved by different fentiments, the paffions excited or calmed, 
in a word, moral effe&t be operated, which furpafs the immediate 
empire of the fenfe, another principle muft be fought for it, for 
we fee no one taken, by which the harmony alone, and what- 
ever comes from it, can affect us thus, 

What 
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… What is this fecond principle? It is in nature as well as the 
Fit, but to difcovér it théréin, a more nice obfervation is necef- 
faty, the’ more fimple, and a greater fenfibility in the obferver, 
batt ptinciple is thé fame which makes the tone of the voice 
vary when we fpeak, according to the things we fay, and the 
mdverients we uf in fpeaking. It is the accent of the language 
hich determines thé melody in each nation; it is the accent 
which makes us. {peak while finging, and fpeak with more or lefs 
energy, according as the language has more. or lefs accent. 
That, whofe accent is môft éxprefied, fhould produce a melody 
more livély and more paffionate. That which has little or no 
àcéent, cari have only a cold and languifhing melody, without 
character ot éxpreffion. Herein are the true principles: As long 
as.we leave them, and attempt to {peak of the power of mufc 
oa the human héart, we fhall fpeak unintelligibly,—we fhall 
know nothing of what wé fay. 

If mufic paints only by melody, and receives from thence its 
Whole’ force, it follows, that every mufic, which does not fing, 
however harmonious it may be, is not an imitative mufic ; and 
not being able either to touch or paint with its beautiful con- 
fords, foon fatigues the ear, and always leaves the heart in a 
Tate of coldnefs. It follows alfo, that in fpite of the diverfity of 
parts, which harmony has introduced, and which at prefent aré 
fo much abufed, that as foon.as two melodies are heard at the 
famé time, they efface each other, and are of no effect, however 
beautiful each of them may be feparately; from whence we 
may judge with what tafte the French compofers have intro- 
duced in their operas, the ufe of making an air of accompani- 
ment ferve in the place of a chorus ; or another air, which is as 
if they had taken into their heads to make two difcourfes at the 
fame time, to give a greater force to their eloquence. (Vide 
Unity of Melody.) 

MELODIOUS, Whatever produces a melody. Melodious, 
in general, is faid of agteeable founds, fonorous voices, fweet and 
pleafing airs, &c. 

MELOPOEA. This was, in ancient mufic, the regular ufe 
of all the harmonic parts: that is, the art or rules of the com- 
Les of an air, the praétice and effet of which was called 
melody. 

The ancichts had different rules for the method of conduétifig 
their airs by conjoint degrees, disjoint, or mixed, in afcending 
or falling. We find many in Ariftoxenes, which all depend on 
this principle, that in every harmonic fyftem, the third or fourth 
found after the fundamental, ought always to ftrike its fourth or 
fifth, according’ as the tetrachords are conjoint ; or disjoint, a 

difference 
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difference which renders a mode authentic or plagal, at the pleas 
fure of the compofer. This collection of all the rules is called 
inelopæa, 

The melopcea is compofed of three parts, viz. the prife, lepfis, 
which teaches the mufician in what extent of the voice he pught 
to eftablifh his diapafon ; the medley, mixis, according to which 
he unites or mixes properly the genera, or the modes ; and the 
ufe, chrefes, which is fub- divided. into three other parts., The 
firft, called euthia, dires the courfe of the air, the which ‘is, 
either direét from flat to fharp, or changed from fhaïp to flat ; 
or mixt, that is, compofed of each. The fecond, called agOgÉ 
moves “alternatively by disjoint degrees in afcending, and conjoint 
in defcending, or the contrary. ihe third; called petteïa, by 
which he difeerns and picks out the founds to be rejected, thofe 
to be admitted, and thole to be ufed moft frequently, 

Ariftides Quintilian divides the whole. melopæa into three 
kinds, which are connected with as many modes, taking this taft 
name in anew fenfe. The firft kind was the hypatoides, called 
fo from the chord hypate, the principal or moft bafs, becaufe 
the air, directing only the flat founds, was aot at a Jane froma 
that chord, and this air was proper to the tragic mode. The 
fecond Gc was the mefoides, from mefe, the chord of the mid- 
dle, becaufe the air reigned on the middling founds, and this an- 
fwered to the nomic mode, confecrated to Apollo. The third 
was called netoïdes, from nete, the lait or higheft chord : its air 
was extended only on the fharp founds, and ‘conftituted the di- 
thyrambic or bacchic mode. Thefe modes had others, which 
were fubordinate to them, and varicd the melopæa ; fuch as the 
erotic or amorous, the comic, and encomiac deftined to prailes; 

All thefe modes, being proper to excite or calm certain paflions, 
had great influence on ‘the manners, and by. a reference to this 
influence, the, melopoea was again divided into three genera, vize 
the fyftaltic, or that which in{pired tender and affe@ing paffions, 
the fortowful, and thofe capable of engaging the heart,” according 
to the fenfe of the Greek word. Secondly, the diaftaltic, of 
that which was proper to exprefs noble fentifhents, in exciting 
joy, courdge, magnanimity: ‘Thirdly, the euchaftic, which was 
between the other two, and Which reftored the foul to a ftate of 
tranquility. The firft kind of melopsea was convenient for 
amorous poetry, forrows, bewailings, and other fimilar expreffions, 
The fecond was fuitable for tragedies, warlike airs, and hetdic 
fubjeéts. The third to hymns, praifes, or inftruétions. 

MELOS; Swecetnefs of finging. It is difficult to diftingüifh, 
in the Coe authors, the fenie of the word melos from that of 
melody, Plato, in his Protagoras, places the melos in fimple 
difcourfe, and féems to underftand by it the tune of the word, 
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The melos appears to be that by which the melody was rendered 
agreeable. This word is derived from uia:, Honey. 

MESIS, The name of the fharpeft chord of the fecond tetra- 
chord among the Greeks. (Vide Mefon.) 

Mee fignifies middle, and this name was given to that chord, 
not, as the Abbé Bropard fays, becaufe it is common between 
the two otaves of the ancient fyftem, for it bore that name be- 
fore this fyftem had acquired that extent; but becaufe it formed 
precifely the middle between the two firft tetrachords, of which 
this fyftem was then compofed. 

MESOIDES, A kind of melopoea, whofe airs always were 
direéted on the middle chords, which were allo called the metoi- 
des of the mefis, or tetrachord mefon. 

MESOIDES, Middle founds, or founds taken in the medium’ 
of the fyftem. (Vide Melopcoea.) 

MESON, A name given by the Greeks to their fecond tetra- 
chord, beginning to reckon by flat ;: and this is alfo the name by 
which each of thefe four chords is diftinguifhed trom thofe which 
correfpond to them in the other tetrachords. So,: in that lam 
fpeaking of, the firft chord was called hypate-inefon ; the fecond, 
parbypate-meton ; the third, lichanos-mefon, or me.on-diatonos 5 
and the fourth, mefis. (Vide Syftem.) 

Mefon is the genitive plural of mefis, middle, becaufe the te- 
trachord mefon is placed in the nfiddle between the firft and thirds; 
or rather, becaufe the chord mefis gives its mamse to the tetra- 
chord, whoie fharp extremity is formed. 


A general Diagram of the Greek Sy ftem for the diatonic Genus. 


Modern Names. Ancient Names. 


La Neté hyperboleon 
Sol Hyperooleon diatonos Tetrachord hyperloleon. 
Fa Trite hyperboleon 
Mi Neté diezeugmenon — Synaphe ou conjunétion. 


: : . Petrachord diazeug : 
Synnemenon diatonos Ate rd diazeugmenon 
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MESOPYCNI, By this name the ancients called, in the 
confined genera, the fecond found of each tetrachord. The 
founds mefopycni were five in number. (Vide Sound, Syftem, 
Tetrachord.) | 

METRIC, The metric meafure, according to Ariftides Quin- 
tilian, is the part of mufic, in general, which has, as its object, 
the letters, fyllables, feet, verfes, and the poem. And there is 
this difference hetween the metric and rhymic, that the firft is 
Only ufed in the form of the verfes, and the fecond in that of 
the feet which compofe them, which can be applied even to the 
profe. From whence it follows, that the modern languages may 
even have a metric mufic, fince they have a poefv, but not a 
rhymic mufic, becaufe their poefy has no direction by feet. 
(Vide Rhyme.) 

MI, The third of the fix fyllables invented by Gui Aretin, to 
name the notes when the words are not joined to the mufic. 
(Vide E fi mi, Gamut.) 

MINIME, We call interval minime, or leffer, that which is 
lefs than the minor of the fame kind, and which cannot be 
marked, for if it could be, it would not be ftiled minune, but 
diminifhed.  . 

The minime femi-tone is the difference between the femi-tone 
maximum, and the middle, in reference from 125 to 128, 

Vide Semi-tone.) 

MINIME, In conne€ion with the duration or time, is, ia 
ancient mufic, the nete which at prefent we call minum, (Vide 
Power of the Notes.) 

MINIME REST, A filence equivalent to a crotchet, and 
which is marked by a bent ftroke approaching to the figure of 7, 
a cypher, but turned in a contrary fenfe, in this fort, 1. (Vide 
Silence, Notes.) 

MINOR, A nameborne by certain intervals,when they are finall 
enough to be fo without becoming falie. (Vide Major, interval.) 

Minor is alfo faid of the mode, when the third of the tonic 
is minor. . (Vide Mode.} 

MINUM, Is the name of a nate, which is equal to two 
crotchets, or the half of a femi-breve. (Vide Notes.) 

MIXIS, MEDLEY, One of the parts of the ancient melo- 
poea, by which rhe compoier learns to combine properly the in- 
tervals, and to diftribute the genera and modes according to the 
charaéter of the air which he has propofed to form. (Vide Me- 
Jopæa.) À 

MIXO-LYDIAN, The name of one of the modes of ancient 
mufc, called otherwife hyper-dorian. (Vide this word.) The 
mixo-lydian mode was the fharpeft of the feven, to which Pto- 
Jomy had reduced all thofe of the Greek mufic. 
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This mode is affecting, paffionate, fuitable to the greater 
movements, and, by that means, to eet) itfelf. Ariftoxenes 
affures us, that Sappho was thé ‘inventre(s of. it; but Plutarch’ 
fays, that fome ancient tables attribute it to Pytoclides. He 
alfo fays, that the Argians punifhed the firft that ufed it, and 
who had introduced in “mofic the ufe of feven chords, that is, a 
tonic on the feventh chord. 

MIX F, We call mixt, or connexed modes, in church mufic, 
the airs whofe extent exceeds their oétave, and enters from one 
mode into another, partaking, by this means, from the authentic 
and the plagal. This medley 1s ‘compoted of equal modes, as of 
the first tone with the cond; of the third with the fourth pa i) 
a word, of the plagal with its authentic, and reciprocally. 

MOBILE, The two middle chords of each tetrachord were 
calied mobile chords in the Greek mufic, becaufe they accorded 
differently according to the genera, with the difference of the 
two extreme chords, which, never varying, were called ftablé 
chords. (Vide Tetrachord, Genus, Sound. )" 

MODE, The regular ditpotition of an air and its accompa- 
niment, in relation to certain principal founds, on the which a 
piece of mufic is conftituied, and which are called the effential 
chords of the mode. 

The mode diifers from the tone, in that the former denotes 
oniy tue chord, or place of the fyftem which ought to ferve as a 
bafe to the air, and the mode determines the third, and modefies 
the whole fcale on this fundamentai found. 

Our modes are not founded on anv charadteriftic fentiment, 
like thofe of the ancients, but only on our harmonic fy ftemn. 
The chords eifential to the mode are three in number, and form 
together a perfeét concord. Firft, the tonic, which is the fun- 
damental chord of the tone and mode. (Vide Tone and Tonic. 
Secondly, the dominant in the fifth of the tonic. (Vide Domi- 
nant.) Thirdiy, the mediant, which conftitutes the mode pro- 
perly, and which is in the third of the famie tonic, 

As this third may be of two kinds, there are two different 
modes. When the mediant forms a n ajor third with the tonic, 
the mode js major 3 it is minor when the third is minor. 

The major mode is iminediately engendered by the refonance 
of the fonorous body, which renders the major third of the fun- 
damental found; but the minor mode is not given by nature: 
it is found only by analogy and variations. This ‘is trae ‘in the 
fyftemm of Mont. Tartini, as well as in that of Monf. Rameau. ~ 

Jhis lait author, in his different fuccethive works, has explained 
that origin of the minor mode in differeat methods, no one of 
which has contented his i interpreter M. D’Alembert. For which 
reafon, D’Aiembert founds that fame origin on another principle, 

which 
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which I cannot difplay better than by tranfcribing the very 
terms of that great geometrician. ‘* In the air ut mi fol, which 
“ conftitutes the major mode, the founds mi and fol arè fuch, 
€ that the principal found ut makes them both found, but the 
fecond found mi does not make fol found, which is only its 
S*ominor thifd. 2. 

“© Moreover, let us fuppofe, that in the place of this found mi, 
** we place between ut and fol another found, which has, as well 
€ as the found ut, the property of making fol refound, and which, 
‘€ however, is different from ut; this found, which we feek for, 
** ought to be fuch, as to have for major feventeenth the found 
** fol, or one of the oétaves of fol; confequently, the fought 
“€ found fhould be in the major feventeenth below fol, or, which 
€ is the fame thing, in the major third below the fame found 
*¢ fol. ’ Moreover, the found mi being in minor third below fol, 
‘ and the major third being a femi-tone greater than the minor, 
“© it follows; that the found we feek will be a femi-tone lower 
€ than the mi, and will confequently be mi B flat. This new 
‘6 arrangement, ut, mi B flat, fol, in which the founds ut and 
‘6 mi B flat, each make fol réfound, without ut making mi B flat 
‘ refound, is. not, in reality, as perfect as the firft arrangement 
‘ ut, mi, fol; becaufe, in the one, the two founds mi and fo 
‘€ are each engeridered by the principal found ut, whereas, in the 
“© other, the found mi B flat is not engendered by the found ut à 
‘ but this arrangement ut mi B flat fol, is fo diftated by na- 
‘ ture, tho” lefs immediately than the firft, and, in effeét, ex- 
© petience proves that the ear is but little accommodated to 
SÉRATe 

‘ In the courfe ut, mi B flat, fol, ut, it is evident, that the 
‘ third of ut to mi B flat is minor, and fuch is the origin’of the 
é< genus or mode called minor.” | 
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The mode being once determined, all the founds of the gamut - 
také a relative or fundamental name, and proper to the*place 
which they hold in that mode. Here aré all the names of the 
notés in relation to their mode, taking the oétave of ut as an 
example of the major mode, and that of la of the minor. 
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Major Ut re mi fa fol la fi ut 


Minor La fi ut re mi fa fo] la 
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We muft take notice, that when the feventh note is only in a 
feni-tone of the o€tave, that is, when it forms the major third 
ef the dominant, as tie: fi natural in major, or the fol diefis in 
minor, then that feventh note is called a fenfible note, hecaufe it 

exprefles the tonic, and makes the tone felt. 

Not only each degree takes the name fuitable to it, but each 
interval is de stermined in relation to the made, Thee are the 
ules eftablifhed far the purpofe: Firft, The fecond note ought 
t. form a major fecend on the tonic, the fourth, and daminant, 
a juft fourth and fifth, and this equally in the two modes, 

Secondly, In the major mode, the mediant or third, the fixth 
and. feventh of the tonic ought always to be major : this is the 
chara&er of the mode, For this fame reafon, thefe three inter- 
vals Ought to be minor in the minor mode ; however, as we muft 
perceive therein the fenfible note, which cannot be done without 
a falfe relation, whilft the fixth note remains minor 3 this caufes 
exceptions, to which we muft pay attentron in the courfe of 
harmony and finging; but the cleff with its traafpofitions muft 
always give all the determined intervals by conneétion with the 
tonic, according to the nature of the mode: We may find at the 
. cleff a veneral rule for it. 

As all the natural chords of the oétave of ut give, in relation 
to that tonic, all the intervals prefcribed for the major mode, 
and as it is the fame thing with the oétave of la for the minor 
mode, the precedent example, which L have propofed ealy for the 
names of the notes, ought to ferve allo as formula for the rule of 
intervals in each mode. 

This rule is not, as might be helieved, eftablifhed on principles 
purely arbitrary ; it has its foundation in the harmonic generation, 
at leaft to a certain oe 

If vou give the perteét concord major to the tonic, the domi- 
rat, and fub-dominant, you will have all the founds of the 
diatonic {cale for the major mode. “Lo have that of the minor 
mode, leaving always the major third to the dominant, give the 

minor 
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ininor third to the two other concords. Such is the analogy of 
the mode. 

As this medley of major and minor concords introduces, into 
the minor mode, a falfe relation between the fixth note and the 
fenfible, we fometimés give, to avoid this falfe relation, a major 
third to the fourth note in afceñding, or the minor third to the 
dominant in defcending, particularly by variation; but in that 
tale there are exceptions. NX 

There are properly only two modes, as we Have juft feen; 
but as there are twelve fundamental founds, which give as 
many tones in the fyftem, ard as each of thefe tones is fufceptible 
Of the major and minor modes, we may ¢ompofe in twenty-four 
modes or methods, There are even thirty-four poffible in the 
metirod of marking the notes, but in pradtice we exclude ten, 
which, in reality, are only the repetition of ten others,» undér 
relations much more difficult, where all the chords would change 
their names, and wherein we fhould, with difficulty, know our 
fituation. Such are the major modes on the diefis’d notes, and 
thé minor modes on the B’s flat. So, inftead of compofing in 
{ol diefis major third, you will compofe in la B flat, which gives 
the fame touches ; and inftead of compofing in re B flat minor, 
you will take ut diefis by the fame calculation, viz. to avoid on 
one fide an F double diefis, which would become a G natural, 
and onthe other a B double, which would become a natural A. 
We do not always remain in the tone, or the mode, by which 
we begin an air, but, whether for expreflion, or for variety, We 
change the tone and mode, according to harmonic analogy, 
returning, however, always to that, which he has made to be 
firft heard, which is called to modulate. ; 

From thence arifes a new diftinétion of the mode in principal 
and relative: the principal is that by which the piece begins and 
finifhes ; the relatives are thofe which are intermixt with the 
principal in the courte of the modulation. (Vide Modulation. ) 

The Sieur Blainville, an eminent mufician of Paris, propoied, 
in 1751, the attempt of a third mode, which he calls mixt mode, 
becaufe it partakes in the modulation of the two others, or is 
rather compoied of them ;a medley which the Author does not 
look upon as inconvenient, but rather as an advantage, and a 
fource of variety, and of liberty in the airs and harmeny. 

This new mode not being given by the analyfis of three con'- 
cords, as the two others, is not determined, like them, by har- 
rionies effential to the mode, but by an entire gamut, which is 
fuitable to it, as well ih afcending as falling; fo that in out 
two modes the gamut is given by the concords, and in the mixt 
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The formula of this gamut is in the afcendant and defcendant 

fucceffion of the following notes : 
“Mi, fa, fol, la, fi,. ut, re, mi, 

whofe effential difference, in regard to the melody, is in the po- 
ition of the two femi-tones ; the firft of which is found between 
the tonic, and the fecond note; and the other between the fifth 
and fixth; and, in regard to harmony, in that whicli it bears on 
the tonic minor third in beginning, and major in finifhing, as 
may be feen. 


Gamut and Accompaniment of the mixt Mode of Mr. Blainville, 
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In the accompaniment of this gamut, as well in afcending or 
falling, as it was given by that author, and executed in the fpi- 
ritual concert the 30th of Mas, 1761. 

It is obje&ted to the Sieur de Blainville, that his mode has 
neither concerd, effential chord, or cadence fuitable to it, and 
which diftinguifhes fufficiently major or minor. He anfwers to 
this, that the difference of his mode is lefs in harmony than melody., 
and lefs in the mode than even in the modulation; that it is diftin- 
guifhed in its beginning from the major mode by its minor third, 
and in its end from the minor mode by its plagal cadence. To which 
ae anfwer, that a modulation which is not exclufive is not 
fufficient to eftablifh.a mode, that its own is inevitab!e in the two 
other modes, particularly in the minor; and, in regard to its 
plagal cadence, that it has “neceffarily a place in the fame minor 
mode Very time that we pafs from the concord of the tonic to 
that of the dominaat, as that was formerly practifed even on the 
finals in the plagal modes, and in the tone of the fourth. From 
whence it 1s concluded, that his mixt mode is lefs a peculiar kind, 
than a new denomination with methods for intermixing and 
combining the major and minor modes, as ancient as harmony, 
pratifed in every age: and that appears fo true, that even in 
beginning his gamut, the author neither dares to give the fifth or 
fixth to his tonic, for fear ef determining a tonic in minor mode 
by the firft, or a mediant in major mode by the fecond. He 
leaves an equivocation in not filling his concord. 


. . 5 . . 
But whatever objeétion may be made againft the mixt mode, 


whofe name is more rejected than its practice, this will not hinder 
the malter, with which the author eftablithes and treats it, from 
inaking itlelf. known to a man of fenfe, and a mufician well 
werfed in the principles of his art. 

The ancients diftercd.greatly on the definitions, divifions, and 
names of their tones or modes. Obicure ia every part of their 
mufic, they are almoft unintelligible in regard to this. All agree, 
its true, that a mode is a certain fyftem, or a conftitution of 
founds ; and, it appears, that this conftitution is nothing elfe in 
itfelf than a certain oétave filled with ail the intermediate founds, 
according to the genus. Euclid and Ptolomy feem to make it 
confit in the different-pofitions of tke two femi-tones of the oc- 
tave, in relation to the principal chord of the mode, as we may 
fee fill in the eight tones of church-mufic; but the greatett 
number appear to place this difference only in the place which 
the diapaten of the mode employs in the general tyftem, that is, 
inafmuch as the bafe or principal chord of the mode is fharper 
or flatter, being taken in different parts of the fyftem; all the 
chords of the deries always oa a fimilar conneëtion oe 
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the fundamental, and, confequently, changing the concord at 
each mode to preferve the analogy of this conneétion: fuch is 
the difference of the tones in our mufic. | ‘ 

According to the firft fente, there would be only feven poffible 
modes in the diatonic {yftem;, and, in effeét, Ptolomy admits no 
more; for there are only feven methods to vary the pofition of 
two femi-tones in relation to the fundamental found, preferving 
between thefe two femi-tones the prefcribed interval. According: 
to the fecond fenfe, there would be as many poffible modes as 
founds, ¢. e. an infinity ; but if we confine otrfelves, even in the 
diatonic fyftem, there will be no’ more than feven found, unlefs: 
we chufe to take, as new modes, thofe which would Be eftablifhed: 
in the oétave of the firft. 

By combining together thefe two methods, we now want only 
feven modes; for if thefe modes are taken‘in different places of 
the fyftem, we find, at the fame time, the fundamental founds: 
diftinguifhed from flat to fharp, and the two femi-tones differently 
fituated in relation to the principal found. 

But befides thefe modes, we may form many others, by taking: 
jn the fame feries, and on the fame fundamental found, different 
founds, as the effential chords of the mode: for inftance, wher 
we take for dominant the fifth of the principal found, the mode 
is authentic; it is plagal if we choofe the fourth ;: and there are 
properly two different modes on the fame fundamental. More- 
over, as to conftitute an agreeable mode, we muft, fay the Grecks,. 
render the fourth and fifth juft, or, at leaft, one of the two ;- it 
is evident that we have, in the extent of the octave, only five 
fundamental fonnds, on each of which may be éftablifhed an: 
authentic mode and a plagal.  Befides thefe ten nodes, we find 
other two ; the one authentic, which cannot furnifh a plagal, be- 
caufe its fourth forms the triton ; the other plagal,: which cannot 
furnifh an authentic, becaufe its fifth is falfe. It is, perhaps, 
in this manner that we muft underftand a paffage of Plutarch, 
where the mufic complains that Phrynis has corrupted it by de- 
firing to draw from five,. or, rather feven chords, twelve different 
harmonies. Here then are twelve poflible modes in-the extent of 
an octave, or two disjoiut tetrachords: if we come to join thefe 
two tetrachords together, that is, to give a B flat to the feventh. 
in cutting off the octave; or if we divide the entire tones by 
chromatic intervals, to introduce therein new intermediate modes, 
or if, having an attention to the differences only, from flat to 
iharp, we place other modes to the oétave of the preceding ;. all 
this will furnifh different methods of multiplying the number of 
the modes far beyoud twelve. And thofe are the only methods: 
of explaining the different numbers af the modes admitted: or 
rejcéted by the ancients at different times. 
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The ancient mufic being then confined within the narrow bounds 
of the tetachord, the pentachord, the hexachord, the eptachord, and 
the oftachord; there were at firft only three modes admitted, whofe 
fundamentals were at a tone diftance from each other. Thé 
flatteft of the three was called the dorian, the phrygian was in 
the middle, and the fharpeft was the lydian. In dividing each’ of 
thefe tones into two intervals, place was made to the two other 
modes, the ioman and æolian, the firft of which was inferted be- 
tween the doric and phrygian, the fecond between the phrygian 
and lydian. 

In the end, the fyftem being extended to fharp and flat, the 
muficians eftablifhed on each fide, new modes which took their 
denomination from the five firft, by joining the prepofition hyper, 
upon, for thole above, and the propofition hypo, under, for thofe 
below. Wherefore the lydian mode was followed by the hyper- 
dorian, the hyper-ioriian, the hyper-phrygian, the hyper-zolian, 
and the hyper-lydian in afcending; and after the dorian mode 
came the hypo-lydian, the hypo-zolian, the hypo-phrygian, the 
hypo-ionian, and the hypo-dorian in defcending. We find the 
humbering of thefe fifteen modes in Alypius, a Greek author, 
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. B. As authors have given different names to a great number of thefe modes, the names leaft ufed are 


T have here placed the hyper-mixo-l 
lydian ; for which reafon Euclid has been deceived 
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notes in our mufic. But we muft take notice, that the hypo- 
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dorian was the only mode executed in its whole extent; during 
the time that the reft afcended, the founds in fharp were cut off, 
not to exceed the extent of the voice. This obfervation ferves 
to the intelligence of fome paffages of the ancients, by which 
they feem to fay, that the flatteft modes had a fharper air, 
which was true, in that thefe airs were raifed more above the 
tonic. Thro’ an ignorance of this, Le Doni has been greatly 
embarraffed in thefe apparent contradictions. 

Of ail thefe modes, Plato rejected many, as capable of chang- 
ing the manners. Ariftoxenes, in conjunétion with Euclid, ad- 
mitted only thirteen, fuppreffing the two moft raifed, viz. the 
hyper-zolian and hyper-lydian. But inthe work which remains 
to us from Ariftoxenes, he named only fix, on which he connects 
the different fentiments, which were permanent in his time. 
Laftly, Ptolomy reduced the number of thefe modes to feven, 
faying, that the modes were not introduced in the defign of va- 
rying the airs according to flat and fharp, for it is evident that 
they might have been multiplied much beyond fifteen, but rather 
for the fake of facilitating the paffage of one mode to another, 
by confonant intervals ealy to found. 

He confined all the modes in the fpace of an octave, of which 
the doric mode ferved as a centre, fo that the mixo-lydian was 
a fourth above, and the hypo-dorjan was a fourth below; the 
phrygian a fifth above the hypo-dorian ; the hypo-phrygian a 
fourth below the phrygian ; and the lydian”a fifth above the 
hypo-phrygian ; from whence it appears, that by reckoning from 
the hypo-dorian, which is the loweft mode, there was, to the 
hypo-phrygian, the interval of a tone ; from the hypo-phrygian 
to the hypo-lydian, another tone; from the hypo-lydian to the 
dorian, a femi-tone; from that to the phrygian, a tone; from 
the phrygian to the lydian, another tone; and from the lydian to 
the mixo-lydian, a femi-tone; which forms the extent of a fe- 
venth in this order. 
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Ptolomy abolifhed all the other modes, pretending that a 
greater number could not be placed in the diatonic fyftem of an 
o€tave, all the chords which compofed it being found employed. 
Thofe are the feven modes of Ptolomy, which, by joining the 
hypo-mixo-lydian, added, they fay, by Aretin, form at prefent 
the eight tones of church-mufic, (Vide Tones of the Church.) 

This is the cleareft notion that can be drawn from the tones 
or modes of ancient mufic, whilft they were looked upon as dif- 
fering only from fharp to flat, but they had ftill other differences 
which charaéterized them more particularly in regard to the ex- 
preffion. They were drawn from the genus of poetry which was 
fet to mufic, from the nature of the inftrument which fhould 
accompany it, from the rhyme and cadence therein obferved, 
from the form in which certain airs were placed amongft certain 
people, and from whence are derived originally the names of the 
principal modes, the doric, the phrygian, lydian, ionian, and 
æolian. | | 

There were alfo other forts of modes, which might haye been 
better called ftyles gr genera of compofition. Such were the 
tragic «node deftined for the theatre ; the Nomiach mode confe- 
crated to Apollo; the Dithyrambic to Bacchus, &c. (Vide Style 
and Melopæa.) 

In our ancient mufic, they called alfo modes, in reference ta 
the meafure or the time, certain methods of fixing the relative 
powers of all the notes by a general fign: the mode was then 
nearly what is now called meature ; it was marked in the fame 

-manner after the cleff, by circles and demi-circles, punétuated or 
without points, followed by the cyphers 2 or 3 differently com- 
bined, to which were added or fubftituted in the courfe, different 
perpendicular lines, according to the made, in number and in 
length ; and it is from this ancient cuftom, that the ufe of the 
(and ( barr’d has remained to us. (Vide Prolation.) 

There were, in this fenfe, two kinds of modes, the major, 
which was conneëted to the inaximum ; and the minor, which 
was for the longue. Each was divided into perfeét and im- 

erfet. 
i The major perfeét mode was marked with three lines, each of 
which filled three {paces of the ftave ; and three others, which 
filled only two. Under this mode the maximum was equal te 
three longues. 


Minor. 
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Major Perfe&t Mode. 


The majer imperfeé mode was marked by two lines, each of 
which croffed three fpaces, and two others which csoffed only 
two, and in that cafe the maximum to two longues only. 


_ Major Imperfe& Mode, | 


The minor perfeé&t mode was marked by one fingle line which 
crofled three fpaces, and the longue was equal to three breves. 


Minor Perfet Mode. 


The minor imperfe&t mode was marked by a line which croffed 
ewo {paces only, and its longue was equal only te two breves. 


Minor limperfe& Mode. 


- The Abbe RBropard, has improperly’ mixed the circles and 
demi-circles with the figures of thofe modes. © Thofe reunited 
figns had no place in the fimple modes, but only when the mea- 
fures were double or conjoint. # 

All this has been long fince out of ufe : but we muft neceffa- 
rily underftand thefe figns to be fkilled in decyphering the an- 
-cient mufic, in which the moft ingenious muficians are often 
greatly embarraffed. 

MODERATE, This word expreffes a middle mavement be- 
tween the flow and lively: It anfwers to the Italian andante, 


(Vide Andante, ) 
Rr2 MODIFICATION. 
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MODIFICATION. An operation by which, thro’ means of 


a trifling alteration in the intervals, making the difference of two 
neighbouring founds vanifh, they are confounded in one, which, 
without difgufting the ear, forms the refpeétive intervals of each. 
By this operation, we fimplify the fcale in diminifhing the 
number or neceffary founds. Without the modification, inftead 
of twelve founds only, which the oétave contains, there would 
be more than fixty wanting to modulate in all the tones. ( 

On the organ, the harpfichord, and every other inftrument 
with keys, there neither is, nor can be, an interval perfeétly in 
concord, except the o€tave only. Its numerical powers are only 
three major thirds, or four minor thirds, before the making @ 
juft oétave; the one pafs it, and the others do not reach it, 
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Wherefore we are conftrained to enforce the major thirds, and 
to weaken the minor, fo that the oétaves, and all the other in- 
tervals, may correfpond exaétly, and that the fame touches may 
be ufed under their different conneétions, In one moment E wilk 
explain the method of managing this. 

This neceffity was not felt immediately, or difcovered before 
the meliorating of the mufieal fyftem. Pythagoras, who firft 
found the conneétion of the harmonic intervals, pretended that 
thefe connections were obferved in all the mathematical rigour, 
without allowing any thing to the tolerance of the ear. This 
feverity might be very fuitable in its time, when the whole ex- 
tent of the fyftem was ftill bounded by {fo imall a number of 
chords. But as the greateft part of the ancient inftruments were 
compofed of chords which were touched a vide, and as, in con- 
fequence a chord was neceflary for each found, in proportion as 
the fyftem extended, they perceived that the rule ot Pythagoras, 
multiplying the chords too much, hindered them from drawing 
from them their proper ufes. 

Ariftoxenes, the difciple of Ariftotle, feeing how much the 
exaétnefs of calculations hurt the progrefs of mufic, and the faci- 
lity of the execution, took all of a fudden the other extremity, 
abandoning the calculation almoft entirely; he pleaded to the 
judgment of the ear only, and rejected, as ufelefs, the whole that 
Pythagoras had eftablithed. ; : 

This formed in mufic two fe&ts, which bave for fome time di- 
vided the Greeks , the one of the Ariftoxenians, which were the 

| muficians 
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muficians of praëtice ; the other, of the Pythagoreans, which 
were the philofophers. (Vide Ariftoxenians and Pythagoreans.) 

In the end, Ptolomy and Didymus, finding, with reafon, that 
Pythagoras and Ariftoxenes had fallen into two exceffes equally 
faulty, and confulting at the fame time fenfe and reafon, laboured 
each, on their own part, towards a reformation of the ancient 
diatonic fyftem. But as they were not greatly removed from the 
principles eftablifhed for the divifion of the tetrachord, and, at 
laft, diftinguifhing the difference between the major and minor 
tones, they did not dare touch upon the one to divide it, as the 
other, by a chromatic chord, into two equal parts: the fyflem 
continued a long time in a ftate of imperfeétion, which did aot 
permit us to perceive the true principle of the modification. 

Laftly came Gui d’Arezzo, who, in fome refpeéts, re-founded 
the a and, as they fay, invented the harpfichord. More- 
over, it is certain, that that inftrument could not exift any 
more than the organ, had not the modification been found out 
at the fame time; without which, it is impoffible to accord 
them, and impoffible, at leaft, that the firft invention can have 
much preceded the fecond. This is nearly all that we know of 
1{. 

But though the neceffity of the modification has been long 
fince known, it is different, in regard to the beft rule, to be 
followed for its determination. 

The laft age, which was the age of difcoveries in every kind, 
is the firft which has given us any clear infight on this head. 
Le P. Merfenne, and Mont. Loulié, have made cakufations; 
Monf. Sauveur has found divifions which furnifh all poffible 
modification .« Laftly, Monf. Rameau, after all the reft has 
imagined to nave found the true theory of modification firft, and 
has even pretended, on this theory, to eftablifh, as new, a very 
ancient pra@tice, which I fhall fpeak of inftantly. 

1 have faid that it was neceflary, for temperating the founds 
of the keys, to enforce the major thirds to weaken the minor, 
aad to diftribute thefe alterations fo as to render them as little 
fenfible as poffible. For this purpofe, we muft return on the 
concord of the inftrument, and this concord is generally made 
by fifths: it is therefore by its effeét on the fifths, that we 
fhould confider the modification. 

If we tune very juftly four fifths together, as ut fol re la mi, 
we fhall find that this fourth fifth mi, with the ut, from whence 
we fet off, will form a major difcordant third, and much too 
ftrong ; and, in effeét, this mi, produced as the fifth ot la, is not 
the fame found which ought to form the major third of ut. 
Herein lies the proof, 

The 
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The conneétion of the fifth is — or — où account of the oc 


piety Eon a as py 
taves 1 and 2 taken indifferently for each other. Wherefore 
the facceffion of fifths, forming a triple progreffion, will give ut 
3, fol 3, re à, la 27, and mi 81. ie. #73 RM 
Let us now confider this mi as miajor third of tit: its connec- 
tiga! | ide 
tion is — or —, four beirig only the doublé bétäve of one: tf 


sa : eae ’ 
from o€tave to oftave, we draw near to the mi of thé precedent, 
we fhall find mi 5; mi io, mi 20, mi 40, and mi 89. Wherefore 
the fifth of Ja being mi 81, and the major third of ut being 
mi 80, thefe two mi’s are not the fame, and their references are 
80 
—, which form precifely the major comma. 
8 


f 

If we pürfue the progreffion of fifths as far as the twelfth 
power, which happens at fi diefis, we fhall find, that this fi_ex- 
ceeds the ut, whofe unifon. it ought to make in the conneétion 
of 531441 and 524288, a connection which gives the comma of 
Pythagoras. So that by this calculation, the fidiefis ought to ex- 
ceed the ut of three major comma’s ; and by the other; it exceeds 
it only by the comma of Pythagoras. 

But the fame found mi which forms the fifth of la, muft alfo 
ferve to form the major third of ut; the fame fi diefis which 
forms the twelfth fifth of the fame ut, muft form the oétave 
alfo; and laftly, thefe different concords muft concür to confti- 
tute the general fyftem without multiplying the chords. This 
is what is executed by means of the modification. 

For this purpofe, firft, we begin by ut in the middle of the 
keys, and weaken the four firft fifths in afcending, until that the 
fourth mi forms a major third, abfolutely juft with the firft 
found ut, which we call the firft proof, 

Secondly, In continuing to tune by fifths, as foon as we are 
arrived on the diefis’s, we enforce the fifths a little, though the 
thirds may fuffer, and when we are arrived to the fol dicfis, we 
ftop. ‘This {ol diefis ought to make, with the mi, a juft major 
third, or at leaft tolerably fo; this is the fecond proof, 

Thirdly, We take the ut again, and tune the fifths in flat, 
viz. fa, fi B flat, &c, weak of confequence ; then enforcing them 
by degrees, that is, weakening the founds till we come to the re 
B flat, which, taken as ut diefis, ought to be found in concord, 
and form a fifth with the fol diefis, at which we had before 
flopt. This is the third proof, 
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The laft fifths will be found rather ftrong, as well as the major 
thirds, which renders the major thirds of fi B flat, and mi B far, 
heavy, and rather rough. But this roughnefs will be fupportable if 
the partition is well formed ; and befides, thefe ae. by their 
fituation, are lefs ufed than the firft, and ought to exift only by 
choice. 

The organifts and faËtors look upon this modification as the 
moft perfe& that can be ufed. In effeët, the natural tones en- 
yey, by this means, all the purity of harmony; and the tranf- 
pofed tones, which form lefs frequent modulations, offer great 
affiftance to the mufician when he is in want of marked expref- 
fions ; for it is good to obferve, fays Monf. Rameau, that we 
receive different impreffions from the intervals in proportion to 
their different alterations, For inftance, the major third, which 
naturally excites a joy in us, impreffes on us even the ideas of 
fury, when too firong ; and the minor third, which infpires us 
with tendernefs and {weetnefs, changes our fenfations into thofe 
of forrow, when too weak, 

Ingenigus muficians, continues the fame author, know how ta 
make a good ufe of thefe different effets of the intervals, and, 
by the expreffion which they draw from them, make the altera- 
tion flourifh, which might be condemned. 

But in his harmonic generation, this fame Monf. Rameau 
{peaks quite another thing, He reproaches himfelf for his 
condefcenfion for aétual cuftom, and deftroying all that he had 
before eftablifhed ; he gives a formula of eleven methods pro- 
portionate between the twy terms of the oftave, on which for- 
mula he infifts on the whole fucceffion of the chromatic fyftem 
being eftablifhed, fo that this fyftem refulting from the twelve 
femi-tones perfe&tly equal, it is of neceffity that all the intervals 
which are formed from it, fhould be perfeétly equal between 
themfelves. 

For praétice, fays he, take whatever.key you pleafe ; tune then, 
its fifth juft, diminifh it a very little; proceed in this manner 
from one fifth to another, always afcending, that is, from fharp 
to flat, until the Jaft whofe fharp found muft have been the flat 
of the firft, you may then be certain that the harpfichord will 
be quite in tune, 
© [This method which Monf. Rameau propofes, had already been 
propofed, and abolifhed by the famous Couperin. We may find 
it alfo at full length in P, Merfenne, who names one Gallee as 
its author, and who has even taken the trouble to calculate the 
eleven proportionate methods, of which Mont. Rameau gives us 
the Algebraic’ formula, : 
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Ya fpite of the fcientifie appearance of this formula, we do not 
find that the praétice which refalts from it has been yet ap- 
proved, either by muficians or fa@tors. The firft cannot refolve 
to deprive themfelves of the energié variety which they find in 
the different affeétions of the tones which the eftablifhed modi- 
fication occafions. Monf. Rameau tells them in vain, that they 
are deceived, that the variety is found in the unifon of the 
modes, or in the different degrees of the tonics, and not at all 
in the alteration of the intervals: the mufician anfwers, that the 
one does not exclude the other; that he does not think himfelf 
convinced by an affertion, and that the different affections of the 
toncs are not in any refpeét proportionate to the different de- 
grees of their finals. For, fay they, tho” there is only a femi- 
tone diftance between the final of re and that of mi B flat, as 
between the final of la and that of fi B flat; however, the fame 
mufic will affe& us very differently in A la mi re, than in B fa; 
and in D fot re, than in E la fa; and the attentive ear of the 
mufician can never be deceived, though even the general tone 
fhould be raifed or lowered a femi-tone and more: an evident 
proof that this variety comes elfewhere than fimply from the dif- 
ferent elevation of the tonic. | 

In regard to inftrument makers, they find, that a harpfichord 
toned in this manner, is not really fo concordant as Monf. Ra- 
meau pretends, The major thirds appear to them rough and 
difgufting; and when we tell them that they have only to aët in 
the alreration of thirds, as they did before in that of fifths, they 
anfwer, that they can’t conceive how the organ can be managed 
to fupprefs the beatings which are heard therein by this method 
of tuning, or how the ear can fail to be difgufted, 

Since, by the nature of confonances, the fifths may be more 
ehanged than the third without difgufting the. ear, or caufing 
beatings, is it not neceffary to throw the alteration on that fide 
Where it is leaft difgufting, and to leave the intervals, in pre- 
ference, more juft where they cannot be changed without being 
rendered difcordant. 

P. Merfenne affures us, that, in his time, they faïd that the 
firft who praétifed femi-tones on the keys, tuned all the fifths 
nearly according to the equal concord propofed by Monf, Ra- 
meau, but that their ear not being able to endure the difcordance 
of the major thirds, neceflarily too ftrong, they modified the 
concord by weakening the firft fifths to lower the major thirds. 
It appears, therefore, that to ule ones felf to this method of con- 
cord, 1s-a habit difficult to be followed by an exercifed and fen- 
fible car. 
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As to what remains, I cannot be prevented te remind my 
readers of what I have faid at the word confonance, on the caufe 
of that pleafure which the ear receives from confonances, drawn 
from the fimplicity of the conne&ioas. The conneétion of a 
modified fifth, according to Monf. Rameau’s method, is this, 
d——3 doer ; 

V 80 a V 81. This conne&ian, however, pleafes the ear. I 
would know whether its fimplicity: is the caufe of it. 

MODULATION. This is properly the method of eftablifhing 
and treating the mode; but this word, at prefent, is more gene- 
rally taken for the art of conduéting the harmony, and the air 
fucceffively in feveral modes, by a method agreeable to the ear, 
and conformable to rutes, | 

It the mode is produced by harmony, from thence alfo arife 
the laws of modulation. Thefe laws may be fimply conceived, 
but are difficult to be obferved. Herein lies their confiftent tules. 

To modulate well in a fame tone, we muft firf go through all 
its founds with a fine mufic, by ftriking the effential chords oftener, 
and refting on them longer: that is to fay, that the fenfible con- 
cord, and the concord of the tonic, ought to. be fhewn therein 
frequently, but under different appearances, and by different 
courfes, to prevent the monotony. Secondly, To eftablifh Ca- 
dences and ftops only on thefe two concords, or, at moft, on that 
of the fub-dominant. Thirdly and laftly, never.to alter any of 
the founds of the mode ; for we cannot, without quitting it, make 
a diefis or a B flat be heard, which does not belong to it, or re- 
move any one that does belong to it. a 

But to pafs from one tone to another, we muft confult the ana- 
logy, and pay attention to the conneétion of the tonics,: and to 
the quantity of chords cemmon to the two tones. 

Let us now depart from the major mode : whether we confider 
the fifth of the tonic, as having with it the fimpleft of all the 
eonne@ions after that of the oûave, or whether we confider it 
as the firft of the founds which enter in the refonnance of this 
fame tonic, we fhall always find that this fifth, which is the do- 
minant of the tone, is the chord on which we inay eftablifh the 
inoft analogous modulation to that of the principal tone. This 
dominant, which formed part of the perfect concord of the firft 
tonic, forms alfo a -part of its own, of which it is the funda- 
mental found. There is thea an union between thefe two con- 
cords. Moreover, this fame dominant, bearing, as well as the 
concord, a perfeét major concord by the principle of refonance, 
thefe two concords Etes between themfelves only by the diflo- 
nance, which, paifing from the tonic to the dominant, is the fxth 
added ; and from the Soient repafling to the tonic, 1s the oe 
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venth. -Moreover, théfe two concords, thus diftinguifhcd by’ the 
diffonance which. fuits each, form, by the founds which compoft 
them, rang’d in order, precifely the oétave or diatonic fcale, which 
we call gamut, which determines the tone. 

This fame gamut of the tonic forms, only changed by a diefis, 
the gamut of ‘the tone of the dominant, which fhews the great 
analogy of thefe two tones, and gives the facility of paffing frora 
one to the other by means of a fingle alteration. The tone of 
the dominant is then the firft which is prefented after that of the 
tonic in the order of modulations. The fame fimplicity of con 
nection which we find between a tonic and its dominant, is alfo 
found between the fame tonic and its fub-dominant ; for the fifth, 
which the dominant forms in fharp with this tonic, the fub-do- 
ininant forms in flat; but this fub-dominant is the fifth of the 
tonic only by a variation; .it is direétly fourth by placing this 
tonic in flat, as it ought to be, which eftablifhes the gradation of 
the conneétions : for in this fenfe, the fourth, whofe connection is 
from three to four, follows the fifth immediately, whofe connec- 
tion is from two to three. If this fub-dominaat does not enter, 
in the fame manner, in the concord of the tonicy in return, the 
tonic;enters into its concord. For fhould ut mi fol be the con- 
cord ef the-tonic, that of the fub-dominant will be fa la ut; 
wherefore, it is the ut which forms here the union, and the two 
‘other founds of this new concord are precifely the two other 
founds of the precedent. Moreover, we-muft not change more 
founds for this tone than for that of the dominant: there are in 

each all the fame chords of the principal tones very nearly. Give 

a B flat to the fenfible note fi, and all the notes of the tone of 
ut will ferve to that of fa. The tone of the fub-dominant is not 
then lefs analogous to the principal tone than that of the domi- 
nant. . 

We ought alfo to take notice, that after having ufed this firft 
modulation to pais from a principal tone ut to that of its dominant 
fol, we are obliged to ufe the fecond to return to the principal 
found; for if fol is dominant of the tone of ut, ut is fub-domi- 
nant to the tone cf fol; wherefore, one of thefe modulations is 
not lets neceflary than che other. 

The third found, which enters in the concord of the tonic, is 
that of its third or mediant, and is alfo the fimpleft of the cone 

De at. 
nections after the two precedent — — —. 
Le] 

Here then is a new module which is prefented, and as 
much more analogous, as two of the founds of the principal tonic 
enter alio into the minor concord of its mediant; for the firft 
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tbncord being ut mi fol, this will be mi fol fi, where we fee that 
ni and fol are common. 

But what removes this modulation to a little diftance, is the 
quantity of founds which muft be changed, even for the minot 
mode, which is moft fuitable to this mi. 1 have given before the 
formula for thefe two modes; therefore, applying this formula 
to the minor mode mi, we find, in reality, only the fourth found 
fa changed by a diefis in defcending ; but in rifing, we find twe 
others alfo, viz. the principal tonic ut, and its fecond note re, 
Which becomes here a fenfible note: it is certain, that the altera: 
tion of fo many: founds, and particularly of the tonic, diftances 
the mode, and tveakens the analogy. 

If we vary the third as we have the fifth, and take that third 
below the tonic on the fixth note la, which we ought -alfo to 
call fub-mediant, or mediant below, we fhall form on this laa 
modulation more afialogous to the principal tone than was that of 
mi; for the perfect concord of this fub-mediant being la wt mi, 
we find therein, as in that of the mediant, two of the founds 
which enter into the concord of the tonic, viz. ut and mi; and 
moreover, the fcale of this new tone being compofed, at leaft a 
defcending, of the fame founds as that of the principal tone, 
and Itaving only two founds changed in afcending, 1. e. one lefe 
than the fcale of the mediant; it follows thence, that the modu- 
lation of the fixth note is preferable to that of this mediant, in+ 
afmuch, as the principal tonic forins therein one of the effential 
chords of.the mode, which:is more fuitable for conne@ting the 
idea of the modulation. The mi may follow afterwards: — 

Here then are four chords, mi fa fol la, on each of whichi we 
may modulate, going out of the major tone of ut. Let the re 
and fi remain the two harmonies of the dominant, This laft, 
as a fenfible note, cannot become tônic by any good modulation, 
at leaft immediately. This would be applying roughly to the 
fame found, ideas too much oppofed, and giving it an harmony 
too diftant from the principal. For the fecond note re, we may 
alfo, by favour of the confonant direétion of the fundamental 
bafs, modulate therein in minor third, provided that we do not 
remain therein more than an inftant, fo that we may not have 
time to forget the modulation of the ut, which itfelf is changed ; 
otherwife it would be neceflary, inftead of returning immediately 
in ut, to pafs by other intermediate tones, where it would be 
dangerous to be led into an error. ; 

By following the fame analogies, we fhall modulate in the fol- 
lowing order to go out of a minor tone: the mediant firft, then 
the dominant, the fub-dominant, and the fub-mediant, or fixth 
note. The mode of each of thele acceflary tones is pos 
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by its mediant, taken in the fcale of the principal tone. For ine 
ftance, going out of a major tone ut to modulate on its mediant, 
we rénder the mode of this mediant minor, becaufe the. dominant 
fol ef the principal tone forms a minor third on this mediant mi 
@n the contrary, going out of a minor tone la, we modulate op 
its mediant ut in major mode, becaufe the dominant mi of the 
tone, from whence we go out, forms a major third on the tonie 
ef that wherein we enter, &c. 

Theie rules, contined in a general formula, are, that the modes 
of the dominant, and the fub-domiaant, are fimilar to that of the 
tonic, and that the mediant and fixth note bear the oppofed mode. 
We mutt take notice, however, that in virtue of the right we 
have to’pads from major to minor, and reciprocally, in a fame 
tone, we may alfo change the order of the mode fram one tone ta 
the other: but in thus removing from the aatural modulation, 
we muft be attentive to the return, for this is a general rule, 
which every piece of mufic ought to fipih ia the tone: by which 
at began, 

I have colledéted, in two fhort examples, all the tones in which 
we may immediately pafs: the fit, by going from the major 
mede ; and the other by going from the minor mode. Every 
note exprefles a modulation ; and the power of the. notes in eack 
example, {pecifies alfo the relative duration fuitable to each of 
theie modes, according to its conneion with the principal tone, 


“Fable of all the immediate Modulatians. 
Going aut of the major mode. Gaing out of the minor, 
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Thefe immediate modulations furnifh the methods of paffing by 
the fame rules, in the moft diftant rules ; and of immediately re- 
turning to the principal tone, which we muft never lofe fight of. 
But it-is not fuffcient to knew the courfes which we ought ta 
follow; we muft allo know the method of entering on them. 
Here is the fummary of the precepts which may be given in re- 
gard to this, Jn melody, we muft, to expreis the modulation we 
have chofen, only make the alterations be heard, which it pro- 
duces in the founds of the tone from whence we go out, to render 
thein proper.to the tone wherein we enter. 

Are we in ut major? We have only to found a fa diefis ta 
exprefs the tone of the dominant, or a fi B flat to fpecify the tone 
ef the fub-dominant. Then pafs through the effential chords of 
the tone wherein you-enter : If it is well chofen, your modulation 

will. 
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will always be good and regular. In the harmony, there is a 
little more difficulty ; for as the change of the tone muft be made 
at the fame time in all the parts, we ought to be careful, in the 
harmony and air, to avoid following two different modulations 
at the fame time. Huvyghens has very well remarked, that the 
profcription of the two confecutive fifths has this rule as its prin- 
ciple : in effet, we cannot form, in any manner, feveral juft fifths 
together, between two parts, without modulating in two different 
tones. : 

To announce a tone, many perfons pretend that it is fufficient 
to form the perfeét concord of the tonic, and that this is indif- 
penfable for the giving of the mode; but it is certain, that the 
tone cannot be determined but by the concord fenfible or domi- 
fant: we muft then make this concord be heard in beginning the 
new modulation. The béft rule would be, that the feventh or 
Jninor diffonance fhould be always prepared therein, at leaft, the 
firft time that we make it audible ; but this rule is not praéticable 
in all the permitted modulations ;° and provided that the funda- 
imental bafs is direéted by confonant intervals, that we obferve 
the harmonic union, the analogy of the mode, and avoid the 
falfe relations, the modulation is always good. Compofers give 
as another rule, to change the tone only after a perfect cadence, 
but this rule is ufelefs, and nobody fubmits to it. 

All the poffible methods of paffing from one tone into another, are 
reduced to five for the major mode, and four for the minor, which 
we have announced by a fundamental bafs for each modulation. 


Major. Minor. 
(Dominant — A Mediant — F 
| Sixth Note — B Dominant — G 
Tone of they Mediant — C Tone of the< Sub-Dominant H 
| Sub-Dominant D | Sixth Note — I 
Second Note E Lidem — — K 


If there is any other modulation which does not come within 
any of thefe nine, unlefs it be enkarmonic, that modulation is 
infallibly bad. (Vide Enharmonic.) 

TO MODULATE, Is to compofe or prelude, whether in 
writing, or on an inftrument, or with the voice, in following the 
rules of modulation. (Vide Modulation.) | 

MOLLARE, An epithet, given by Ariftoxenes and Ptolomv, 
to a kind of the diatonic genus, and of the chromatic allo, which 
I have fpoken of at the word Genus. 

In modern mufic, the word Mollare is only ufed in the com- 
pofition of the word B mollare or B flat, in oppofition to B fharp, 
formerly called B rough. 
elect Zariin 
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Zarlin, however, calls diatonic mollare, a kind of the diatoni 
genus, which T have {poken of before. (Vide Diatonic.) 

MONOCHORD, An inftrument having only one chordy 
which is divided ad libitum by moveable bridges, the which ferves 
to find the conneétions of the intervals, and” Al the divifions ot 
the harmonic canon. As the part of.inftruments does not ap- 

ertain to my plan, I fhall not extend any farther on this article. 

: MONODY, A fong for a fingle voice, in oppofition to what 
the ancients. called chorodies, or mufic executed by a band. 

MONOLOGUE, The fcene of an opera, wherein the aétor 
is alone, and fpeaks only to himfelf. It is in the monologues 
that all the force of mufic is difcovered, the mufician being able 
to give fcope to the whole fire of his genius, without being 
confined in the length of his pieces by the prefence of a fecond 
ipeaker.—Thefe kinds of recitative, which have a place, and 
caufe fuch an effcét in the Italian opera, are only ufed in mono- 
logues. 

_ MONOTONY, Is properly a pfalmody, or piece of mufic, 
which always moves on the fame tone ; but this word is at pre- 
fent ufed only i in figured mufic. 

MORES. À confiderable part of the Greek mufic, called by 
them hermofmenon, which confifted in underftanding ad choof- 
ing the beautiful of every kind, and did not permit them to give 
to each fentiment, to each objeét, to each character, all the forms 
‘of which it was fulceptible : : but obliged them to ne them 
iclves to what was fuitable to the fubicd, the occafion, perfons, 
and circumftances. The Mores confifted allo in tuning and 
proportionating in fuch a manner in a piccé, all the parts of the 
mufic, the mode, the time, the rhyme, melody, and even the 
changes, that a certain conformity might be felt throughout the 
whole, which fhould leave no difagreement, but render it pet- 
fcétiy one. This fingle part, the idea of which is not even known 
in our mufic, fhews to what point of pérfeétion an art might be 
carried, in which the pleafing,. fuitable, and agreeable, was re- 
duc’d to rules. 

MOTET. This word, in ancient times, fignified a very la- 
boured compofition, enriched with all the beauties of art, and 
this within a very fhort period ; from whence, according to fome, 
it takes its name of motet, as if it Was one fingle word, 

At prefent, the name of motet is given to every piece of mufic 
made in Latin words, as was cuftomary in the Roman-church, 
as ae hymns, antiennes, &c. and this, in its general fente, 
is called Latin mofic. : 

Fhe French fucceeded better in this kind of mufic than in their 
own, the language being more favourable ; but they make ufe of 
too great labour, and, as the Abbé du Bos has accufed theni, 


they 
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they play too much on the words. In general the Latin mufic 
has not fufficient gravity for the ufe to which it is allotted. We 
ought not to aim therein at imitation, as in theatrical mufic. 
Sacred airs ought not to reprefent the tumult of the human 
paffions, but only the majefty of him to whom they are addreffed, 
and the refignation of foul in thofe who pronounce them. What- 
ever may be éxpreffed in the words, every other Janguage in the 
air is a contrary fenfe. We fhould have, I do not fay no piety, 
but no tafte, if we preferred the general mufic to that of the 
church, for the church itfelf. 

The muficians of the thirteenth and fourteenth age, gave the 
name of mottelus to that part which is now called counter-tenor. 
This name, and others as ftrange, often caufe a great embarrafl- 
ment to thofe who ftudy the decyphering of ancient manufcripts 
of mufic, which was not written in partition as at prefent. 

MOTIVE. This word is feldom ufed but in a technical fenfe 
by the compoiers, It fignifies the primitive and principal idea, on 
which the compofer determines his fubje& and arranges his de- 
fign. ?Tis the motive which bids him put pen to paper to write 
fuch a thing, and not another. In this fenfe, the principal mo- 
tive aught to be always prefent in the mind of the compofer, 
and he ought to manage that it fhonld be fo allo in that of his 
audience. 

Befides this motive, which ig only the principal idea of the 
piece, there are particular motives, which are the determining 
ideas of the modulation, the union, the harmonic textures; and 
on thefe ideas, which we haften in the execution, we judge if the 
auther has properly followed his motiyes, or if he has taken the 
changes, as it often happens to thofe who proceed note by note, 
and who are deficient in knowledge and invention. It is in this 
acceptation that®we fay, motive of the fugue, motive of the ca- 
dence, motive of.the changes in the mode, Xc. 

TO MOVE. This term is ufed figuratively in mufic, and is 
faid of the fuccefion of founds, or concords, which follow cach 
other in a certain order. %% The bafs and treble move by con- 
trary movements.” ‘Te move in counter-time,” Xe, 

MOVEMENT, A degree of quicknefs or flownefs, which the 
charaëter of the piece we execute gives to the meafure. Ever 
kind of meafure has a movement peculiar to itfelf, and which is 
defigned in Jtalian by thefe words, Tempo giufto. But befides 
this, there are five principal modifications of movement, which, 
jn the order from flow to quick, are exprefled by the words, 
Largo, adagio, andante, allegro, prefto ; and thefe words in Enolifh 
are rendered, by flow, imoderate, pleafing, gay, quick. We muft, 
however, take notice, that, the movement always having much 
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lefs precifion in the French mufic, the words that exprefs it havé 
a fenfe much more vague than in the Italian. 

Each of thefe degrees is fub-divided and modified into others 
alfo, in which we muft diftinguifh thofe which exprefs the degree 
only of quicknefs or flownefs, as larghelto, andantino, allegretto,. 
preftiffimo, and thofe, moreover, which mark the charaëter and ex~ 
preffion of the air, as agitata, vivace, guftofo, combrio, &c. The 
firft may be rendered by all the muficians, but there are only 
thofe which have fentiment and tafte, who feel and render the 
others. 

Tho’, in general, flow movements are fuitable to forrowful 
paffions, and animated movements to the gay, there are, how- 
ever, often modifications by which a paffion {peaks on the tone 
of another. It is. true, that gayety cannot be expreffed with 
flownefs, but often the moft lively griefs have the moft unbounded 
language. 

MOVEMENT, Is alfo the courfe or progrefs of founds from 
flat to fharp, or from fharp to flat: wherefore, when we fay that 
we muft, as much as poffihle, make the bafs and treble move. by 
contrary movements, this fignifies that one of the parts ought to 
afcend, whilft the other defcends. Some call oblique movement, 
that wherein one of the parts remains in its place, whilft the other 
afcends or defcends. 

The ingenious Jerome Mei, in imitation of Ariftoxenes, dif- 
tinguifhes in general, in the human voice, two kinds of movee 
ments, viz. that of the fpeaking voice, which he calls continued 
movement, and which is not fixed til! the moment we are filent ; 
and that of the finging voice, which moves by determined inter- 
vals, and which he calls diaftematic, or intervallative movement, 

MUSETTE, A kind of air fuitable to the inftrument of this 
name, whofe meafure is two or three timed, the character {weet 
and original, the movement a little flow, bearing generally a bafs 
in the line or point of the organ, fuch as may make it a mufette, 
and which is fo called on account of this bafs. On thefe airs 
we form the dances of a fuitable charaGter, and which alfo have 
the name of mufettes. 

MUSICIAN, This name is given equally to him who com- 
pofes mufic, and him who executes it, The firft is alfo called 
compofer, (Vide that word.) 

The ancient muficians were poets, philofophers, and orators of 
the higheft order, Such were Orpheus, Terpander, Sterichorus, 
&c. Boetius allo will not honour with the name of mufician, 
him, who only practices the mufic by the fervile ufe of fingers 
and voice, but him who poffeiles that knowledge by reafon and 
{yeculation, And it morcover feems, that to raite one’s felf to 
the lofty expreffions of oratorical and imitative mufic, we muft 
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have made the human paffions, and the language of nature, our 
particular ftudy. The muficians, however, of our time, confined 
in general to the praéticé of notes, and fome turns in the alr, 
cannot be highly offended, I imagine, if they are not efteemed as 
great philofophers, 

_ MUSIC, The art of combining the founds in a manner pleaf- 
ing to the ear. This art becomes a fcience, and even very pro- 
found, when we attempt to find the principles of thefe combi- 
nations, and the cäufes of the pleafure which they infpire us with. 
Ariftides Quintilian defines mufic as the art of the beautiful, and 
pleafing in the voices and movement. It is not ftrange, that with. 
definitions fo vague and general, the ancients have given a pro- 
digious extent to the art which they thus defined. 

We generally fuppofe, that the word mufic is derived from 
mufa, becaufe we believe that the mufes have invented this art ; 
but Kircher, after Diodorus, derives this word from an Ægyp- 
tian name, pretending, that it was in Ægypt that the mufic bee 
gan firft to eftablith itfelf after the deluge, and that the firft idea 
of the found was received by the reeds which grew on the banks 
of the Nile, when the wind blew in the hollow of their pipes. 
Whatever may be the etymology of this word, the origin of the 
art is certainly more applicable to mankind; and if the words 
did not begin with the air, it is at Jeaft certain, that wherever we 
fpeak, we fing. 

Mufic ig naturally divided into theoretic or fpeculative, and 
practical. 

Speculative mufic is, if I may be allowed the expreffion, the know- 
ledge of tnufical matter, that is, the different conneétions from flat 
to fharp, quick ta flow, four to fweet, ftrong to weak, of whick 
the founds are fufceptible ; connections, which comprehending afl 

offible combinations of the mufic and founds, feem to compre- 
hend alfo all the caufes of the impreffions which their fucceflion 
may form on the ear and the foul. 

_ Praëtical mufic is the art of applying and making ufe of the 
principles of the fpeculative ; that is, to condu& and difpofe the 
founds in conneétion with the confonance, in duration, fucceffion, 
in fuch a manner, as that the whole may produce on the ear the 
ropofed effeét. It is this art which is called compofition, (Vide 
this word.) In regard to the aétual produétion of the founds by 
voices or inftruments, which is called execution, it is the part 
purely mechanic and operative, which, only fuppofing the faculty 
of founding the intervals juft, of marking the durations true, to 
give to the founds the degree prefcribed in the tone, and the 
powers prefcribed in the time, requires rigoroufly no other know- 
ledge than that of the characters of mufic, and cuftom in ex- 
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Speculative mufic is divided into two parts, viz. the knowledge 
ef the conncétion of the founds, or their intervals, and that of 
their relative durations, that is, of the meafure and time. 

The firft, is properly that which the ancients called harmonic 
mufic ; it teaches in what confifts the nature of the air, and 
marks what is confonant, diffonant, agreeable, or difpleafing to 
the ear. In a word, it gives a knowledge of the different me- 
thods with which the founds affeét the ear by their tone, then 
force, their intervals, which is equally applied to their concord, 
and their fucceffon. 

The fecond has been called rhymic, becaufe it treats the founds 
¥p regard ta the time and quantity. It contains the explanation 
of the rhyme and metre, long meafures and fhort, lively and flow, 
the times and different parts into which they are divided, to ap- 
Rly to them the fucceffion of the founds. 

The pratical mufic is divided alfa into two parts, which an- 
ver to the two preceding. 

That which anfwers to the harmanic mufic, and which the 
ancients called melopæa, contains the rules for combining and 
varying the confonant and diffonant intervals, in an agreeable’ 
and harmonious manner. (Vide Melopæa.} 

The fecond, which anfwers to the rhymic mufic, and which 
they call rythmopæa, contains the rules for the application of 
the times, feet, meafures, in a word, for the praétice of rhyme, 
€Vide Rhyme.) 

Perphyrius gives another divifion of mufic, whilft ‘it has for its 
obyc& the mute and fonorous movement ; and, without diftin- 
guifhing it into fpeculative and praétical, there are found in it. 
the fix following parts: the rhymic, for the movements of danc- 
mg; the metric, for the cadence and number of verfes; the or- 
ganic, for the praftice of inftruments; the poetic, for the tones 
aml accent af poely ; the hypocritic, for the attitudes of panto- 
mimes; and the harmonic, for the air. 

The mufic is divided, at prefent, more fimply into melody and’ 
harmony ; for the rhymic is no longer regarded amongft us, and 
the metric is very trifling, fince our verfes, in airs, take nearly 
their meature from mufic, and lofe the little which they receive 
from it by themfclves, 

By melody, we dire the fucceffion of the founds, fo as to produce 
an agreeable air. (Vide Melody, Air, Modulation.) 

Harmony conffts in yniting to each of the founds, in a regular 
fucceliion, two or more other founds, which, ftriking the ear at 
the fame time, flatter it by their concurrence. (Vide Harmony.) 

We might, and, perhaps, ought to divide the inmufic into natural 
and imitative. The fistt, contined ta the phyfic of the founds 
only, and ating on the fenfe only, cannot earry its impreffions 
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to the heart, and gives fenfations only more or lefs agreeable. 
Such is the mufic of the fongs, hymns, cantics, and of all the 
airs, which are only combinations of melodious founds, and ail 
mufic in general which is not harmonious. 

The fécond, by inHexions lively and accented, and, as it were, 
fpeaking, expreffes all the paffions, paints every piéture, renders 
every object, fubmits the whole of nature to its ingeniows imita- 
tions, and, by this means, conveys to the foul of the man thofe 
fentiments proper for moving it. This truly lyric and theatrical 
‘mufic was that of ancient poems, and it is that which at pretent 
we apply to the drama’s, executed in mufic on-our theatres. && 
is only in this mufic, and notin the harmonic or natural, that 
we muft feek the caufe of the prodigious effeéts which it formerly 
produced. How much foever we may feek for moral effets ta 
the phyfic of founds only, we fhall never find them,'and ous 
reafoning will be without underftanding. 

The ancient writers differ greatly on the nature, the oljeét, 
extent, and the parts of mufic. In general, they gave this word 
much more extenfive than that which remains to it at préfent, 
They not only comprehended, under the name of mufic, as we 
have feen, the dance, geflure, and poetry, but even the colléétion 
of all the fciences. Hermes detines mufic as the knowledge of 
the order in every thing. ‘This was alfo the doétrine in the {choo 
of Pythagoras, and that ot Plato, who taught, that every thing 
in the univerfe was mufic. According to Hefychius, the Athe- 
nians gave the name of mufic to all the arts; and all this is no 
longer aftonifhing, fince, that a modern mufician has found i 
mufic the principal of all references, and the foundation of every 
fcience. From thence are all thofe fublime pieces of mufi¢, which 
the philofophers have handed down to us, divine mufic, mufic of 
mankind, celeftial mufic, terreftrial, a€tive, contemplative, enun- 
ciative, intelleétive, oratorical, &e. 

It is under thefe vaft ideas that we muft underftand feveral 
‘paffages of the ancients on mufic, which would be unintelligible 
in the fenfe which we at prefent give to this word, 

It appears that mufic has been one of the firft arts; we find it 
4nixt ainong the meft ancient monuments of human kind, It is alfe 
very probable, that the vocal mufic was found before the inftru- 
mental, if among the ancients there ever was a mufic truly in- 
ftrumental ; i. e. formed for inftruments entircly. Not only 
mankind, before diicovering any inftrument, muft have made 
obfervations on the different tones of their voice, but they mutt 
have learned very early, by the natural concert of birds, to mo- 
dify their voice and throat in an agreeable and melodious man- 
ner. After this, the wind inftruments muft have been the firit 
invented. Diodorus, and oiler authors, attribute the invention 
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to an obfervation of the blowing of the wind in reeds or othet 
hollow plants. This is alfu a fentiment of Lucretius. 

At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore 

Anté fuit multo, quam levia Carmina cantu 

Concelebrare homines poffint, aureifque juvari ; 

Et Zephyri cava per calamorum fibila primum 

Agrefteis docuêre cavas inflare cicutas. 

In regard to other kinds of inftruments, the fonorous chordé 
are fo common, that mankind muft have early obferved the dif- 
ferent tones which have given birth to the different chord inftru- 
ments. (Vide Chord.) 

Thofe inftruments which are ftruck to dtaw a found from 
them, as drums and'tymbals, owe their origin to the deafening 
noife which hollow bodies emit when ftruck. 

Tt is difficult to leave thefe generalities to fix on fome certainty 
on the invention of mufic reduced into an art. Without afcending 
to times before the flood, feveral of the ancients attribute thts in: 
vention to Mercury, as well as that of the lyre. Others fix on 
Cadmus as the introduétor of it among the Greeks, who, fying 
from the court of the king of Phanicia, carried with him into 
Greece, the mufician, Hermione, or Harmony ; from whence it 
would follow, that this art was known in Phaepicia before Cad- 
mus. In a part of Plutarch’s Dialogue on Mufic, Lyfias names 
Amphion as the inventor; in another, Soterichus fays it was 
Apollo; and in athird, he feems to give the honour to Olympus : 
there is no agreement on this matter, and, it muft be confeffed, 
it is of little confequence. To thefe firft inventors fucceeded 
Chiron, Demodocus, Hermes, Orpheus, who, im the opinion of 
fome, invented the lyre. , 

After thofe, eame Phæmius, then Terpander, contemporary of 
Lycurgus, and who laid down the rules of mufic. Some attribute 
to him the invention of the firft modes. Laftly, we addThales and 
Thamiris, who is faid to have been the inventor of mufical inftru- 
ments. Thefe great muficians lived moft of thent before Ha- 
mer. Others, more modern, are Lafus of Hermione, Melnip- 
pipes, Philoxenes, Timotheus, Phrynnis, Epigonius, Lyfander, 
Simmicus, and Diodorus, whe all have confiderably improved 
the mufic. 

Lafus is, as it is reported, the firft who has written on this art, 
in the time of Darius Hyftafpes. Epigonius invented the in- 
ftrument of forty chords, which bore his name. Simmicus in- 
vented alfo an inftrument of thirty-five chords, called Simicium, 

Diodorus improved the flute, and added new holes to it; and 
Timotheus the lyre, by adding a new chord to it, which was the 
occafion of his fuffering a fine by the Lacædemonians. 
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_, As the ancient: authors exprefs themfelves very obfcurely on 
the inventors of mufical inftruments, they are alfo very unintel- 
ligible on the inftruments themfelves. Hardly do we know any 
thing more of them than their names. (Vide Dent) 
_ Muñfo was in its greateft efteem among the different people of 
antiquity, and particularly among the Greeks; and this efteem 
Was proportionate to the power and furprifing effects which they 
attributed: to this art. Their authors do not think they have 
Ses a too great idea of it, when they told us it was ufed ip 
eaven ; and that it formed the chief amufement of the gods and 
fouls of the bleffed, Plato does. not hefitate to fay, that there 
can be no change in mufic, but there muft be one alfo in the 
conftitution of the ftate; and he pretends, that founds may be 
affigned capable of raifing the ideas of a bafe foul, infolence, &c, 
with all their contrary virtues. Ariftotle, who feems to have 
written his political works only to oppofe his fentiments to thofé 
of Plato, is, however; in concord with him in regard to the 
power of mufic over the manners. The judicious Polybius tells 
us, that mufic was neceffary to fweeten the manners of the Ar- 
cadians, who dwelt in a country where the air was cold and 
wintry ; that thole of Cynetes wha negleéted mufic, fyrpaffed all 
the Greeks in cruelty, and that there was no country which was 
equal to it in crimes. Athenæus affures us, that in former 
times, all laws, human and diving, exhortations to virtue, the 
knowledge of what concerned the gods and heroes, the lives and 
ations of illuftrious men, werg written in verfe, and fung pub- 
licly in choirs by the fopnd of inftraments; and we fee, by fas 
cred writings, that fuch were the cuftoms of the Ifraelites from 
the earlieft times. There had been no method found more efh- 
cacious to engrave, on the minds of men, the principles of mo- 
rality and: love of, virtue; or, rather, all this was not the effect 
of a premeditated defign, but of the grandeur in its fentiments, 
and the elevagion of the idgas which fought, by proportioned ac- 
cents, to form to themfelves a language worthy of them. 

Mufic formed a part of the ftudy of the ancient Pythagoreans. 
They uted it to excite the foul to laudable aétions, and to inflame 
each other with the love of virtue. According to the philofo- 
phers, our fouls were fornted of nothing but harmony ; and they 
expséled to rc-eftablifh, by the means of fenfual harmony, the 
intellegtual, and primitive one of the faculties of the foul; that is 
to fay, that which, according to them, exifted in it before it 
animated our bodies, and whilft it dwelt in heaven. 

: Mufic is at prefent funk from that degree of power and ma- 
jefty, to far as to make ys doubt of the truth of thofe woaders 
which it formerly performed, tho’ attefted by the moft judicious 
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hiftorians, and graveft philofophers of aa However, in 
inodern hiftory, we may find fome fimilar fa&s. If Timotheus 
excited the tury of Alexander by the phrvgian mode, and calmed 
it by the lydian, a mufic, ftill more moderate, has furpaffed it, 
by exciting, they fay, in Erric, king of Denmark, fuch a fury, 
that he kill?d his moft faithful fervants. Doubtlefs thefe wretches 
were lefs fenfible of mufic than their prince, otherwife he might 
have run half the danger. D*Aubigny recounts another hiftory 
guite fimilar to that of Timotheus. He tells us, that in the 
reien of Henry III. the mufician Claudin, playing at the marri- 
age of the Duc de Joyeufe, in the phrygian mode, animated, not 
the king, but a courtier, who fo far forgot himfelf as to draw his 
{word in the prefence of his fovereign; but the mufician quickly 
calmed him by taking the hypo-phrygian mode. This is faid 
with as much affurance, as if the mufician Claudin knew in what 
confifted the phrygian and hypo-prhygian modes. : 

If our mufic has little power over the affections 6f the foul, in 
return, it is capable of a€ting phyfically on the body, as in the 
hiftory of the Tarantula, too well known to want mentioning 
here: as a proof of which, I bring the Chevalier Gafcon which 
Boyle mentions, who, at the found of a cornemufe, or bag-pipe, 
could not contain his urine ; to which fhould be added, what the 
fame author recounts of fome women, who burft into tears at 
the hearing of a certain tone, with which the reft of the audience, 
were not at all affcéted; and I know a woman of fafhion at 
Paris, who cannot liften to any kind of mufic whatfoever, with- 
oat being feized with an involuntary and convulfive laughter. 
We read alfo in the hiftory of the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, 
that a mufician was cured of a violent fever, by a concert per- 
formed in his chamber. 

Sounds aét even on inanimated bodies, as we may fee by the 
fhaking and refonance of a fonorous body at the found of an- 
other, with which it is conneéted in fome retpe&, Morhoff 
mentions a certain Peter, a Dutchman, who broke a glafs by the 
found of a voice. Kirtcher {peaks of a large ftone, which trem- 
bled at the found of a certain pipe in an organ. P. Merfenne 
ineaks alfo of a kind of waggon, which the playing of the organ 
fhook as though it had been an earthquake. 

Boyle adds, that the Stal/s often fhake at the found of the or- 
gan, and that he has himfelf felt them tremble under his hand at 
the found of the organ or the voice, and that he has been af- 
fured, that thofe which were well formed, trembled all at fome 
determined tone, The whole world have heard mention of the 
famous pillar at the church in Rheims, which fenfibly fhakes at 
the found of a certain bell, whilft the other pillars continue im- 
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moveable: ‘but that which tranfmits the honour of the marver. 
lous to the found, is, that this fame pillar equally fhakes when 
the clapper of the bell is removed. 

All thefe examples, the greateft part of which belong rather. to 
the found than to the mufic, and of which phyfic may give 
fome explanation, neither makes them more credible or intelli- 
gible to us, tho’ the ancients held them in mufic as marvellous 
and almoft divine. Many authors have puzzled their brains to: 
endeavour to give a caufe for them. Wallis attributes them 
partly to the novelty of art, and partly rejeéts them on the ex- 
aggeration of authors. 

Others imagine that the Greeks, more fenfible than ourfelves, 
by the conftitution of their climate, or by their method of living, 
might be mov’d by things which could make no impreffion on 
us. Monf. Burette, even in adopting all thefe faéts, pretends, 
that they do not prove the perfeétion of the mufic which pro- 
duced them: he fees nothing in it, but what the fad fcrapers of 
a country village might have done, in his opinion, quite as well 
as the firft muficians of the world. 

The generality of thefe fentiments are founded on the perfua- 
fion we are in.of the excellence of our mufic, and the contempt 
we have for that of the ancients. But is this contempt as juftly 
founded as we pretend? This has been feveral times examined ; 
and when we confider the obfcurity of the matter, and the in- 
fufficiency of judges, has great need of undergoing a better 
fearch. Of all thofe who have yet employed themfelves in this 
examination, Voffius, in his Treatife de Viribus Cantüs & 
Rhythmi, appears to have beft difcufled the queftion, and draws 
the neareft to truth. I have thrown fome ideas thereon in a 
writing not yet made public, where my thoughts will be more 
fuitably placed than in this work, which is not intended to ftop 
the reader for the difcuffion of my opinion, 

It has been much wifhed to fee fome fragments of ancient 
mufic. P. Kircher and Monf. Burette have laboured thereon to 
fatisfy* the curiofity of the public. To give them a greater 
chance of profiting by their labours, I have tranfcribed here two 
pieces of Greek mufic, turn’d into modern notes by thofe authors. 
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An Ode of Pindar. A Piece of ancient Mufic. 
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But who can dare to judge of ancient mufic by fuch examples ? 
T imagine them to be faithful. IT even wifh that thofe who would 
judge “of i it, could fufficiently know the genius and accent of the 
Greek, 
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Greck, that they would refle&, that an Italian is judged incapable 
of a Er air ; thata Feu knows nothing of the Italian 


melody : when he has compared time and place, then let him 
fpeak if he dare. 


To put the reader in a way to judge of the different mufical 
accents of different people, I have tranferibed allo a Chinete air, 
drawn from P. du Halde. 

A Chinefe Air. 
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pasarrenepee 


A Perfian Air, taken from the Chevalier Chardin. 
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Tranflation of the Perfian Words. 
Your countenance is vermilion, like the flowers of Granada; 
Your words a perfume, from which I am infeparable. 
The world has nothing fix’d: Every tl ling changes. 
Bring odorous flowers to animate the heart ot my monarch. 
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Song of the Savages in Canada, drawn from P. Merfonne. 
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CÉRSSE 
Cani-de jouve, ca ni de jouve. He be bebe be beu 


-ra beura once be. 


We fhall find in thefe pieces a conformity of modulation with 
our mufic, which muft make one admire the excellence and uni- 
verfality of our lee and may render the underftanding or fi- 
delity of thofe who have tranimitted to us thofe airs, out 
fufpicious to others, 


The Ranz des Vaches. 
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The above celebrated Air, called Ranz des Vaches, was fo 
gencrally beloved among the Swifs, that it was forbidden to b: 
piay’d in their troops under pain of death, becaufe it made them 
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burk into tears, defert, or die, whoever heard it ; fo great a defire 
did it excite in them of returning to their country. We fhall 
feck in vain to find in this air any encrgic accents capable of 
producing fuch aftonifhing cffeéts. Thefe effe&ts, which are void 
in regard to ftrangers, come alone from cuftom, refl:&ions, and 
a thoufand circumftances, which, retrac’d by thofe who hear 
then, and recalling the idea of their country, their former plea- 
fures, their youth, and all their joys of life, excite in them a 
bitter forrow for the lofs of them. The mufic does not in this 
cafe a& precifely as inufic, but as a memorative fign, This air 

tho’ it continues the fame, does not produce, at prefent, the fame 
effects which it produc’d before amongft the Swifs; becaufe,, 
having loft the taftc for their ancient fimplicity, they no longer 
regret it, but when reminded. So true it is, that it is not in 
their phyfical aétion, we fhould feck for the greateft effe&s of 
founds on the huinan heart. 

The method, by which the ancients prich’d their notes, was 
eftablifhed on a very fimple foundation, which was the connec- 
tion of cyphers; i. ¢. by the letters of their alphabet; but in- 
ftead of confining themfclves on this idea to a fmall number of 
charatters cafy to retain, they were loft in multitudes of different 
figns, witlhywhich they confufed their mufic in return, fo that 
they had as many methods of marking as genera and modes, 
Boctius took from the Latin alphabet charaéters correfponding to 
thofe of the Greek. Pope Gregory perfcéted this method. In 
1024, Gui d’Arezzo, bencdiëtine, introduced the ule of ftave, 
(vide Stave) on lines, on which he marked the notes in form of 
points, (vide Notes) cxpreffing, by their pofition, the elevation 
or the lowering of the voice. Kircher, however, pretends, that 
this invention was prior to Gui, and, in effect, J have not feen 
in the writings of this monk, that he claims it to hiünfelf ; but 
he invented the gamut, and applied to the notes of his hexachord, 
names drawn from the hymn of St. John Baptift, which they 
preferve at prefent. This man, laftly, born for mufic, invented 
different inftruments, called polypleétra, fuch as the harpfchord, 
fpinnet, viol, &c, &c, , 

” The charaéters of mufic, have, according to the general opi- 
nion, received their laft confidcrable augmentation in 1330, at 
the time, they say, dos Lier de Muris, call’ d improperly by fome 
ag de Mzurs, or de Muria, doétor of Paris, tho’ Gefner makes 
im an Englifhman, invented the different figures of the notes 
which exprefs the duration or the quantity, and which we now call 
femi-breves, minums, crotchets, &c, But this fentiment, tho” 
very common, appears to me rather dubious, to judge ot it by 
his Treatife of Mufic, intitled Speculum Mufice, which I 
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have had the boldnefs to read almoft all through, to conftitute 
therein the invention attributed to this author. As to the re- 
mainder, this great mufician has had, like the king of poets, the 
honour to be claimed by different people; for the Italians alfo 
pretend he is of their nation, perhaps deceived by a frand or 
error of Bontempi, who calls him Penigino inftead of Pamgino. 

Lafus is, or feems to be, as I have faid before, the firft who 
has written on mufic; but his works are loft, as well as feveral 
other books of the Greeks and Romans on the fame fubjeét. 
Ariftoxenes, the difciple of Ariftotle, and chief of the mufical 
fé, is the moft ancient author who remains to us in that fci- 
ence. After him comes Euclid of Alexandria. Ariftides Quin- 
tilian wrote after Cicero. Alypius comes next; then Gauden- 
tius, Nicomachas, and Bacchius. 

Marc Meibomius has given us a beautiful edition cf thefe 
feven Greek authors, with a Latin tranflation and notes. 

Plutarch has written a Dialogue on Mufic. Ptolomy, a cele- 
brated mathematician, wrote, in Greek, the Principles of Har- 
mony, about the time of the emperor Antoninus. This author 
“preferves a medium between the Pythagoreans and Ariftoxeneans. 
A long time after, Manuel Bryennius wrote alfo on the fame 
fubje&. Amongft the Latins, Boetius has written in the time 
of Theodoric; and not far from the fame time, Martianus, 
Caffiodorus, and Saint Auguftine. . 

The moderns are many in number. The moft known are 
Zarlin, Salerias, Valgulio, Galilée, Mei, Doni, Kircher, Mer- 
fense, Parran, Perrault, Wallis, Defcartes, Holder, Mengoli, 
Malcolm, Burette, Valloti: laftly, Monf. Tartini, whofe book 
is full of profundity, genius, tautology, and obfcurity; and 
Monf, Rameau, whofe writings have this fingularity, that they 
have gain’d him a great fortune without having ever been read 
by any one. his lecture is befides become abfolutely fuper- 
fluous, fince, that M. d’Alembert has taken the trouble of ex- 
plaining to the public the fyftem of the fundamental bafs, the 
only thing ufeful and intelligible which can be met with in the 
writings of this mufician. 

MUSIC MASTER. A mufician hir'd to compofe and execute 
mufic. It is the mufic-mafter who beats time, and direéts the 
muficians. He fhould be {kill’d in compofition, tho’ he does not 
always compofe the mufic which he makes others execute. In 
the opera-houfe of Paris, for inftance, the employment of beat- 
ing time is a particular office; whereas, the mufic of the opera 
is compofed by whomloever has talent and will. In Italy, he 
who has compoled an opera direéts always its execution, not in 
beating time, but with the harpfichord. Wherefore, the office of 


mufic-mafter 


inufic-mafer has ho foundation but in churches‘ for which rea- 
fon, we do not fay in Italy Adfic-Maffer, but Mafir -of the 
Chapel, a denomination which begins to be ufed at prefent in 
France. 

MUTATIONS. By this term were call’d, in ancient mufic, 

generally, all the paflages of an order, or fubjeé of one air to 
another. 
_ Ariftoxenes defines the mutation as a kind of paffton in the 
order of inclody ; Bacchius, as a change in the fubje&t, or the 
tran{pofition of a like into an unliké place; Ariftides Quintilian, 
asa variation in the propoted fy tem, and the character of the 
voice; Martianus Capella, as a tranfition of the voice in another 
order a founds. 

All thefe definitions, obfcure and too general, have need of 
being cleared by divifiois, but authors do not agree better on 
thefe divifions than on the detinition itfelf. However, we juit 
gather, that all thefe mutations may be reduced to five principal 
Kinds. 

Firft, A mutation in the genus, when the air pafs’d, for in- 
ftance, from diatomic to chromatic, or to the enharmonic, and 
reciprocally. 

Secondly, In the fyftem, when’ the modulation united two dif- 
joint tetrachords, or feparated froin them two conjoint, wh ich 
anfwers to the patlage of the B fharp to B flat, and reciprocal) iy. 

Thirdly, in the mode, when, for inftance, we pais from the 
doric to the phrygian or lydian, and reciprocal! LW cscs 

Fourthly, In the rhyme, when we pais’d from quick to flow, 
or from one meafure to anothes. 

Fifthly and laftly, in the melopæa, when we interrupted’ a 
heavy, fetious, maguificent air, by a lively, gay, and quick 
change, &c, 


N. 


ATURAL. This word h4s feveral fenfes in mufic. Firft, 
Natural mufic is that which the human voice forms by 
oppofition, to the artificial mutic which is execated with inftru- 
ments, Secondly, We fay that dn air is natural when it is ealy, 
{weet, pleafing ; that a Harmony‘is natural, when it has few vari- 
ations or diffonances; that it is produced by chords eflential and 


natural to the mode, ‘Thirdly, Natural is alio faid of every 
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piece of mufic which is ncither forced or obfcure, which neither 
goes too high or too low, neither too quick or too flow. Fourth- 
ly and laftly, The moft common fignification, and the only one 
which the Abbe Bropard has not mentioned, 1s applied ‘to the 
tones or modes, from whence the founds are drawn mm the ordi- 
nary gamut without any alteration, fo that a natural mode is that 
in which neither diefis or B flat is ufed. In the exact fenfe, there 
could be only one natural tone, which would -be that of ut, or 
C major third; but we extend the naturals to all the tones, whofe 
effential chords, bearing neither diefis’s or B’s flat, permit that 
we fhould number the cleff neither with one or the other: fuch 
are the major modes of G and F, the minor modes of A and D, 
&c. (Vide Tranfpofed Cleffs, Modes, &c.) 

The italians always mark their recitative to the natural, the 
changes of tone being fo frequent therein, and the modulations fo 
confined, that, whatever way we number the cleff for a mode, we 
could not {pare either diefis’s or B’s flat for the reft, and we fhould 
throw ourfelves, in the end of the modulation, in very embaraf- 
fing confufions of figns, when the notes changed in the cleff, by a 
fign, are found changed by the contrary fign accidentally. 

To fol fa in natural, is to fol fa by the natural. (Vide Reci- 
tative) Names of the founds in the ordinary gamut, without 
regard to the tone which we are in, 

NETE. This was, in the Greek mufic, the fourth chord, or 
fharpeft of each of the three tetrachords, which followed the two: 
firft from flatto fharp. : 

When the third tetrachord was conjoint with the fecond, this: 
as the tctrachord fynnemenon, and its nete was called nete fyn- 
Remenon. 

This third tetrachord bore the name of diezeugmenon when 
it was disjoint, or feparated from the fecond by the interval of a 
tone, and its nete was called nete diezeugmenon. 

Laftly, The fourth tetrachord, always hearing the name of hy- 
perboleon, its nete was always called alfo nete hyperboleon. 

In regard to the two frit tetrachords, as they were always 
conjoint, they had no nete, either of them; the fourth chord of 
the firft, being always the firft of the fecond, was called hypate 
melon ; and the fourth chord of the fecond, forming the middie 
of the fyftem, was called mefis.  Nete, fays Boetius, quaf neate, 
id efi, inferior, for the ancicnts, in their diagrams, placed the flat 
founds ubove, and the fharp below. ; 

NETOIDES. Sharp iounds. (Vide Lepfis.) 

NEUME, A term in church-mufic. The neume is a kind of 
fhort recapitulation of the airin a mode, which is made at the 
end of an ancient, by a fimple variety of founds, and without 
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joining to them any words. The Catholics authorize this fingular 
cuftom on a paffage of St. Auguftine, who fays, that no words 
being poffible to be worthy of pleafing God, it is laudable to ad- 
drefs him in a confufed mufic of jubilation. ‘ For to whom is 
** fuch a jubilation fuitable, unlefs to an ineffable Being ? and 
“€ how can we celebrate this ineffable Being, fince we cannot be 
‘€ filent, or find any thing in our tranfports which can exprefs 
# them, un!efs unarticulated founds ?” 

NIGLARIAN. The name of a nome, or air of an effeminate 
and foft melody, as Ariftophanes reproaches Philoxenes its author. 

NIMBLY. This word exprefles a movement ftill quicker than 
gay, a movement which is a medium between gay and quick. 
tt anfwers nearly to the Italian term vivace. 

NINETEENTH. An interval which comprehends eighteen 
conjoint degrees, and, confequently, nineteen founds of the dia- 
tonic, reckoning the two extremes. This is the double oftave 
of the fifth. (Vide Fifth) 

NINTH. The oé€tave of the fecond. This interval has the 
name of ninth, becaufe we muft form nine confecutive founds to 
arrive diatonically from one of its terms to the other. The 
ninth is major or minor, as the fecond, of which it is the re- 
plique. (Vide Second) : 

There is a concord by fuppofition, which is called concord of 
the ninth, to diftinguith it from the concord of the fecond, which 
js prepared, accompanied and prevented differently. The concord 
of the ninth is formed, by a found placed in the bafs, a third 
below the concord of feventh, which is the occafion of the fe- 
venth itfelf making a ninth on this new found, The ninth is 
accompanied, confequently, by the third, the fifth, and fometimes 
the feventh. The fourth note of the tone is generally that on 
which this concerd is moft fuitable, but it may be placed every 
where in harmonic unions, The bafs ought always to arrive by 
afcending to the note which bears the ninth. The part which 
forms the ninth ought to fyncopate, and prevents this ninth as a 
feventh, defcending diatonically from one degree on the oftave, 
if the bafs centinues in its place, or on the third, if the bafs de- 
fcends from the third. (Vide Concord, Suppofition, Syncope) 

In the minor mode, the fenfible concord on the mediant lofes 
the name of concord, and takes that of fuperiluous firth. 
(Vide Superfluous Fifth) | 

NOELS, or CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Kinds of airs allotted 
to certain cantics, fung by the people in the celebration of Chrift- 
mas. The airs of thefe carols fhould have a rural and paftoral 
character, fuitable to the fimplicity of the words, and. to that of 
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the fhepherds, who, we fuppofe, fung them at going to pay haz 
mage to the infant Jefus i in the manger. 

NOME, Ev ery air determined by ‘rules which it was not per- 
mitted to break, bore amongft the Greeks the name of nome. 

The nomes received their “denominations, firft, either from cer- 
tain people, æolian nome, lydian nome ; " fecondly, or from the 
nature of the rhyme, orthian nome, daétylic nome, trochai 
nome ; of thirdly, from their inventors, Hieracian. nome, Po- 
lymneftant nome ; fourthly, or from their fubjeéts, pythian nome, 
gomic nome; fifthly or laftly, from their mode, hypatoid or fat 
nome, netoid or fharp nome, &c. 

There were twc-part nomes which were fung on two modes. 
Thcre was alfo a nome called three parts, which was fung on 
three modes, viz. the doric, the phrygian, and thelvdian. (Vide 
Song, Mode) 
~ NOMIC. The nomic nome, or the genus of the mufical ftyle 
which bore this name, was confecrated, among the Greeks, to 
Apollo, god of fongs and yerles, and wherein they endeavoured 
to render the airs brilliant, and worthy of the god to whom they 
were consecrated. (Vide Mode, Melopæa, Styie. ) 

NOMION. A kind of love fong amongft the Greeks, (Vide 
Sone) 

NOTES. Signs or charaëters ufed to mark, that is, to write 
the mufic. 

The Greeks. made ufe of the letters of their alphabet to rhark 
their mufic. Moreover, as they had twenty-four letters, and as 
their greateft fyftem, which was only of two oftaves in a fame 
mode, did not excecd the number of fixteen founds, it would 
fecm that the alphabet mutt have been more than fufficient to 
exprefs them, fince their mufic, being onty their poetry marked, 
the rhyme was fufficyendy FUTURE by the metre, Without 
there being wanting for that abfolute powers, and fions peculiar 
to mufic; for tho? by fupcrabundencè they had charaëters alfo 
to mark he different feet, it is certain, that vocal mufic was not 
in want of it; and Re mufic, being only the vocal 
plav’d by inftruments, had neither need of it, fince the words 
were written, or the fymphonift knew them by ‘heart. 

But we must take notice: in the firft place, that two fame 
founds, one while at the extremity, and another while in the 
middle of the third tetrachord, accordipg to the place wherein 
the disjunction is made, (Vide that word) they gave to each of 
thofe founds, names ard figns which cxpreffed ? thefe different 
fituations. eee ondly, that chef fixteen founds were not all the 
fame in the three gencra; that there were fome common to the 
three, and others peculiar to each; and that notes were“confe- 
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quently neceffarv to exprefs thefe differences. Thirdly, that mu- 
fic was differently noted for inftruments than for the voice, as 
we have-at prefent, for certain chord inftruments, a table which 
has no refemblance ta that of ordinary mufic in the leaft. Laft- 
dv, that the ancicnts having as many as fifteen different modes, 
according to the number cg o! Alypius, (Vide Mode) it was ne- 
ceflary to appropriate charaëters to each mode, as we fee in the 
tables of the fame author. All theie mo:ifications required a 
multitude of figns, for which the four and twenty letters were 
very far from fufficing. From thence arifes the neceffity of ufing 
the fame letters for ievera! forts of notes, which obliged them to 
give to thofe letters different fituations to couple them, maim 
them, and lengthen them in different fenfes. For inftance, the 


letter Pi written in.all thefe forms I, x, &, I, IF, expreffed five 
different notes. 

By combining all the modifications which thefe different cir- 
cumftances required, we find nearly 1620 different notes, a pro- 
digious number, which muft have rendered the ftudy of mufic a 
thing of the greateft difficulty. It was certainly fo in the time of 
Pilato, who advifes young men to fpend two or three years in 
ftudying its rudiments only. The Greeks, however, had not fo 
great a number of characters, but the fame note had fometimes 
different fignifications, according to occafion; wherefore, the 
fame charaéter which marks the proflambanomenos of the lydian 
Lael marks the parhypate mefon of the hypo-iaftian mode, the 
hypate mefon of the hypo-phrygian, the lichanos hypaton of the 
hypo-lydian, the parhypate hypaten of the iaftian, and the hypate 
hypaton of the phrygian. The note changes allo fometimes, 
tho’ the found continues the fame; as, for inftance, the proflam 
banomenos of the hypo-phrygian, which has the fame fign in the 
hyper-phrygian, hyper-dorian, phrygian, dortan, hypo-phrygian, 
and hypo-dorian modes, and another fame fign, in the lydian 
and hypo-tydian modes, 


Notes 
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Tho’ the chord diatonos of the tetrachord fynnemenon, and thé 
trité of the tetracktord diezeugmenon, have different notes, they 
are only the fame chord, or two chords ia unifon. Jt is the fame 
thing with the two chords, neté fynnemenon and diezeugmenon 
diatonos; thefe two alfo have the fame chords. We muft alfo 
take notice, that the mefis and nete hyperboleon bear the fame 
note for the vocal, tho’ they areÿn the oétave of each other: Ir 
is apparent, that in praétice there was fome other method of dif- 
tinguifhing them in mufic. 

‘The curious, who would wifh to know the notes of all the ge- 
nera and modes, may confult, ia Meibomius, the tables of Aly- 
pius and Bacchius. 


We here find the table of notes in thé diatonic genus in the ly= 
dian mode, which was the moft ufed; thefe notes having betn 
preferred to thole of the other modes by Bacchius, are fufhcient 
to underftand all the examples which he gives in his work; and 
the mufic of the Greeks being no longer in ufe, this table fuffices 
alfo to put an end to the errors of the public, who think their 
manner of marking notes fo entirely loft, that this mufic would 
be impoffible for us to decypher. We might decypher it as ex~ 
a€tly as the Greeks themfelves could have done, but to phrafe it, 
to accent it, to underftand it, to judge of it, is poflible to no 
one, and never can become fo. In every kihd of mufic, as well 
as in every language, to decypher, and to read, are two things 
very different. The Latins, who, in imitation of the Greeks, 
marked alfo their mufic with the letters of their alphabet, re- 
moved alfo a great quantity of their notes, the enharmonic genus 
having ceafed its praétice entirely, and feveral modes being no 
longer in ufe. Ît appears that Boetius eftablifhed the ufe of fif- 
teen letters only; and Gregory, bifhop of Rome, confidering 
that the conneétions of the founds are the fame in each odtave, 
reduced thele fifteen notes alfo to thé feven firft letters of the al- 
phabet, which were repeated in different forths from one octave 
to another, 

Laftly, In the eleventh age, a benediétine of Arezzo, named 
Gui, fubftituted, im the place of thefe letters, points placed oa 
different parallel lines, to each of which a letter ferved as cleff, 
In the end, thefe points were enlarged ; it was alfo thought con- 
venient to place fome in the fpaces comprifed between thete lines, 
and thefe lines and fpaces were multiplied as occafion required. 
(Vide Stave) 
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The notes had for fome time no other ufe than to mark the 
degrees and differences of intonation. They were all, in regard 
to duration, of equal powers; and received, in regard to this, no 
other difference than thofe of lon& and fhort fylabies, on which 
they were fung: It is nearly in this condition that the church- 
mufic the Catholics has continued to this day; and the mufic of 
the pfalms, amongft the proteftants, is ftill more imperfe& ; 
fince, in their ufe, the lengths of the brevés, or the rounds of the 
minums, were not even diftinguifhed, tho” they preferved two 
different figures. _ 

This indiftinétion of figures continued in the general opinion, 
as far as 1338, when Jean de Muris, a doétor and canon of Paris, 
gave, it is pretended, different figures to the notes, to mark the 
conneétions of duration which they had between each other: he 
alfo invented certain figns of meafure, called modes or prolations, 
to determine, in the courfe of an air, if thé reference of long to 
fhort fhould be double or triple, &c. Many of the figures no 
longer fubfift. There have been others fubitituted in their place’ 
at different times. (Vide Meafure, Time, Power of Notes.) 
Vide alfo, at the word Mufic, what I have faid of this opinion. 

To read mufic written by notes, and to render it exa@ly, there 
are eight things to be confidered. Firft, the cleff and its pofitions 
Secondly, the diefis’s or B’s flat which may accompany it. 
Thirdly, the place or pofition of each notes Fourthly, its in- 
terval, that is, its conneétion with that which precedes, or with 
the tonic, or forme fixed note whofe tone we have. Fifthly, its 
figure, which determines its powers. Sixthly, the-time wherein 
it is found, and the place it occupies. Seventhly, the diefis B 
flat, or accidental B fharp, which may precede it. Eighthly, the 
kind of the meafure, and charaëter of the movement. And ail 
this, without reckoning either the werds or fyllables to which 
each note belongs, the accent, or the expreffion fuitable to the 
fentiment, whereon we refle&. One of thefe eight obfervations 
only omitted, may make it jar, or play out of time. 

The mufic has had the lot of thofé arts which improve but 
flowly. 

The inventors of notes have been attentive to the ftate only, 
wherein it was in their time, without refleting on that to which 
xt might be raifed ; and in the end, their marks have been found 
fo much the more defeétive, as the art has been fince improved. 
In proportion as they advanced, they eftablifhed new rules ta 
remedy the prefent inconveniencies ; by multiplying the figns, 
they have multiplied the difficulties; and by dint of additions 
and cyphers, they have drawn, from a fimpie principle, a fyftenr 
very confuled, and very badly regulated. 

We 
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We may reduce its faults to three principals: The firft is the 
multitude of figns and their combinations, which load the mind 
and memory of beginners in fuch a manner, that the ear is form’d, 
and the organs have acquired habit, and a neceflary facility, a 
long time before they are able to fing 4 livre ouvert; from whence 
it follows, that the difficulty is intirely in an attention to the 
rules, and not at all in the execution of the air. The fecond, is 
the little evidence in the nature of major, minor, diminifhed, and 
fuperfluous intervals, all indiftinétly confounded in the fame po- 
fitions ; a fault of fuch influence, that it is not only the principal 
caufe of the flownefs in the progrefs of fcholars, but, moreover, 
there is no mufician form’d, who can fail cf being incommoded 
in the execution. The third, is the extreme diffufion of the 
characters, and the too great extent which they take up, which, 
join’d to thofe lines, to thofe ftaves fo inconvenient to trace, be~ 
comes a fource of embarraflment of more than one kind. If the 
firft advantage of inftituting figns, was, that they fhould be clear, 
the fecond is, that they ihovld become concife ; what judgment 
then we form of an order of figns in which both the one and the 
other are wanting ? 

Muficians, it is true, cannot fee any thing of this, Cuftom 
has habituated them to this. Mufic to them is not the know- 
ledge of founds ; it is that of crotchets, minums, demi-crotchets, 
&c. &c. As foon as thefe figures ceafe to be prefent, they can- 
not fatisfy themfelves that they fee mufic. Moreover, what 
they have learnt with difficulty, how can they render it eafy to 
others? [It is not then the mufician who fhould be confulted 
herein, but the man who waderfiands mufic, and who has refle&ted 
on the art. 

There are not, in this laft clafs, two that agree in the errors 
of our notes; but ftill thefe faults are eafier to know than to 
corre&. Many have endeavoured at this correétion without fuc- 
cefs for fome time. The public, without any great difcuflion on 
the advantage of the figns propofed to it, always embrace thofe 
which are already eftablifhed, and muft always prefer a bad me- 
thod of knowing, to a better of learning, Wherefore, becaufe a 
new fyftem is rejeéted, is no folid proof of any thing more, than 
that the author came too late; and we may always difcuts and 
compare the two fyftems, with any regard on this paint, to the 
judgment of the public. 

All the methods of marking notes, which have not had for 
their grand law the evidence of intervals, do not feem to me wore 
thy ot the trouble of being removed. I will not then make any 
ftop at that of Monf. Sauveur, which may be feen in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences, anno 1721, nor at that of 
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Monf. Demaux, given fome years after. In thefe two fyftems, 
the intervals being expreffed by figns intirely arbitrary, and 
without any true connection with the thing reprefented, efcape 
the moft attentive eyes, and can be fixed on the meinory alone ; 
for of what fervice are heads differently figured, and tails diffe- 
rently direéted, to the intervals which they ought to exprefs ? 
Such figns as thofe have nothing in them which fhould make 


them preferable to others; the neatnefs of the figure, and the 
little place which it takes up, are advantages which might be 
found in a fyftem entirely different: chance may have given the 
firft figns, but we muft have a choice more peculiar to the thing. 
in thote which fhould be fubftituted in their place. Thofe which 
have been propofed in 1743, in a little work, intitled, ‘* Differ- 
tation on the Modern Mufic,” having this advantage, their fim- 
plicity perfuades me to lay down their abridged fyftem in this. 
article, 

The chara&ters of mufic have a double objet, viz. to reprefent, 
the founds, firft, according to their different intervals from flat 
to fharp, which conftitutes the air and harmony. Secondly, 
according to their different relative durations from quick to flow, 
which determines the time and meafure, 

In the firft cafe, in whatever method we turn and combine 
written and regular mufic, we can never find any combinations 
therein but of the feven notes of the gamut, carried in different 
otaves, or tranfpofed on different degrees, according to the time 
and mode which we have chofen. ‘The author expreffes thefe 
feven founds by the feven firft cyphers; fo that the cypher # 
forms the note ut, 2 the note re, 3 the note mi, &c. and he tra~ 


verfes them with a horizontal line, as in the example. 


The Odtave in afcending. 

I 
—I—2—3—4—5— 0 — 7 — 
Ut; rejimi; fas OMR aut. 

He writes above the line the notes which continuing to afcend, 
would be found in the fuperior oftave ; wherefore ut; which im- 
mediately follows fr, afcending a femi-tone, fhould be above the 
line in this manner ~41!3 and in the fame manner the notes 
which belong to tne fharp oétave, of which this ut is the begin- 
ning, ought to be all .bove the fame line. [ff we entered into a 
third o€tave in fharp, we have only to traverfe the notes by a fe- 
cond accidental line above the firft. 

lf, on the contrary, we would defcend into the o€tave inferior 
to that of the principal line, we muft write immediately below 
that line, the notes ‘of the o&ave which follow it defcending : if 


then 
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then you defcend an o€tave, add a line belaw, as yon have placed 
one above, to afcend, &c. By means of three lines only, you may 
go through the whole extent of five oftaves, which cannot be 
done in our ordinary mufic in lefs than eighteen. 

We may even manage without drawing any line. We place 
all the notes horizontally in the-fame rank: if we find a note 
which paffes the fi of the oftave wherein we are in afcending, 
i, e. which enters into a higher o€tave, we place a point on this 
note. This point fufhices. for all the following notes which re- 
main without interruption in the o€tave wherein we are entered. 
If we re-deicend from one oétave to the other, it will require 
another point-under the note by which we enter therein, &c. 
We fee in the following example the progrefs of two octaves, as 
well alcending as delcending, marked in this manner. 
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The firft method of marking with lines is fuitable to mufic 
greatly laboured, and very difficult for large partitions, &c. The 
Second with points is proper for fimple mufic, and trifling airs, 
but nothing hinders us from ufing it at our pleafure in the place 
of the other; and. the author has made ule of it in tranferibing 
the famous Arietta,  L’Objet gui regne dans mon Ame,” which we 
find pricked in partition by the cyphers of that author, at the 
fond of his work. 

By this method, all the intervals become fo evident, that no- 
thing ean equal it: the octaves always bear the fame cypher ; the 
fimpie intervals are always known in their doubles or compofition, 


We inftantly difcaver ia the tenth dll or 13, that it is the oc- 
tave of the major third; the major intervals can never be con- 
founded with the minor: 24 will be continually a minor third ; 
46 a major third. The pofition has nothing to do with that. 

After having.thus reduced the whole extent of the keys, under 
4 much fmaller compas, with much clearer figns, we now pais to 
the tranfpofitions. 

There are only two modes in our mufic. What is finging or 
playing in re major? It is tranfporting the fcale or the gamut 
of ut-a tone higher, and: placing it on re as tonic or fundamental. 

Alk the references which belonged to ut pafs to re by this 
tranfpofition. It is to exprefs. this fyftem of connections, raifed 
or lowered: fo much, that fo many alterations of diefis and B’s 
flat have been thought neceffary on the cleff. The author of 
the New Syftem fuppreffes ail this embarraffment at a ftroke, 
The fingle word re, plac’d at top, and in the margin, igives us 
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notice, that the piece is in major re ; and as then the re takes all 
the conneétions which ut had, it takes alfo its fign and name, 
It is marked with the cypher 1, and all its oétave follows by the 
cyphers 2, 3, 4, &c. as before. The re of the margin ferves as 
its cleff, it is the touch re or D of the natural key ; but this 
fame re becomes a tonic under the name of ut, and becomes allo 
the fundamental of the mode, 

But this fundamental, which is tonic in the major tones, is only 
mediant in the minor; the tonic which takes the name of la, be- 
ing then found a minor third below this fundamental. This 
diftin&ion is made by a fmall horizontal line drawn under the 
cleff. Re, without this line, exprefles the major mode of re, 
but re, with the line under it, defigns the minor mode of fi, of 


which this re is the mediant. This diftinétion, which ferves only 


to determine clearly the tone by the cleff, is not more neceflary 
in the new fyftem than in the ordinary note, wherein it is not 
placed. Wherefore, though no attention fhould be paid to it, 
we could not fol fa lefs exa@ly. Inftead of the fame names of 
the notes, we might make ule, for clefts, of the letters of the 
gamut, which anfwers to them, C for ut, D for re, &c. (Vide 
Gamut) 

‘Lhe mufcians affe&t a great deal of contempt for the method 
cf trantpofitions, doubtlefs, becaufe it renders the art too eafy, 
The author fhows that this contempt is ill founded : that it is theiz 
method we fhould defpife, fince it is laborious to no end; and 
the tranfpofitions, whofe advantage he fhows, are, even without 
refleting on them, the true rule which all the great mouficiang 
and good compofers follow, (Vide Trantpofition) 

The tone, the mode, and all their conneétions well determined 
it is not fufficient to make all the notes of each oëtave be 
known, nor the paflage from one oétave to another by clear and 
precife figns; we muft, befides, exprefs the part of the keys, 
which thefe o€taves employ. If I have a fol to tune, it muft be 
known which, for there are five in the keys, the one high, the 
other middle, the other low, according to the different oétaves ; 
thefe vétaves have each their letters; and one of thefe letters 
placed on the Jine, which ferves as a ftave, denotes to what octave 
that line belongs, and, confequently, the o&taves which are above 
and below. We muft fce the figare at the end of his book, and 
the explanation the author gives to it, to be able to judge of 
this part of his fyftem, which is amongft the moft fimple. 

It remains, for the expreffion of all the poffible founds in our 
mufical fyftem, to render the accidental alterations introduced by 
the modulation, which may be eafily done, ‘Lhe diefis is form’d 
by traverfing the note with a ftroke aicending from the left to 
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the right, in this manner: fa dicfis #3 ut diefis r. We mark 
the B flat by a fimilar mark defcending, fi B flat 7; mi B flat 3. 
In regard to B fharp, the author fuppreffes it as an ufelefs fign in 
his fyftem. 

This part being thus filled, we muft now come to the time and 
meafure. The author lays all wafte before him on this crowd 
of different meafures, with which the mufic has been fo improy 
perly loaded. He knows only two like the ancients, viz, two- 
tim’d and three-tim’d meafures. The times of each of thefe 
meafures may, in their turn, be divided into two or three equal 
parts. From thefe two combined rules, he draws exaét expreffie 
ons for all the poffible movements, 

We conne& in ordinary mufic the different powers of the notes 
to that of a particular note, which is the femi-breve, which 
caufes that the powers of this note continually varying, the 
notes compared with it have no fixed powers, The author 
handles it differently. He determines the power of the notes 
only on the kind of meafure in which they are ufed, and on the 
time which they employ therein, which dWpenfes him from hav- 
ing, for thefe powers, any particular fign befides the place which 
it fills. an 

One fingle note between two bars fills. a whole meafure, In 
the meafure of two times, two notes filling up the meafure, form 
each of them a time, ‘Three notes do the fame thing in a three- 
tim’d meafure. If there are four notes in a two-tim’d meafure, 
or fix in a meafure of three, it is, that each time is divided into 
two equal parts; we pais then two notes for a time; we pafs 
three when there are fix notes in one, and nine in the other. In 
a word, when there is no fign of inequality, the notes are equal, 
their number is diftributed in a meafure according to the number 
of the times, and the nature of the meafure: To render this 
diftribution more eafy, we feparate, if we chufe it, the times by 
comma’s; fo that in reading mufic, we fee clearly the power of 
the notes, without its being neceflary to give them, oa that ace 
count, any particular figures, 


Example of equal Powers. 
I 
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Idem, feparating the Times by Comma’s, &c. 


| ana 32,5154 | 
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The unequal divifions are marked with the fame facility. Thefe 
inequalities are never more than fub-divifions, which are brought 
nto an equality by a ftroke, with which two or more notes are 
covered. For inftance, if a time contains a demi-crotchet and 
two double demi-crotchets, a ftroke in a right line above or be- 
Jow the two double demi-crotchets, will fhew that they form 
together only a quantity equal to the preceding, and confequently, 
ene demt-crotehet; wherefore, the entire time is found diyided 
into two equal parts, viz. The fingle note, and the ftroke which 
«comprehends two. There are alfo fub-divifions of inequality, 
which may require two ftrokes, as, if a demi-crotchet pointed 
was followed by two triple demi-crotchets, in that cafe, a flroke 
on the two notes would be firft neceflary, to reprefent the triple 
demi-crotchets, which would. render them together equal to the 
point ; then a fecond ftroke, which covering the precedent ftroke: 
and the point, might render all that it cover’d equal to the 
demi-crotchet. But whatever quicknefs the notes may have, 
thefe ftrokes are never neceflary but when the powers are une- 
qual, and whatever inequality there may be therein, we fhalk 
rever want more than two ftrokes, particularly in feparating the 
times. by ftops, as we may fee in the example following. 

The author of the new fyftem ufes the point alfo, but others 
wie than. in ordinary mufic: In this, the point is equal to half 
of the note which precedes it ; in his, the point, which alfo marks 
the prolongation of the preceding note, has no other power than 
that of the place which it fills: If the point fills a time, it is 
equal to a time; if it fills a meafure, it is equal to a meafures 
i it is in a time with another note, it is equal te the half of 
this time. In a word, the point is reckoned as a note, is meae 
fured as the notes, and to mark line’s or fyncope’s, we may make ufe 
et feveral points together, of equal or unequal powers, accordi 
to thofe of the times or meafures which thefe points are to fill, 

All the fiiences are in want of one charaëter only, which is 
the O. This is ufed as the notes, and as the point. The point 
és marked after it to prolong a filence,. as after a: note to prolong 
a found. (Vide the example of this): | | 
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Such is the abridgement of this new fyftem. We will not 
follow the author in the account of his rules, or in the compa- 
rifon which he makes with the charaéters ufed, and his own; 
we muft certainly expeét he will place all the advantage on his 
own fide; but this prepoffeffion fhould not lead the reader, who 
is impartial, from examining the reafons which the author gives 
in his book. As the author is the compofer of this Drétionarys 
he cannot mention any thing more under this article, without 
removing from the duty which he ought to attend to herein. 
—— Vide an air written in new charaëters, but it will be very 
difficult to decypher the whole of it Ber without recourfe 
to the book itfelf, becaufe an article of this Diétionary ought nat. 
to be a book, and in the explanation of fo complicated an art, 
it is impoffible to fay all in a few words. 
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SENSIBLE NOTE, Is that which is a major third above the 
dominant, or a femi-tone below the tonic. The fi is a fenfible 
note in the tone of ut, the fol diefis in the tone of la. 

It is called fenfible note becaufe it makes the tone and tonic 
be felt, on which, after the concord dominant, the fenfible note 
taking the fhorteft way, is obliged to afcend; which occafions 
that fome treat this fenfible note as a major diflonance, thro* 
fault of feeing that the diffonance, being 4 connection, cannot be 
conftituted but by iwo notes | 
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T do not fay that the fenfible note is the feventh of the tone, 
becaufe, in the minor mode, this feventh note is fenfiblé only in 
afcending ; for, in defcending, it is a tone of the tonic, and in 
the minor third of the dominant. (Vide Mode, Tonic, Domi- 
Nant. ‘ 

NOTES OF TASTE. There are two kinds of them. The 
one which belongs to the melody, but not to harmony ; fo that 
tho’ they enter into the meafure, they do not in the concord : 
thefe are marked in full. ‘The other notes of tafte, entering nei- 
ther into harmony or melody, are marked only with {mall notes, 
which are not reckoned in the meafure, and whofe very rapid 
duration is taken on the note which precedes, or that-which fol- 
lows. Vide an example of the notes of tafte in their two kinds. 


Notes of Tafte of the firft Kind. 


EE 


NOTHUS. This is the epithet given by fome to the hypo- 
phrygian. mode, which has its final in fi, and confequently its 
fifth falfe, which cuts it off from the authentic modes ; and to 
the zolian, whofe final is in fa, and the fourth fuperfluous, which 
removes it from the number of plagal modes. 

TO NUMBER THE CLEFF. Is to place in it the number 
of diefis’s, or B’s flat, fuitable to the tone and mode in which we 
chufe to write our mufic. (Vide B Flat, Cleff, Diefis.) 

NUNNIA. Was, amongft the Greeks, a fong peculiar to 


nurfes. (Vide Song.) 
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This capital letter, form'd in a circle, or double € 9, is, 

e in our ancient mufic, the fign which is called per eet 

time; that is, of triple meafure, or three-tim’d, with the diffe- 

rence PEE the imperfect time, or double meafure, which was marked 
by.a fimple C, or an O divided on the right or left C or 5- 

The imperfeét time was fometimes marked by a fimple O; 
fometimes by an O pointed within, in this manner, @3 or by 
an_O” bard, ©: ( Vide" Tame.) 

OBLIG’D. We cal! an oblig’d part, that which fometimes 
recites, that which we cannot remove without fpoiling the har- 
mony or the air, which diftinguifhes it from the parts of fulnefs, 

which are added only as a greater perfeétion of harmony, but by 
the removal of which, the piece is by no means mutilated, ‘Thole 
who are in the parts of fulnefs may ftop when they choofe; the 
mufic proceeds the fame: But he who is. buried“ in the oblig’d 
parts, cannot quit them an inftant without failing in the .exe- 
cution. 

OCTACHORD. An inftrument or fyftem of mufic, com- 
pofed of eight founds or feven degrees. The o€tachord or lyre 
of Pythagoras comprehended the eight founds exprefled by thefe 
letters, E, F, G, a, B, c, d, e, that is, two disjoint tetrachords, 

OCTAVE. The firft of the confonances in the order of their 
generation. - The oétave is the moft perfe& of the confonances ; 
it is, after the unifon, that of all the concords whofe conneétion 
is the moft fimple ; the unifon is in the computation of equality, 
that is, as 1 to 1. The oétave is in double computation, that 
is, as 1 to 2. The harmonies of the two founds agree in each 
without exception, which has no place in any other interval, 

Laftly, thefé two concords have fo much conformity, that 
they are often confounded in melody, and in harmony iticlf we 
take them indifferently one from the other. 

This interval is called o€tave, becaule, to move diatonically 
from one of thefe terms to the other, we muft pats by feven de- 
grees, and make eight difrerent founds be heard. 

Here are the propertics which diftinguifh the oftave fo fingu- 
larly from all the other intervals. 

_ I The o€tave confines within its bounds all the primitive and 
original founds ; fo after having eftabl ifhed a fyftem, or a col- 
icon of founds, in the extent of an odtave, if we wifh to pro- 
Jong that collection, we. mutt neceffarily retake the fame order 
in a iecond odtave, by a fimilar feries, and the fame thing for a 
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third and fourth oëtave, where we fhall not find any found which 
is not the replique of the firft. Such a feries is called fcale of 
mufic in its firft oétave, and replique in all the reft. It is in 
virtue of this propriety of the oëtave, that it has been called 
diapafon by the Greeks. (Vide Diapafon.) 

IT. The o€tave takes in alfo all the confonances, and all their 
differences ; that is, all the fimple intervals, as well confonant as 
diffonant, and, confequently, the whole of harmony. Let us 
eftablifh all the confonances on a fame fundamental found, we 
fhall have the following table: 
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Where we find all the confonances in this order: thé minor 
third, the major third, the fourth, the fifth, the fixth minor, 
the fixth major, and, laftly, the o€tave. By this table, we fee 
that the fintple confonances are all contained between the oftave 
and unifon. They may even be heard at a time in the extent of 
an octave without any mixture of diflonances. Strike, at the 
fame time, thefe four founds, ut, mi, fol, ut, afcending from the 
firft ut to its oftave, they will form together all the confonances, 
except the major fixth, which is compofed, and will form no 
other interval. Take any two of thete founds, the interval will 
be always confonant : ’tis from this unifon of all the confonances 
that the concord which produces them is called perfe& concord. 

The oétave, giving all the confonances. gives, confequently, 
all their differences, and by them all the fimple intervals of our 
mufical fyftém, which are only the differences themfelves. The 
difference of the major and minor third gives the minor ferni- 
tone; the difference of the major third and fourth gives the ma- 
jor femi-tone; the difference of the fourth and fifth gives the 
major tone; and the difference of the fifth and fixth major gives 
the minor tone. Moreover, the minor femi-tone, che major 
femi-tone, the minor and .major tones, are the only elements 
of all the intervals in our mufic. 

III. Every found confonant with one of the terms of the oc- 
tave, is confonant alfo with the other. Confequently, every 
found diffonant with one, is difionant with the other, 
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IV. Laftly, the of&ave has this propriety alfo, the moft fingw+ 
lar of all, that it can be added to itfelf, tripled, and multiplied 
at pleafure, without changing its nature, and without its product 
ceafing to be a confonance. 

This multiplication of the o€tave, as well as its divifion, is 
however bounded in regard to us, by the capacity of the auditive 
organ; and an interval of eight oétaves already exceeds that 
capacity. (Vide Extent.) The oëtaves themfelves lofe fome- 
thing of their harmony in being multiplied; and, beyond a 
certain meafure, all the intervals are lefs eafy for the ear to 
catch; a double aétave begins already to be lefs agreeable than 
a fimple ; a triple than a double; laftly, in the fifth oftave, the 
extreme diftance of its founds deprives the confonance nearly of 
the whole of its beauty. 

It is from the o€tave that we draw the ordained generation of 
all the intervals by harmonic divifions and fub-divifions. Di- 
vide harmonically the o€tave 3. 6. by the number 4. you will 
have on one fide the fourth, 3. 4. and on the other fide the 
sith, 410 

Divide, in the fame manner, the fifth, 10. 15. harmonically 
by the number 12. you will have the minor third, 10. 12. and 
the major third 32.15. Laftly, divide the major third 72. 90. 
again, harmonically by the number 80. you will have the mi- 
nor tone 72. 80. or g. 10. and the major tone 80, go. or 8. 9, 
&c. 

We mutt take notice, that thefe harmonic divifions give always 
two unequal intervals, the leaft of which is in flat, and the 
greater in fharp. If we make the fame divifions in arithmetical 
proportion, we fhall have the finalleft interval in fharp, and the 
greater in flat. Wherefore the o€tave 2. 4. arithmetically di- 
vided, will immediately give the fifth 2. 3. in flat, then the tourth 
3. 4.in fharp. The fifth 4. 6. will firft give the major third 
4. 5. then the minor third §. 6. and fo with the reft. We fhould 
have the fame connections in contrary fenfes, if, inftead of tak- 
ing them, as I do here, by vibrations, we took them by the 
lengths of the chord, ‘This knowledge is befides of little utility 
in itfelt, but it is necefiary to underftand the ancient authors. 

The complete and rigorous fyftem of the oétave is eompofed 
of three major tones, two minor, and two major femi-tones. The 
temperated fyftem is of five equal tones, and 2 femi-tones, form- 
ing together as many diatonic degrees on the feven founds of the 
gamut, as far as the octave of the firft. But as every tone may 
be divided into two lemi-tones, the fame oétave is divided alia 
chromatically into twelve intervals, each of a femi-tone, the fe- 
ven precedent of which retain their name, and the five others 
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take each the name of the diatonic found neareft to it, below by 
dicfis, and above by B flat (Vide Scale.) 

I do not fpeak here of diminifhed or fuperfluous oftaves, be- 
caufe this interval is feldom changed in melody, and never in 
harmony. 

It is forbidden, in compofition, to make two oétaves together, 
between different parts, particularly in a fimilar movement ; but 
this 1s permitted, and even elegant, formed on purpofe, and a 
propos, through the whole of an air or a period: It is in this 
manner, that in feveral concerto’s, all the parts take by intervals 
the rippieno, in o€tave or unifon. . 

On the rule of the oftave. (Vide Rule.) 

TO OCTAVE, When we force the air in a wind inftrument, 
the found immediately afcends to the oftave: this is what we 
call to oëtave. In ftrengthening the infpiration thus, the air 
being inclofed in the pipe, and conftrained by the exterior air, 
is obliged, in yielding to the quicknefs of the ofcillations, to be 
divided into two equal columns, having each the half of the 
length of the pipe: It is in this manner that each of thefe halves 
founds the o€tave of the whole. A chord of the violincello 
oftaves by a fimilar principle, when the ftroke of the bow is too 
rough, or too near the bridge. It is a fault in the organ when a 
pipe otaves. This happens from its receiving too much air. 

ODE. A Greek word which fignifies an air, or foug. 

ODEUM. This was, amongft the ancients, a place deftined 
for the repetition of the mufic which was to be fung on the. 
ftage, asin the opera of Paris, is the little theatre du Magafin. 

The name of odeum was given fometimes to buildings which 
had no'conneétion with the theatre. We read in Vitruvius, that 
Pericles ordered an odeum to be built at Athens, where they 
difputed for the rewards of mufic; and in Paufanias, that Herod, 
the Athenian, conftruéted a magnificent odeum, as the fepulchre 
of his wife. 

The Ecclefiaftic writers defign alfo fome times the choir of a 
church, by the word cdeum. | 

OPERA. A dramatic and lyric fpeétacle, where we ufe our 
endeavours to reunite all the charms of the fine arts, in the re- 
prefentation of a paffionate action, to excite, by the afliftance of 
agreeabie ienfations, the intercft and iliufion. 

The conftitutive parts of an opera, are the poem, the mufic, 
and the decorations. By poetry we ipeak to the mind; by mu- 
fic to the ear; and by painting to the eyes; and the whole ought 
to be reunited to move the heart, and conyey to it, at the fame 
time, the fame impreflion through different organs. Of theie 
three parts, my fubjeëét does not permit me to confñder the at 
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and laft, but by the conneétion which they may havé with the 
fecond. Wherefore I pafs immediately to that. 

The art of combining the founds agreeably, may be viewed 
under two different afpe&ts. Confidered as an inftitution of na- 
ture, mufic bounds its effeét by the fenfation and phyfical plea- 
fure which refults from it, by the melody, harmony, and rhyme. 
Such is ordinarily the church-mufic; fuch are the tunes for 
dancing, and thofe of fongs. But as an effential part of the 
lyric fcene, whofe principal objeét is the imitation, mufic becomes 
one of the fine arts, capable of painting every picture, of ex- 
citing every fentiment, of harmonizing with poetry, giving it a 
new ftrength, embellifhing it with new charms, and triumphing 
by its means at the time that it crowns it. 

The founds of the {peaking voice, neither fuftained, nor har- 

monious, are not appreciable, and, confequently, cannot be agree- 
ably allied with thofe of the finging voice and inftruments, at 
leaft, in our languages, too much removed from a mufical cha- 
rater; for we cannot underftand the paffages of the Greeks in 
their method of reciting, but by fuppofing their language to be 
accented in fuch a manner, that the infleions of the difcourfe 
in a fuftained declamation, form between themfelves mufical and 
appreciable intervals; fo we may fee that their theatrical pieces 
werc a kind of opera, and ’tis for this fame reafon, that there 
could be no opera properly called fo amongft them. 
_ By the difficulty of uniting the air to the difcourfe in our 
languages, it is eafy to perceive, that the intervention of the muficy 
as an effential part, muft give the lyric poem a character differ- 
ent from that of tragedy and comedy, and make a third from 
it in the nature of a drama, which has its particular rules; but 
thefe differences cannot be determined without a perfeét know- 
Jedge of the part added, of the methods to unite it with the 
words, and of its natural relation with the human heart : ftudies 
which belong lefs to the artift than to the philofopher, and which 
muft be left fora pen formed to brighten every art, to fhew to 
thofe who protefs them, the principles of their rules, and to men 
of tafte, the fources of their pleatures. 

Confining mytelf, then, to fome obfervations on this fubje&, 
more hiftorical than reatoned, I fhall firft take notice, that -the 
Greeks had not, in their theatre, a lyric genus as ourfelves; and 
what they called by that name, was not at all fimilar to it. As 
they had much accent in their lauguage, and but little 70ife in 
their concerts, all their poctry was mufical, and all their mufic 
declamatory ; fo that their airs were little more than a fuftained 
diicourie, and they really tung their vertes as they exprefs at the 
head of their pocms, which has given the Latins firft, then 
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ourfelves, by imitation, the ridiculous cuftom of fayine, STI 
fing,” when we do not fing, ‘ Arma virumque Cano.” In 
regard to what thev called lyric genus in particular, it was an 
heroic poefy, whofe ftyle was pompous and figured, which was 
accompanied by the lyre. or cithara, in preference to every 
other inftrument. It is certain, that the Greek tragedies were 
recited in a manner very fimilar to the air, that they were ac- 
companied with inftruments, and that chorufles compofed a part 
of them. 

But if, on this account, it is thought that they were opera’s 
like to ours, we muft then imagine opera’s without airs, for it 
feems to me fufficiently proved, that the Greek mufic, without 
even excepting the inftrumental, was nothing more than a real 
recitative. It is true, that this recitative, which reunited the 
charm of the mufical founds to the whole harmony of poetry, 
and to all the force of declamation, muft have much more energy 
than the modern, which cannot enjoy one of thefe edvantages 
but at the expence of the reft, In our living languages, which 
in general carry with them the fcent of the rudenefs of that 
climate wherein they are original, the application of the mufic 
to the wards is much lefs natural. A doubtful profody is a bad 
agreement with the regularity of meafure. Syllables mute with- 
out found, articulations which are rough, founds little harmoni- 
ous and lefs varied, are with difficulty connef&ted to melody ; 
and a poetry cadenc’d by the number of fyllables only, receives 
a harmony little felt in mufical rhyme, and is inceflantly oppofed 
to the diverfity of powers and their movements. Here are dif- 
ficulties which fhould be conquered or eluded in the invention of 
the lyric poem. It was then endeavoured, by a choice of words, 
turns and verfes, to make a proper language ; and this language, 
which was called lyric, was rich or poor, in proportion to the 
{weetnefs or roughnefs of that from whence it was derived. 

Having, in fome refpeéts, prepared the words for the mufic, it 
was then neceflary to apply the mufic to the words, and to ren- 
der it proper in fuch a manner on the lyric fcene, that the whole 
might be taken for a fingle and the fame idiom, which produced 
the neceflity of continually finging, to appear always {peaking ; 
aneceflity which reafonably arifes from a language being little 
mufical : for the lefs {weetnefs and accent a language has, the 
more the alternative paflage of the words to the air, and the air 
to the words, becomes rough and difgufting to the ear. From 
thence arifes the want of iubftituting, in the place of the dii- 
courte in recital, a difcourfe in mufic, which might fo nearly 
imitate it, that there fhould be only the juftneis ot the concords 
which could diftinguifh it from the words, (Vide pee 
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This method of uniting on the theatre the mufic to the poetry, 
which amongft the Greeks was fufficient for the intereft and il- 
lufion, becaufe it was natural, by the contrary reafon could not 
fuffice amongft us by the fame ending. In liftening to a con- 
{trained and hypothetic language, we have fome trouble to con- 
ceive what is faid: with much noife they afford little emotion. 
From thence arifes the neceffity of introducing a phyfical plea- 
fure to the affiftance of the moral, and to fupply, by the attrac- 
tion of harmony, what is wanting in the energy of exprefhon, 
Wherefore, the lefs we know how to touch the heart, the more 
we muft endeavour to flatter the ear. We are obliged to feek 
in fenfation, that pleafure which fentiment denies us. Hence is 
the origin of airs, choirs, fymphony, and of that enchanting 
melody with which modern mufic is often embellifhed, at the 
expence of the poetry, but which the man of tafte banifhes 
from the theatre, when he is flattered without emotion, 

At the firft rife of the opera, its inventor, wifhing to elude 
what had very little nature, viz. the union of mufic to the dif- 
courfe, in the imitation of human life, refolved to tranfport the 
fcene to the heavens and hell, and, thro’ an ignorance of making 
niankind fpeak, they chofe rather to make gods and devils fing, 
than heroes and fhepherds. Very foon the marvellous became 
the foundation of the lyric theatre, and, contented with enriching 
themfelves with a new genus, they did not even pay attention to 
tind whether they had chofen one that was fuitable. To fuftain 
fo ftrong an illufion, it was neceffary to drain all that human art 
could imagine moft feducing amongft a people whofe moft ardent 
paffions were the love of pleature, and that of the fine arts. 
That celebrated nation, in which there remains nothing of its 
ancient grandeur, but that of the ideas in the fine arts, lavifhed 
all its tafte and ingenuity to give this new {pectacle all the eclat 
it ftood in need of. ‘Through the whole of Italy were feen thea- 
tres equal to the palaces of their kings, and, in elegance, like 
the monuments of antiquity, with which it was filled, They 
invented, to adorn them, the art of peripective and decoration, 
Artifts of every kind difplayed their talents to the utmoft. The 
moft ingenious machines, the boldeft fights, tempefts, thunder, 
lightning, and all the inventions of art, were uied to fafcinate 
the eye, whilft multitudes of inftruments and voices aftonifhed 
the ear. ; . 

With all this the a€tion continued cold, and every fituation 
was uninterefting. As there was no plot but what was eafily 
diicovered by the affiftance of fome god, the fpeétator, who knew 
the whole power of the poet, left him quietly the funtion of 
prelerving his heroes from the greateft dangers, Wherefore, the 
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preparations were immenfe, and produced little effet, becaufe the 
imitation was always flat and imperfeé ; the aétion taken unna- 
turally was uninterefting to us; and the fenfes pay little retard 
to the illufion when the heart is unconcerned ; fo that on a com- 
putation of the whole, it would have been difficult to have tir’d 
an audience with greater expence. 

This fpeétacle, imperfeët as it was, became a long time the 
admiration of contemporaries, who knew no better. They even 
congratulated it on the difcovery of fo fine a genus. ‘* Here, 
€ faid they, 18a new principle joined to thofe of Ariftotle : here 
€ is admiration joined with terror and pity.” They did not per= 
ceive that this apparent richnefs was at bottom no more than a 
fign of fterility, as the flowers which cover the field before har- 
veft. It was a want of knowing how to touch the paffions that 
they wifhed to furprife; and this pretended admiration, was, in 
effe&, no more than a childifh aftonifhment, which they ought to 
lave blufh’d at. A falfe appearance of magnificence and enchant- 
ment, impofed on them to fuch a degree, that they fpoke with 
enthufiafm of a theatre, which defetved only hiffings : They had, 
with the moft profound belief, as much veneration for the ftage 
itfelf, as for the chimerical obje€&s which they endeavoured to 
reprefent onit: as if there was a greater merit in making the king 
of gods fpeak flatly, than the loweft mortal; and that Molicre’s 
valets were not preferable to Pradon’s heroes. 

Tho’ the authors of thefe firft operas had hardly any other aim 
than to dazzle the eye and ftun the ear, it was difficult for the 
mufician not to be tempted to feek to draw from his art the ex- 
preffions of the fentiments fcattered in the poem, 

The fongs of nymphs, the hymns of priefts, the cries of war- 
riors, the infernal howls, did not fo much fill thefe vulgar drama’s, 
but that there was fome moment found of intereft and fituation, 
where the fpeétator requires only to take breath, Very foon 
they began to perceive, that, independantly of the mufical decla- 
mation, which the language often ill fuited the choice ot the 
movement, the harmony and airs was not indifferent to the things 
which they had to fay,.and that, confequentlv, the effect of the 
mufic alone, bounded thus far-to the fenfes, might even reach the 
heart. The melody, which was feparated from poctry only thro? 
neceffity, took a part of this independance, to give itfelf beauties, 
abfolute, and purely muficai: The harmony difcovered or im- 
proved, opened new paths for it to pleafe and move the foul ; and 
the meafure, freed from the hindrance of poetic rhyme, acquired 
alfo a kind of feparate cadence, which it held of itfelf alone, 

“Mufic, being by this means become a third art of imitation, 
had very foon its language, expreflion, and paintings, der. 
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of poetry. The fymphony itfelf, taught to fpeak without the 
affiftance of words, and very often, as lively fentiments came 
from the orcheftra as from the lips of the aétors. It was then, 
that, beginning to be difgufted with all this chinking emptinets, 
childifh parade of machinery, and fantaftic images of things that 
were never féen, they fought in ,the imitation of nature, paint- 
ings more interefting and more credible. Till that time, the 
opera had heen conftituted as it could be; for what better ule 
could be made on the ftage, of amufic which could paint nothing, 
than to ufe it in the reprelentation of things that could not exift, 
and on which no one was in a condition of comparing the image 
with the objeét ? It is impoffible to know if we are affcéted by 
the painting of the marvellous, as we fhould be, were it pretent . 
whereas every man may judge by himfelf, if the artift has given 
the paffions their true language, and if the objets of nature are 
truely imitated. As foon as mufic had learnt to paint and f{peak, 
the charms of fentiment foon made thofe of fable give way : 
The theatre was purged of its jargon of mythology; intereft 
was fubftituted in the place of the marvellous ; the machines of 
poets and carpenters were deftroyed ; and. the lyric drama took a 
more noble and gigantic form, All that could touch the heart 
was ufed therein with fuccefs ; they were no longer in want of 
impofing by beings of invention, or rather of folly ; and the gods 
were turned off the ftage, when they were able to reprefent. 
mankind, This form, more fenfible and more regular, is alfo 
more fuitable to the illufion ; they faw, that the mafter-piece of 
inufic was to make itfelf forgotten; that by throwing diforder and 
trouble into the foul of the ipeétator, it hindered him from dif- 
tinguifhing the tender and pathetic accents of a groaning he- 
roine, from the real ones of grief; and that Achilles in a rage 
might chill us with horror, in the very fame language that would 
have difgufted us from his lips at another time. 

Thefe obfervations gave caufe to a fecond reformation, not 
lefs important than the tirft. They perceived, that nothing cold: 
and reafoned was neceffary to the opera ; nothing that the fpec- 
tator could liften to quietly enough to reflect on the abfurdity of 
what he heard, and "tis in that particularly, that the effential dif- 
ference of the lyric drama and fimple tragedy confifts. All po- 
litic deliberations, all projets of confpiration, expofitions, re- 
citais, fententious maxims, in a word, every thing that fpeaks to: 
reafon only was banifhed from the language of the heart, with. 
the turns of the mind, madrigals, and every thing which pro- 
ceeds from the thoughts only. he tone itfelf of fimple gal- 
lantry, which agrees ill with the greater paflions, was hardiy ad- 
mitted in tragic fituations, whole effect it almoft always ipoils ; 
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for we never perceive better that the aétor fings, than when he 
{peaks a fong. , 

The energy of all the fentiments, the violence of all the paf- 
fions, are then the principal objeét of the lyric drama 3 and the il- 
lufion which forms its charm, is always deftroyed as foon as 
the author and actor leave the fpeëtator a moment to himfelf. 

Such are the principles on which the modern opera is eftablifhed. 
Aportolo Zeno, the Corneille of Italy, his tender pupil, who is 
its Racine, have opened and improved this new career. They 
have dared to place the heroes of hiftory on a theatre, which 
feemed to agree only to the phantoms of fable. Cyrus, Cæfar, 
Cato himfelf, have appeared on the ftage with fuccefs ; and thofe 
fpeétators who were moft averfe to hearing fuch men fing, very 
foon forgot that they fung ; fubjugated and ravifhed by the eclat 
of a mufic, as full of noble dignity as of enthufiafm and fire. We 
eafily fuppofe, that fentiments fo different from ours, ought tobe 
alfo expreffed in another tone. ) 

Thefe new poems which genius had created, and which itfelf 
only could fuftain, were out of the depth of thofe muficians who 
had only the mechanifm of their art; and who, deprived of the 
fire of invention, and the gift of imitation, made epera’s as they 
would have made wooden fhoes. Hardly were the cries of the bac- 
chanals, the conjurations of forcerers, all the airs which were no 
more than a real noife, banifhed from the theatre; hardly had 
they endeavoured to fubftitute in the place of this barbarous 
fracas, the accents of paflion, grief, threats, tendernefs, tears, and 
groans, and all the motions of a treubled foul, when, obliged to 
give fentiments to their heroes, and a language to the humana 
heart, the Vinci’s, Leo’s, Pergolefis’s, difdaining a fervile imita- 
tion of their predeceflors, and opening to themfelves à new path, 
protected it under the wings of genius, and found themfelves 
fuccefsful even in their firft attempts. But we cannot long con- 
tinue in the route of the bon Govt, without afcending or falling ; 
and perfeétion is a point wherein it is difficult to maintain our 
ground. After having endeavoured and felt its force, mufic, in 
a condition of moving by itfelf, begins to difdain the poetry 
which it ought to accompany ; and thinks to fucceed better by 
her own feparate beauties, than by thofe which fhe drew 
from her companion. It is true, fhe propofes to render the ideas 
and fentiments of the poet, but takes, in fome refpeëts, a different 
language ; and tho’ the obje€ is the fame, the poct and the mu- 
fician too, feparated in their labours, offer at the fame time 
two refemoling images, but diftin&, which are of mutual injury 
to each other, The mind, obliged to divide itfelf, choofes and 
fixes on one image rather than another, The mufician then, 
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if he has more art than the poct, eclipfes him and effaces his 
glory : The aétor, feeing that the fpeétator facrifices the words to 
the mufic, facrifices in his turn the gefture and theatrical ation 
to the air and beauties of the voice, which makes the piece quite 
forgot, and changes the fpeétacle into a real concert. If, on 
the contrary, the advantage is found on the fide of the poet, the 
mufic, in its turn, will become almoft indifferent ; and the fpec- 
tator deceived by the noife, may take the change fo far as to attri- 
bute, to a bad mufician, the merit of an excellent poet ; and think 
he admires mafter-pieces of harmony, whilft his admiration ts 
direéted only to a well compofed poem. 

Such are the errors which the abfolute perfe€tion of mufic, and 
its want of application to language, may introduce into opera’s in 
proportion to the concourfe of thefe two caufes. Whereon we 
{hould remark, that the languages moft proper to bend under the 
laws of meafure and melody, are thofe where the duplicity which 
I have fpoken of is leaft apparent ; becaufe, the mufic being con- 
neéted only with the ideas of poetry, this in its turn is conneëted 
with the infleétions of melody ; and when the mufic ceales to ob- 
ferve the rhyme, the accent, and harmony of the verfe, the verfe 
gives way, and is ufed in the cadence of the meafure and mufical 
accent, But when the language has neither fweetnefs or flexibi- 
lity, the confinement of poetry hinders it from being conneéted 
with the air; the fwectnefs of the melody itfelf hinders it from 
being united with the true recitation of verfes; and we perceive, 
in the forced union of thefe two arts, a perpetual conftraint which 
difeufts the ear, and deftroys, at the fame time, the attraction of 
melody, and the effet of declamation. This error is without 
remedy ; and to attempt to apply forcibly the mufic to a language 
which is not mufical, is to give it a greater roughnefs than it 
would have had without it. | 

By what I have faid thus far, it muft be feen, that there is a 
greater connection between the eye and the decoration, and the 
ear and mufic, than there appears between two fentes which ap- 
pear to have nothing common in them ; and that, in certain re- 
tpects, the opera conftituted as it is, is not fo completely mon- 
ftrous as it feems to be. We have feen, that by defiring to offer 
to the eye the intereft and movements, which were wanting in the 
ynufic 3 they had imagined the low inventions of flying-machines ; 
and that until they knew how to move us, they were contented 
with furprifing us. lt 15 therefore very natural, that mufic, be- 
come paihonate and pathetic, fhould banifh to ftrolling players 
thoïe ‘filly fupplements which jt ftood in no need of it ittelf; 

. The opera then, purged of all the marvellous which. debafed it, 
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became an entertainment equally touching and-majeftic, worthy 
of pleafing perions of tafte, and interefting a fenfible heart. 

It is certain, that as much of the pomp might have been re- 
moved from the fpeétacle as was added to the intereft of the ac- 
tion; for the more perfons there are who aét, lefs we are em- 
ployed in the obje&ts which furround them ; but ftill the fituation 
of the fcene muft be fuitable to the aëtors who fpeak therein : 
- and the imitation of nature, often more difficult, and always more 
agreeable, than that of imaginary beings, became more interefting 
as it became more natural. A beautiful palace, pleafing gardens, 
well executed ruins, pleafe the eye much more than the fantaftic 
image of Tartarus, Olympus, or the chariot of the fun ; an image 
as much inferior to that which we trace in ourfelves, as in chimes 
rical objeéts : it cofts nothing to the mind to go beyond poffibi- 
lity, and to make to itfelf models of every imitation. From 
thence it happens, that the marvellous, tho’ mifplaced in tragedy, 
is not fo in the epic poems, where the imagination, always in- 
duftrious and magnificent, is charged with the execution, and 
draws from it quite a different part than that which the beft ma- 
chinift can form on our theatre, or the fplendor of the moft po= 
tent monarch. ' . 

Tho’ mufic, taken as an art of imitation, has ftill more con- 
nection with poetry than painting, that, in the manner it is ufed 
on the ftage, is not fo fuhjéét as poetry to form with the mufjc 
a double reprefentation of the fame objeét ; becaufe the one ren- 
ders the fentiments of mankind, and the other the image only of 
the place wherein they are fixed ; an image which ftrengthens the 
illufion, and ‘tranfports the fpeétator to every part wherein the 
aétor is fuppofed to be placed. But this removal from one place 
to another, ought to have rules and boundaries : lke ig not per- 
mitted, in regard to this, to call forth the agility of the imagi- 
nation, but by confulting the law of nature ; and tho’ the fpec- 
tator feeks only an attention to thofe fictions from whence he 
draws his whole pleafure, we muft not abufe his credulity fo far 
as to make him afhamed of it. In a word, we muft remember, 
that we fpeak to fenfible hearts, without forgetting that we ad. 
drefs ourfelves to reafonable people. Not that I would tranfmit 
to the opera, that rigorous unity of place which is required in 
tragedy, and which cannot be attended to but at the expence of 
the ation, fo that we are exaët in one particular to be abufed 
in a thoufand others. It would be befides to deprive ourfelves 
of the advantage in the change of fcenes, which make each 
other mutually profper ; it would be expofing ourfelves by a vi- 
cious uniformity, to oppofitions badly conceived, between the 
{cene which remains continually, and the fituations which change 
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it would be fpoiling, by each other, the effeé& of mufic and that 
of decoration, as if we introduced voluptuous fymphonies amongft 
rocks, or lively airs in the palaces of kings. é' 

It is then with reafon that the changes of the fcene are left to 
fubfitt from a& to aét 3 and for their, being regular and admiffible, 
at is fufficient that they can naturally go from the place whence 
they go out, to the plice whereto they pafs, in the interval of 
time which paffes, or which the aétion fuppofes between the two 
ats; fo that, as the unity of time ought to be confined nearly 
within the duration of twenty-four hours, the unity of place 
fhould be confined nearly within the fpace of a day’s journey. 
In regard to the changes of the fcene, pra@ifed fometimes in the 
fame aét, they appear to me equally contrary to illufion and rea- 
don, and ought to be entirely abolifhed from the theatre. 

Here then is the method by which the concurrence of the 
acouftic and perfpeftive may improve the illufion; flatter the 
fenfes by different, but analogous impreffions ; and convey to the 
foul the fame intereft with a double pleafure. Wherefore it would 
be a great error to imagine, that the regulation of the theatre has 
nothing in common with that of mufic, if it was only from the 
general agreement which they draw from the poem. ’Tis for 
the imagination of the two artifts to determine together, what 
that of the poet has left to their difpofal 3 and to agree fo well in 
that, that the fpeétator may always feel the perfect concord of 
svhat he fees and what he hears. But it muft be confefled, that 
2he tafk of the mufician ts the greateft. The imitation of paint- 
ang is alwavs cold, becaufe it wants that fucceffion of ideas and 
ampreffions which inflames the foul by degrees, and every thing is 
faid'at the firft view. ‘The imitative powers of that art, with 
deveral apparent obje&ts, are confined in effe&t to very weak re- 
prelentation, It is one of the great advantages of the mufician, 
to be able to paint things which cannot be heard ; whilft it is im- 
poMble for the painter to paint thofe which cannot be feen; and 
the greateft prodigy of an art which has aëtivity by its move- 
ments only, is to be able to form them as far as the reprefentation 
of repote. Sleep, the: calm of night, folitude and filence them- 
delves, enter into the number of mufical paintings. The noite 
sometimes produces the effe& of filence ; the filence that of noife : 
_as when a man fleeps at an equal and monotonous lecture, and 
wakes at the fame inftant it ceafes; and it is the fame thing with 
other effeéts. But art has fubititutions mere fertile, and much 
nicer than thofe: it knows how to excite, by one, fenfe, motions 
fimilar to thofe which may be excited by another; and as the 
eonneétion cannot be fenfible but when the impreffion is ftrong, 
the painting, itripp’d of that force, gives, with difficulty, thote 
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imitations to mufic which it draws from it. Though all nature 
fhould flumber, he who contemplates it fleeps not; and the art 
ef the mufician confifts in fubftituting, in lieu of the infenfible. 
nage of the objet, that of the movements which its prefence 
excites in the mind of the fpeétator : It does not direétly reprefent 
the thing, but it awakens in our foul the fame fentiment which 
we feel at the fight of it. 

So, how little foever the painter has to draw from the partition 
of the mufician, the fkilful mufician will not leave the works of 
the painter without fome profit. He will not only agitate the 
fea at pleafure, excite the flames of a conflagration, make rivers 
flow, the rain fall, and the torrents enlarge, but he will increafe 
the horror of a frightful defert; will ftrengthen the walls of a 
fubterraneous prifon, will calm the ftorm, render the air peace- 
ful, the fky ferene, and wili extend, throughout the orcheftra, a 
new and lively frefhnefs. 

We have now feen how the union of the three arts, which con-. 
ftitute the lyric fcene, forms between themfelves a whole, aptly 
united, We have endeavoured to introduce a fourth, which re- 
mains to be fpoken of. 

All the motions of the body, ordered according to certain 
Jaws to effet the eye, take in general the name of geftures. 
The gefture is divided into two kinds : One is ufed as an accom- 
paniment to the words; and the other as a fupplement. The 
firft, natural to every man who fpeaks, is differently modified, 
according to men, languages and characters. The fecond, is the 
art of {peaking io the eyes without the affiftance of writing 3 by 
motions of the body, become figns of convention, As this gef- 
ture is moft laborious, leis natural to us than the ufe of words, 
and that it renders it ufeicis, it « xcludes it, and even fuppoies its 
privation : this is what was calied the art of pantomimes. To 
this art add a choice of agreeable attitudes, and cadenc’d move- 
ments, you will then have what we call the dance, which by no 
means deferves the name of art, when it fpeaks nothing to the 
mind. 

This finifhed, it is our next concern to know if dancing, be- 
ing a language, and, confequently, an art capable of imitation, 
may enter with the three others in che courfe of the lyric a&ion; 
or if it can interrupt and fufpend this aétion, without fpoiing 
the effect and unity of the piece. 

Moreover, I do not fee that this laft cafe may even demand a 

ueftion. For every one perceives, that all the intereft of a foi- 
lowed ation depends on the continued and redoubled impreihon, 
which its reprefentation makes on us; that all the objects which 
fulpend or divide the attention, are as many PO ae 
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which deftroy that of intereft ; that by dividing the fpeétacle by. 
other fpé&tacles which are unconcerned with it, we divide the 
principal fubje& into independant parts, which have nothing com- 
mon between them but the general connection of the matter 
which compofes them; and that laftly, the more agreeable the 
interted fpeétacles are, more the, mutilation would, be deformed. 
So that, fuppofing an opera divided by fome diverti/ements which 
thay be imagined, if they fuffered thé principal to be forgotten, 
the fpeGtator, at the end of each féte, would be as little moved as 
at the béginning; and to animate him afrefh, and infpire him 
with a new movement, we fhould be obliged to begin again for 
ever, This is the reafon why the Italians havé banished from the 
interludes of their opera’s, the comic intermedes that had. been 
inferted ; a kind of agreeable fpectacle, ftriking and taken from 
nature, but fo mifplaced in the middle of a tragic aétion, that the 
two pieces would mutually injure each other, and that one of the 
two could never intereft but at the .expence of the other. 

It remains then to fée, if, fince the dance cannot enter into 
the compofition of the lyric genus, as a different ornament, we 
could not make it enter as a conftitutive part ; and make an art, 
which ought not to fufpend the aétion, form a concurrence with 
it. But how can we adinit, at the fame time, two languages 
which mutually exclude each other, and join the pantomimic art 
to words which render it fuperfluous? The language of the gef- 
ture being the refource of dumb Perfons, or thofe who cannot un- 
cerftand each other, becomes ridiculous between thofe who fpeak. 
We do not anfwer words by antic tricks, or geftures by difcourfe 5 
otherwife, I do not fee why he who underftands the language of 
another, fhould not anfwer him in the fame tone. Supprefs then 
the words if you wifh to make ure of dancing. As foon as you 
introduce the pantomime into an opera, you muft inftantly ba- 
nifh poetry, becaufe of all the unities, that of ianguage is moft 
néceflary ; and it is abfurd and ridiculous to fay, at the fame 
time, the fame thing to the fame perfon, both by writing, and by 
word of mouth. 

The two reafons that I have alledged are united in their whole 
force to banifh fetes and divertiffimens from the lyric drama, which 
not only fufpend its aétion, but either fpeak nothing, or roughly 
fubftitute another oppofite language, whofe contraft deftroys na- 
ture, weakens the interefting parts, and, whether continued in 
the fame aétion, or in an intertcd epifode, equally gives a wound 
to reafon. It would be much wortle, it.theie fetes prefented the 
fpeftator with nothing but a leap without union, and a dance 
without an objet ; a gothic and barbarous tiflue, ina kind of 
work, wherein every thing fhould be painting and imitation. 
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We muft however confefs, that the daiice is fo advantageoufly 
placed on the ftage, that it would be depriving it of one of its 
Breateft beauties, to remove it entirely, So, though we 
Ought not to debafe a tragic a€tion by leaps, and inter-leaps, we 
may ftill terminate a fpcétacle very agreeably, by giving a ballet 
after the opera, as a little entertainnient after the tragedy. In 
this new fpeétaclé, which has no reference to the precedont, we 
may alfo make choice of another language : It is another nation 
Which appears on the ftage. The pantomimic art or dance be- 
coming then thé language of convention, the words fhould be 
banifhed from it in their turn; and the mufic, continuing the 
method of union, is applied to dancing in a {mall piece, as it was 
applied to thé words in a greater. But befote ufing this new 
language, we muft create it. To begin then by giving ballets 
in aétion, without having firft eftablifhed the convention of gel 
tures, is to fpeak a language to perfons who have not its dic- 
se and who, confequently, will not underftand it in the 
eaft. 

OPERA. Is alfo 4 word coïfecrated to diftinguifh the different 
works of the fame author, according to the order in which they 
bave been printed or engraved, and which he marks himfelf in 
general by cyphers. Tliefe two words are principally ufed for 
compofitions of fymphony. | 

ORATORIO. .A ae of drama in Latin, or a vulgar lan- 
guage, divided by fcenes, in imitation of theatrical pieces, but 
which is always on fome facred fubje& ; and fet to mufic, to be 
executed in fome church during Lent, and at other times. This 
cuftom, fo comnion in Italy, is not admitted in Frances The 
French mufic is fo little fuitable to the dramatic genus, that it 
is fufficient, for its infufficiency, to be fhewn on the theatre, 
without difplaying it in the church. | 

ORCHESTRA, This was, amongft the Grecks, the lower 
part of the theatre; it was formed in a half circle, and adorned 
with feats of all fides. It was called Grcheftra becaufe it was 
there that the dances were performed. 

. Amongft them the ofcheftra formed a part of the theatre: at 
Rome it was feparated from it, and filled with feats apprepriated 
to the fenators, magiftrates, veftals, and other perfons of diftinc- 
tion. At Paris, the orcheftra of the French and Italian piay- 
houtes, and what is befides called the Parquet, is put to a fimilar 
ule. 
At prefent, this word is more particularly applied to mufic, 
and means fometimes the place where thofe fit who play on the 
inftruments, as the orcheftra of the opera-houfe; and fometimes 


the place where the whole band in general are fixed, as the or- 
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cheftra of the fpiritual concert at the Chatead-de Tuileries ; and 
again the oil of all the fymphonifts. +[t-is in this Jatt 
fenfe, that we fay of the execution of mufic, that the orcheftra was 
good or bad, to exprefs that the inftruments were well or ill played. 
Tn the numerous pieces of mufic in-fumphonitts, fuch as that o 
an overa, the true diftribution of an orcheftra is a care not to be 
newle&ed. We owe vin great apart to this care,the aftonifhing 
effe@ of the fymphony in ‘the operas of Haly. ‘Phe firft, atten- 
tion is paid towards the fabric ‘of the oïcheftra, that is, of the 
materials which it contains. : They: give it propofitions proper 
fax the fymphonifts to be. moft: affembied and diftriluted in the 
propereft manner. They take caïe to make the:cafe of it of a 
light thin wood, to eftablifh rt ow 9. vide, with arches for fupporters, 
to remove the fpedtators from it by a'partition placed in the pit, 
at ‘a foot or two diftance ; fo that the body of the orcheftra, being 
in à manner borne’in the air,-And-touching hardly any thing, vi- 
brates and refounds without any obftacle, and -adtsas a large in- 
ftrument, which anfwers to all the ref, and increafes their A. 
“Fo régard- éo'the interyor, diftyibution, we.muft: be careful, firft, 
That the numberof each kind: of infty uments be proportioned 
to the efre&t which sey fhould all produce together ; that, for 
inftance, the bats fhould not. be ftifled by the treble, or ftifle it 3 
that the haurhovs fhould not predominate over the violins; nei- 
ther the Recotids: on the firfts.: Secondly, That the inftruments 
of each kind, ‘except the baffes, fhouid be colle&ied together, for 
them. to agree and move together with more exa@tnets. Thirdly, 
That: the’ baffles be: difperted around the two dhaypfichords, -and 
throughout the orchettra, hecanfe it is the bafs:which fhould di- 
rok and tuftain ‘all the other‘ parts,-and ail the muficians fhould 
equaiiy-hear it.- Fourthly, That all-the fymphonifts have their 
eyes on the matey of his -herrefithord, and the mafter on each of 
them, that Yar-th¢dame® mianner: each Violin hefeen by the firft, 
and thet: fe fee the reft ;: forwhièh reafon, this ihftrument, being 
the mot nnimeroës, AS 1€ outhr othe, . thou! & be a: bord into 
two lines which regard e each: Others vizvthe ond: fitting 3 in front of 
the theatres With their back tothe pe. torsyand the others ieated 
‘oppotite to-them, with their baëks: vo: the theatre, SiC. nee 
The firk orehbitrs à int Europe: for the number and intelligence 
of fymphonifts, 19 that of Nepks'sbut the beft difril buted, and 
ich forth together inthe: ptt porte: manner, 3s the orcheitra 
at the opera -houe ‘of the hing of Poland, at ref den, dircéted 
the iluftrious Hafle, Féôwing . isthe reprefentation of this 
ofche tra, where, withowt-attention ta the meafures, which have 
not been taken'in their’ places; we can judge. better by the eve of 


the wiole-diftribationg-than we could have done ‘on a jonger 
delcription, 
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It has been remarked, that of all the orcheftras of Europe, that 
of Paris, tho’ one of the moft numerous, caufed thé leaft effect : 
The reafons may be eafily difcovered; Firft, the bad conftruc- 
tion of the orcheftra, funk within the earth, and formed of ma- 
terials of rough wood, maffys and loaded with iron, ’ftifles every 
refonance. Secondly, the bad choice of fymphonifts, the great- 
eft number of which, received thro* favour, hardly underftand 
mufic, and have no idea of concinnity. Thirdly, their continual 
cuftom of fcraping, agreeing afid, preluding with ‘the greateft 
noife, without ever being in coticofd.  Fourthly,:the French 
genius, which generally negleéts and difdains every thing that 
becomes a daily duty. Fifthly, the fhocking inftruments for 
fymphony, which, continuing fixed On the place, are intended to 
bellow during the time of reprefentation; and grow rotten in the 
interim. Sixthly, the bad placing of the mafter; who, at the fore- 
part of the theatre, and quite bufied with the aétors, cannot be 
dufficiently attentive to his orcheftra, and has it behind him, in- 
ftead of before his eyes. Seventhly, the infupportable noile of 
his time-ftick, which covers and ftifles all the effe& of the fym- 
phony. Eighthly, the bad harmony of their compofitions, which, 
being never pure and cliofen, gives the found of a deafening and 
confufed colleétion of inftruments, inftead of things which may 
produce an effect. Ninthly, not fufficient counter-baffes and 
viotoncellos, the founds of which, trained after their method, 
ftifle the melody and deafen the fpeétator. Tenthly and laftly, 
the errors of the meafure, and the undetermined character of the 
French mufic, where it is the aétor always who directs the or- 
cheftra, inftead of the orcheftra dire€ting the aétor ; and where 
the treble introduces the bafs; inftead of the bals conduéting the 
treble. 

ORGANIC. This was, amongft the Greeks, that part of mu- 
fic which was executed on inftruments; and this part had its 
chara@ters, its peculiar notes, as may be feen in the Fables of 
Bacchius and Alypius, (Vide Muficy Notes.) 

TO ORGANIZE. This was, in the beginning of the inven- 
tion of the counter- point, the infertion of iome thirds in a collec 
tion of church-mufic, in untlon; fo that, for inftance, thata part 
of the choir finging thefe four notes, ut, re, f, ut; the other 
part fung, at the fame time, thcfe other four, ut, re, re, ut. fe 
appears, by the examples cited by l’Abbe de Bœuf and others, 
that the organization was feldom praëtifed but on the {enfible 
note, at the approach of the final; from whence it follows, that 
they hardly ever organized but by a minor third. For a concord 
fo eafy and fo little varied, the chorifters who organized did noe 
fail being paid at a dearer rate than the reft, 
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‘In regard to the organum triplum, or quadruplum, which was 
alfo called triplum or quadruplum fimply, it was the fame thing 
as the identical air of the organizing parts, toned by counter- 
tenors at the oftave of the baffles, and by trebles at the octave of 
the tenor. 

ORTHIAN. The orthian nome, in the Greek mufic, was a 
da&ylic, invented, according to fome, by the ancient Phrygian 
Olympus; and according to others, by the Myfian. It is on 
this orthian nome, fay Herodotus and Aulugelles, that Arion fung 
when he threw himfelf into the fea. 

OVERTURE. A piece of fymphony, which we endeavour to 
render fplendid, flattering, harmonious, and which ferves as an 
introduétion to operas, and other lyric dramas of a certain ex- 
tent. 

The overtures of the French opera are almoft all calculated on 
thofe of Lully. They are compofed of a continuing piece, called 
Grave, which is generally played twice, and of a dancing Reprife, 
called gay, which is commonly fugued. Several of thefe Re- 
prifes are admitted alfo into the Grave at its conclufion. 
= There was a time when the French overtures ferved as a model 
for all Europe. Not fixty years ago, they fent from France 
overtures, to place at the head of their operas in Italy. I have 
even feen many ancient Italian operas marked with an overture 
of Lully at their head. This is what the Italians at prefent 
contradi&, fince the whole has had fuch a change; but, never- 
thelefs, the fact is very Certain. 

The inftrumental mufic having had an aftonifhing progrefs 
within about forty years, the ancient overtures, made for the 
{vmphonifts, who were little fkilled in managing their inftruments, 
were very foon left for the French; and they have been con- 
tented with nearly preferving their difpofition. The Italians 
themfelves have not heen flow in fecuring themfelves from this 
hindrance ; and they at prefent diftribute their overtures in ano- 
ther manner. They began by a lively and pleafing piece of two 
or four times; then they give an andante 4 Dem: jeu, in which 
they aim at difplaying all the graces of a fine mufic ; and they” 
Ginith by a brilliant allegro, generally of three times. 

The reafon they give for this diftribution, is, that in a nume- 
rous fpeétacle, where the fpeétators make great noife, they fhould 
perluade them to filence at the firft ftroke, and fix their attention 
by fome bold beginning which may ftrike them. They fay, that 
the grave of our overtures is neither heard, or liftened to, by any 
one; and that our firft ftroke of the fiddle: ftick, which we boatt 
of with fo great emphafis, lefs noify than the concord of inftru- 
ments which precedes it, and with which it is confounded, 
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more fuitable for perfuading the audience to flumber than atten 
tion. 

They add, that after having rendered the fpeétator attentive, 
it is neceflary that he fhould be interefted with lefs noife by an 
agreeable and flattering air, which may difpofe him to the ten- 
dernefs with which he is to be infpired; and faftly, to put an 
end to the overture in another charatter, which, being connected 
with the beginning of the drama, denotes, by finifhing with eclat, 
the filence which the aétor, at his entrance on the ftage, requires 
of the {pe€tators. 

Our old courfe of overtures has caufed a pleafant idea to be 
circulated in France ¢ Many have imagined, that there was fuch 
am agreement between the form of Lully’s overtures, and every 
opera, that it could not be changed without fpoiling the effe& of 
the whole ; fo that, of the beginning of a fymphony, which fhould 
be in a différent tafte, fuch, for inftance, as an Italian everture, 
they would fay with contempt, that it was a fonata, and not ar 
overture, as if every Overture was not a fonata. 

] know very well, that it would be a defirable thing for a pro- 
per and fenfible conneétion to be between the charaéter of an 
overture, and that of the work which it introduces ; but inftead- 
of faying that all overtures fhould be caft in the fame mould, this 
fays precifely the contrary. Befides, if our’ muficians fail fo 
often im catching the true conneétion of the mufic to the words 
itr each piece, how can they catch the finer and more remote con- 
neétions between the ordonnance of an overture, and that of the 
entire body of the work? Some muficians have flattered them. 
felves to have caught thefe conneétions by colleéting, before-hand 
in ‘the everture, all the characters exprefled in the piece, as if 
‘they would exprefs the fame aétion twice; and that what is to 
come fhould be already pafled. It is not this. The beft under- 
ftood overture, is that which difpofes the heart of the fpeétator 
in fach a manner, as that it opens naturally to the intereft which 
they endeavour to give it froar the very beginning of the piece. 
This is the real effe& that a good overture muft produce. This 
is the plan on which it muft’ be direéted. 

OXIPYCNI. Is the name which the ancients gave, in the 
crowded genus, to the third found in afcendimg from each tetra- 
chord. Wherefore, the oxipycni founds were five in number,, 
(Vide Apycni, Crowded, Syitem, Tetrachord.) 
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P By abbreviation, fignifies piano, that is, /weet. (Vide 
e weet. 
The ate PP. fignifies pianiffimo, that is, very fweet. 

PANTOMIME. An air on which two or more dancers exe- 
cute an action, which bears alfo the name of pantomime. The 
airs of pamtomimes are generally a principal couplet, which re- 
turns often in the courfe of the pteee, and which fhould be fimple, 
for the reafon given at the word Country Dance; but this couplet 
is intermixed with others more. lively, which fpeak, as it were, 
and form an image in the fituation where the dancer fhould place 
a determined expreffon. 

PAPER RUL’D. By this name is called the paper prepared 
with the ftaves entirely drawn, to mark the mufic thereon, 
{Vide Stave.) 

There is rul’d paper of two kinds, viz. that whofe length ex- 
ceeds its breadth, fuch as ts commonly ufed in France; and that 
whofe breadth is greater than its length.- This laft is the only 
one ufed in Italy. However, by a whim, the reafon of which £ 
know not, the paper-makers of Paris call Paper rul’d a la Fran- 
goife, that whichis ufed in Italy; and Paper rul’d a UItalienne, 
that which is preferred in France. 

The form whofe breadth exceeds its length, appears moft com- 
modious in my opinion, either becaufe a book of this form is 
better laid open on a defk, or becaufe the ftaves, betng longer, 
they are lefs frequently changed : Moreover, it is in the changes 
that muffcians are fuhjeét to take one ftave for another, particu- 
larly in partitions. (Vide Partition.) 

The rul’d paper uted in Italy, has always ten ftaves, neither 
more or lefs ; and that makes exaétly two lines or columns in the 
ordinary partitions, where we have always five parts, viz. two 
trebles of violins, the viola, the finging part, and the bafs, The 
divifion being always the fame, and each one finding, in the par- 
titions, his part placed in like manner, pafles always from one 
column to another without embarraf{ment, or fear of miftaking. 
But in the French partitions, where the number of ftaves is not 
fixed and determined, either in the pages or columns, we are al- 
ways obliged to hefitate at the end of each ftave, to find, in the 
column that follows, the ftave correfpondent to that wherein we 
are, which renders the mufician more doubtful, and the execution 


more fubjeét to a failure. 
Ddda PARADIAZEUXIS. 
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PARADIAZEUXIS, Was, in the Greek mufic, by the tradic 


tion of old Bacchius, the interval of one tone only between the 
chords of two tetrachords; and fuch is the nature of the dif- 
junétion which aéts between the tetrachord fynnemenon, and the 
tetrachord diazeugmenon, (Vide thofe words.) 

PARAMESIS. This was, in the Greek mufic, the name of 
the firft chord of the tetrachord diazeugmenon. We mutt re- 
member, that the third tetrachord may be conjoined with the 
fecond ; 1hen its firft chord was the mefis, or the fourth chord 
of the fecond ; that is, this mefis was common te the two. 

But when this third tetrachord was disjoint, it began by the 
chord called paramefis, which, inftead of being confounded with 
the mefis, was placed a tone higher; and this tone formed the 
disjunétion or diftance between the fourth chord, or the tharpeft 
of the tetrachord mefon ; and the firft, or fharpeft of the tetra- 
chord diazeugmenon. 

Paramefis fignifies near to mefis; becaufe, in effet, the para- 
mcfis was only a tone diftant, tho’ there was fometimes a chord 
between two. (Vide Trite.) 

-PARANETE. Was, in ancient mufic, the name given, by fe- 
veral authors, to the third chord ef each of the three tetrachords 
fynnemenon, diazeugmenon, and hyperboleon; a chord which 
fome diftinguifhed only by the‘name of the genus, wherein chefe 
tetrachords were ufed. So the third chord of the tetrachord hy- 
perboleon, which is called hyperboleon diatonos, by Ariftoxenes 
and Alypius, is called paranete hyperboleon, by Euclid, 

PARAPHONY. Is, in ancient mufic, that kind of confo- 
nance which does not retult from the fame “founds, as the unifon, 
which 1s called homophony ; nor from the replique of the fame 
founds as the o€tave, which is called antiphony ; but founds really 
dificrent, as the fifth and fourth, the only paraphonies admitted 
in this mufic: for, as to the fixth and third, the Greeks did not 
place them in the rank of paraphonies, not even admitting them: 
as conforances. 

PARENTHESIS. A fign of abbreviation in the note. It ig 
a {mall ftroke acrofs at the tail of a minum or crotchet, to exprefs 
its divifion into demi- crotchets, to preferve place, acd prevent 
coufufion. The parenthefis denotes, confequently, four demi- 
crotchets inftead of a minum ; or two inffead of a crotchet. The 
round having no tail, cannot bear a parenthefis ; but we may alfo 
make eight “demi- OLA from it, by abbreviations, by dividing 
jt into Two miaums or four crorchets, to which we add the pa- 
renthefis. The copier fhould be careful to diftinguith the figure 
of the parenthefis, which is only an abbreviation of that ot the 
demu-crotchet, which jhews a real power, 
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PARHYPATE. The name of the chord which immediately 
Follows the hypate from fharp to flat. There were two parhy- 
pates in the diagram of the Greeks, viz. the parhypate hypaton, 
and the parhypate mefon. This word parhypate fignifies fub- 
principal, or bordering on the principal. (Vide Hypate.) 

PARODY. An air of fymphony, of which a finging air is 
formed by adjufting the words. In mnfic, well-compofed, the air 
as made on the words; and in the parody, the words are made on 
the air: All the couplets of a fong, except the firft, are kinds of 
parodies ; and this is, in general, what 1s felt too much by the 
method of murdering the profody. (Vide Song.) 

PART. This is the name of every voice or feparated melody, 
whofe re-union forms the concert. To conftitute a concord, two 
founds muft be heard at a time, at leaft, which a fingle voice 
cannot do. To form, in finging, a harmony, or a collection of 
-concords, many voices are neceflary. The air which belongs to 
each of thefe voices is called part; and the colleétion of all the 
parts of a fame work, written below each other, is called parti- 
tion. (Vide Partition.) | 

As a complete concord is compofed of four founds, there are 
alfo, in mufic, four principal parts, the fharpeft of which is called 
treble, and is fung by the voices of women, children, or mufici : 
The other three are the counter tenor, the tenor, and bafs; 
which all belong to the voices of men. 


Extent of the four Vocal Parts. 


ae sci meee as Fe 
ae ee | 
D eee eee | 
Treble. Counter Tenor. Tenor. Bats. 


We may here fee the extent of the voice in each of thefe 
parts, and the cleff which belongs to it. The white notes fhow 
the full founds, where each part may rich to an equal height 
and an equal defcent ; and the demi-crotchets which follow, fhow 
the founds, where the voice begins to be forced, and which it 
œught to form in pafling onlv. The Italian voices almoft always 
exceed this extent in afcending, particularly the trebles ; but the 
veice becomes then a kind of faucet, and, whatever art it may 
wie to difguife it, it is certainly fo. 

Eee Some 
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Some one, or each of thefe parts, is fub-divided, when we 
compofe with more than four parts. (Vide Treble, Tenor, 
Bafs.) 

In the firft invention of the counter-point, there were at firft 
only two parts; one of which was called tenor, and the other 
difcant. Laftly, a third was added, which had the name of trip- 
lum; and a fourth, fometimes called quadruplum, but more cont- 
monly mottetos. Thefe parts were confounded very frequently 
one with the other: ’Tis but by little and little, that, extending 
themfelves to fharp and flat, they have taken, with the moft 
{eparated and moft fixed diapafons, thofe names which they have 
at prefent. 

There are alfo inftrumental parts. There are even inftru- 
ments, as the organ, the harpfichord, the viol, which may form 
feveral parts at a time. We divide alfo the inftrumental muffc 
in four parts, which anfwer to thofe of the vocal mufic, and are 
called treble, fifth, tenor, and bafs; but the treble is generally 
feparated into two, and the fifth is united with the tenor, under 
the common name of viol. 


Extent of the four Inftrumeatal Parts. 


ai makes ase 2 Ses 
=| == =| Se 
Se ee Sas TE 1 
TRE der PRE age ———— 
ce oF ak 
Treble ofthe Violin. Tenor. Viola, or Fifth. Bafs. 


We here find the cleffs and extent of the four inftrumental 

arts ; but we muft take notice, that the generality of inftruments 
Reve not precife bounds above, and that they may be ex- 
tended as far as poffible, at the expence of thé ears of the audi- 
ence ; whereas, in the lower parts, they have a fixed term which 
they cannot pafs. This term is on the note which I have 
marked; but I have marked above only that which we may 
reach without loofening. 

There are parts which ought to be fung by one voice alone, or 
played by a fingle inftrument ; and thote are called reciting parts. 
Other parts are executed by feveral perfons finging, or playing in 
unifon ; and are called concertant parts, or parts of chorus. 

We call alfo part, the paper of mufic on which is written the 
feparated part of each mufician. Sometimes feveral fing or play 
on the fame paper ; but when each has his own, as is the general 
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praftice in great pieces of mufic, then, tho’ in this fenfe each 
concertant has his part, it cannot be faid, in the other fenfe, 
that there are fo many parts of concertants, whilft the fame part 
is often doubled, trebled, and multiplied in proportion to the 
total number of executants. 

PARTITION. A colleétion of all the parts in a piece of 
mufic, where we fee, by the re-union of the correfponding ftaves, 
the harmony which they form together. We write, for this 
purpofe, all the parts from ftave to ftave, the one below the other, 
with the cleff fuitable to each, beginning by the fharpeft, and 
placing the bafs below all We arrange them, as I have faid at 
the word Copier, fo that each meafure of a ftave be perpendicu- 
larly placed above or below the correfpondent meafure of other 
parts, and enclofed within the fame bars prolonged from one to 
another, fo that we may fee, at firft fight, all that fhould be un- 
derftood at a time. 

As in this difpofition, one fingle line of mufic comprehends as 
many ftaves as there are parts, we confine all thefe ftaves by a 
ftroke of the pen, which is called column, and which is drawn 
-on the margin at the beginning of the line thus compofed; then 
we re-begin, by a new line, to trace a new column, which is 
filled with the remainder of the fame ftaves, written in the fame 
order, 

So, when we wifh to follow a part, after having gone thro’ the 
ftave to the end, we donot pafs to that which is immediately be- 
low, but we examine what rank the ftave that we quit holds ia 
the column; we feek inthe column which follows the corref- 
pondent part, and we find therein the continuance of the fame 

rt. 

The ufe of partitions is indifpenfable for compofition. 
He alfo who conduéts a concert, muft have the partition under 
his eye, to fee if each one follows his part, and to replace thofe 
who are in error, It is even ufeful to the accompanift to follow 
the harmony truly ; but in regard to other muficians, we give 
generally his feparate part to each, it being ufelefs for him to fee 
that which he does not execute. © 

There are, however, fome cafes where we join, in a feparate 
part, other parts in fimilar partitions, for the convenience of the 
executants. Firft, in vocal parts we generally note the thorough 
bafs in partition with each reciting part, either to prevent the 
finger from the trouble of reckoning his paufes in following the 
bats, or that he may himfelf accompany in repeating or reciting 
his part. Secondly, the two parts of a finging duet are marked 
ja partition in each feparate part, fo that every finger, having 
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before the dialogue under his eye, may better entér into the fpi- 
rit of it, and accord more eafily with its counter-part. Thirdly, 
in the infteumental pafts, we are cautious, ‘in confined recitatives, 
to mark “always the finging part in partition with that of the 
inftrument; fo that, in ‘thole alternatives of unmeafured airs and 
meafured fymphony, the fymphonift may take the time of the 
rittornels true without hefitating or erring. 

PARTITION. Is alfo, amonett organ and harpfichord ma- 
kers, a rule for according’ the inftrument, beginning by a chord 
or pipe of each touch, in the extent of an o€tave or rather more, 
taken near the middle of the keys ; and on this o€tave or partition 
we accord all the reft afterwards. ‘This is the method we follow 
for the formation of a partition. 

On a found given by an inftrument, which I fhall fpeak of at 
the word Tone, we accord in the unifon or oétave the C fol ut, 
which belongs to the cleff of that name, and which is found at 
the middle of the keys, or néarly. We then concord the fol, 
fifth fharp of that ut; then the re, fharp fifth of this fol ; after 
which, we re-defcend to the oétave of this re, on the fide of the 
firft ut. We afcend to the fifth la, then again to the fifth mi. 
We re-defcend to the oftave of this mi, and continue in the fame 
manner, afcending from fifth to fifth, ane re-defcending to the 
oftave when we advance too much in fharp: When we have 
reached fol diefis, we ftop. 

We then retake the firft ut, and accord its fharp o€tave; then 
the fifth flat of that o€tave fa, the fharp of this fa; next the fi 
B flat, fifth of this o€tave ; laftly, the mi B flat, fifth flat of this 
fi B flat, the fharp o€tave from which mi B flat ought to form a 
true fifth, or nearly fo with the la B flat où fol diefis, 
precedently accorded. When this happens, the partition is jut, 
otherwife it is falfe; and this happens from not having g exactly 
followed the rules explained at the word Modification. 


Partition for the Concord of the Organ and Harpfichord, 
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Vide the above fucceflion of concords which form the pagti- 


tion. 

The partition being well formed, the remaining concord is 
very eafy, fince thére is no longer any thing more than unifons 
and oëtaves to fimfh the concordance of the whole keys, 

PASSACAILLE. A kind of chacon, whofe air is more ten- 
dér and the movement flower than in the ordinary ones. (Vide 
Chacon.) . 

The paffacaille’s of Armeda and [fa are celebrated in the 
French opera. 

PASSAGE, An ornament by which a ftroke of mufic is or- 
namentéd, in general rather fhort, which is compofed of feveral 
notes or diminutions, which are fung or played very lightly 
This is what the Italians call alfo paffo. But every finger an 
Italy is obliged to underftand the compofition of the pañi, 
whereas the generality of French fingers never remove from the 
notes, and form only thofe paffages which are written for them. 

PASSE PIED. The air of a dance of the fame name, very 


Le 3 
common, whofe meafure is triple, is marked —, and beaten with 


one time, Its movement is more lively than that of the minuet ; 
the character of the air fomewhat fimilar, except that the pañle 
pied admits the fyncope, and the minuet does not. The meafure 
of each reprife ought to enter in this manner, in an equal num- 
ber. But the air of the paffe pied, inftead of beginning on the 
ftroke of the meafure, fhould, im every reprife, begin on the 
demi-crotchet which precedes it. 

PASTORAL. A rural opera, whofe perfonages are fhepherds, 
and whofe mufic fhould be afforted to the fimplicity of the tafte 
and ‘manners fuppofed« to them. 

A paftoral is allo a piece of mufic formed on words relative to 
a paftoral condition ; or an air whieh imitates that of the fhep- 
herds, which has its fweetnefs, tendernefs, and nature: The air 
of a dance compofed in the fame charaéter, is alfo called paftoral. 

PASTORELLA. An Italian air in the paftoral genus. The 
French airs called paftorals, are generally of two times, and in 
thé charaéter of the mufette. The Italian paftorals have more 
accent, more grace, as much fweetnefs, and lefs Hatnefs. Their 
meafure is always the 6—8th. 

PATHETIC. A kind of dramatic and theatrical mufic, 
which tends towards the painting and touching the nobler paf- 
fions, and more particularly grief and forrow. All the expreflion 
ja the French mufic, in the pathetic genus, confifts in pos 

and 
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and.enforced founds, and in fuch a flownefs of movement, that 
all fentiments of the meafure are effaced. From thence it hap- 
pens, that the French think every thing pathetic that is flow, 
and that all fhould be flow that is pathetic. They even have airs 
which become gay and trifling, or tender and pathetic, according 
as they are fung quick or flow. Such is an air fo celebrated in 
Paris, to which the firft charaéter is given on thefe words, “I 
‘ y a trente ans que mon cotillon traine,” &c. and the fecond on 
thefe, ‘ Quoi vous partez fans que rien vous arrête,” &c. This 
is the advantage of French melody, it ferves for whatever we 
chufe.—Fiet avis, & cum volet, arbor. 

But the Italian mufic has not the fame advantage: Each air, 
each melody has its charaéter fo appropriated, that it cannot be 
deprived of it. Its pathetic of accent and melody is felt in 
every kind of meafure, and even in the moft lively movements. 

The French airs change their characters as the movement is 
prefled or flackened. Each Italian air has its movement fo de- 
+erimined, that it cannot be changed without overthrowing the 
melody. The air, thus disfigured, “does not change its charaéter, 
it lotes it: It is no longer an air; it is nothing in the charaéter 
of the movement, neither can it be in the genus, in the mode, 
or in the harmony ; fince there are pieces equally pathetic in the 
three genera, in the two modes, and all imaginable harmony. 
The true pathetic is in the paflionate accent, which is not deter- 
mined by rules; but which the genus finds, and the heart feels, 
without the art being able to give its laws in any refpeéts, 

PAVANE. The air of an ancient dance of the fame name, 
which has not been in ufe for fome time. This name of pavane 
was given it becaufe the figurants formed, in looking at each 
other, a kind of tail after the manner of the peacock’s. The 
man made ufe of his cape and tword, which he ufed in this dance, 
and ’tis in allufion to the vanity of this attitude that they have 
formed the reciprocal verb /e pavanor. 

PAUSE. An interval of time, which, in the execution, ought 
to pafs in filence by the part where the paufe is marked. (Vide 
Silence. } 

The name of paufe may be applied to filences of different du- 
rations, but it is underftood of a full meafure. This paufe Is 
marked by a demi-baton, which, leaving one of the interior lines 
of the ftave, defcends as far as the half of the fpace comprifed 
between this line, and the line immediately below. When we 
have feveral paufes to mark, we fhould then make ufe of figures, 
which J have fpoken of at the word Ref, 
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In regard to the demi-paufe, which is equal to a minum, or 
the half of a four-timed meafure, it is marked as the entiré 
paufe, and with this difference, that the paufe belongs to a line 
above, and that the demi-paufe is below. | 

We muft take notice, that the paufe is always equal to a juft 
meafure, in whatever kind of meafure it may be, whereas the 
demi-paufe has a fixed and invariable power ; fo that, in every 
meafure, which is fuperior or inferior to a femi-breve, or two 
minums, we ought not to ufe the demi-paufe to mark a demi- 
meafure, but other filences which exprefs its juft powers. 

In regard to the other kind of paufes known in our ancient 
mufic, under the name of uféle/s paufes, becaufe they were placed 
after the cleff, and which ferved not to exprefs filences, but to 
determine the modes; this name of paufes was given them only 
thro’ error; for which reafon I tranfmit the reader to the words 
Reft and Mode, on that article, 

TO PAUSE. To prefs on a fyllable in finging: We ought 
not to paufe but on long fyllables, and never on the e mute. 

PEAN. An air of victory amongft the Greeks, in honour of 
the gods, and particularly of Apollo. 

PENTACHORD. Was, amongft the Greeks, fometimes an 
anftrument of five chords, and fometimes an order or fyftem 
formed of five founds. It is in this laft fenfe, that the fifth, or 
diapente, was fometimes called pentachord. 

PENTATONON. Was, in ancient mufic, the name of an 
interval which we, at prefent, call fuperfluous fixth. (Vide 
Sixth.) It is compofed of four tones, of a major femi-tone, and 
a minor ; from whence it receives the name of pentatonon, which 
fignifies five tones. 

PERFECT. This word, in mufic, has feveral fenfes. When 
joined to the word concord, it fignifies a concord which compre- 
herds all the confonances without any diffonance. When joined 
to cadence, it expreffes that which-bears the fenfible note, and the 
dominant falls on the final. When joined to the word confonance, 
it expreffes a juft and determined interval, which can neither be 
major or minor; fo the oétave, the fifth, and fourth, are perfeét 
eonfonances; and thefe are the only ones. When joined to mode, 
it is applied to the meafure, by an acceptation which is no longer 
known, and muft be explained for the underftanding of the an 
cient authors. They divided the time or mode, in reference to 
the meafure, into perfect and imperfect; and, pretending that 
the ternary number was more perfect than the binary, which 
they proved by the trinity, they called perfeét time or mode, 
that whole meafure was of three times; and they marked it by 

an 
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an O or circle, fometimes fingle, and fometimes barred 6 The 
imperfeét time, or mode, formed a meafure of two times, and 
was marked by a divided O or C, fometimes fingle, and fometimes 
barred. (Vide Meafure, Mode, Prolation, Time.) 

PERFIDIA. A term of the Italian mufic, which fignifies a cer- 
tain affe@ation of always doing the fame thing, and always, fol- 
lowing the fame defign, preferving the fame movement, the fame 
charaéter of the air, the fame paffages, the fame figures of the 
notes. (Vide Defign, Air, Movement.) Such are the conftrained 
baffes, as thofe of the ancient chacons, and an infinity of methods 
in conftrained accompaniment, or perfidiato, which depend on the 
caprice of the compofers. 

This term is not ufed in France; and I don’t know if it has 
ever been written in this fenfe, otherwife than in Bropard’s Diéti- 
onary. 

-PERIELESIS. A term of church-mufic. It is the inter- 
pofition of one or more notes in the jntonation of certain pieces 
of mufic, to affure their final, and fpecify to the choir that it 
belongs to them to take and purfue what follows. 

The perielefis is otherwife called cadence, or fmall neuma, and 
is formed three ways: viz. Firft, by circumvolution; Secondly, 
Fa enact or diatopfe ; or Thirdly, by fimple duplication, 

ide thofe words.) 

PERIPHERES. A term of the Greek mufic, which fignifies 4 
collection of notes, as well afcending as failing, and which return, 
as it were, on themfelves. The pcripheres was formed of the 
anacamptos and euthia. | 

PETTEIA. À Greek word which has nothing correfpondent 

to it in our language, and which is the name of the laft of the 
three parts into which the melopoea is fub-divided. (Vide 
Melopcea.) 
_ The petteïa is, according to Ariftides Quintilian, the art of 
difcerning the founds which ought, or ought not, to be ufed, 
thofe which fhould be more or lefs frequent, and thofe by which 
we ought to begin or finifh. | 

It is the petteia which conftitutes the modes of mufic; it de 
termines the compofer in the choice of the genus of melody, 
relative to the mavement which he would paint or excite in the 
foul, according to perfons or occafions. In a word, the petteïa, 
a part of the hermofmenon which regards the melody, is, in this 
refpeët, what the mores are in poetry. 

We cannot fee what moved the ancients to give it this name, 
unleis they took it from wsrreig, their games at dice: the petteïa 
in mufic being a rule to combine and arrange the founds, as the 
gaine of dice 15 to arrange the pieces called wirros, calculi. 
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PHILÆLIA. Was a kind of hymn amongft the Greeks, or 
Fonz in honour of Apollo. (Vide Song.) 

PHONIC, The art of treating and combining the founds on 
the principles of the acouftic. (Vide Acouttic. ) 

PHRASE. A continuance of an air or harmony, which forms, 
without interruption, a fenfe more or lefs finifhed, and which is 
terminated ona ftop, by a cadence more or lefs perfeét. 

There are two kinds of mufical phrafes. In melody the phrafe 
is conftituted by the air; that is, by a colleétion of founds fo 
difpofed, whether in conneétion to the tone or movement, that 
they form the whole well united, which is refolved on an effen- 
tial chord of the mode in which we are. 

In harmony, the phrafe is a regular continuance of concords: 
all united together by diffonances, exprefled or underftood, which 
is refolved on an abfolute cadence: according as the fenfe is 
more or lefs finifhed, the ftop alio is more or lefs perfect. 

It is in the invention of mufical phrafes, in their proportions, 
in their inter-mixture, that the reat beauties of mufic confift. 

À compoter, who punétuates and phrates well, is a clever fele 
low; a finger, who feels, marks well his phrafes and their ac 
cent, is a man of tafte: but he whocan only fee, and render 
the notes, the tones, times, and intervals, without entering into 
the fenfe of the phrales, however fure, however exaét he may be, 
in every other refpeét, he is no more than a fapfcull, 

PHRYGIAN. The phrygian-mode is one of the four prin- 
cipal and moft ancient modes of the Greek mufic. Its character 
was bold, lofty, impetuous, vehement, terrible: According to 
Athenæus allo, the trumpets, and other IE inftruments, were 
founded en the phrygian mode. 

This mode, invented, they fay, by the Phrygian Marfyas, is 
placed in the middle, between the lydian and doric, and its final 
is at a tone diftance from that of each. 

PIECE. A work in mufic of a certain extent, fometimes of a 
fingle diviGon, fometimes of feveral, forming a concinnity and a 
totality, formed to be executed together. So, an overture is a 
er tho’ compoted of three divifions ; ; and an opera itfelf is fo, 

tho’ divided by aéts. But, befides this general acceptation, the 
word piece was allo a more peculiar one in inftrumental mufic, 
and only for certain inftruments, fuch as the viol and harpfichord. 
For inftance, we do not fay, ‘* A piece for the violin,” but 
6 À fonuta 3 and we never fay a fonata for the harpfichord, but 
iece. 

PINCH. A kind of grace proper for certain inftruments, and 

particularly the harpSichord ; it is sate by ftriking RSA 
Î the 
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the found of the written note, with the found of the inferior 
note, and obferving to begin and finifh by the note which bears 
the pinch. There is this difference between the pinch and trill, 
that the latter is ftruck with the fuperior note, and the pinch 
with the inferior. So the trill on ut is ftruck on the ut and 
re; and the pinch on the fame ut is ftruck on the ut and fi. The 
pinch is marked, in the pieces of Couperin, with a {mall crofs, 
very fimilar to that with which the trill is marked in ordinary 
mufic. Vide the figns of the one and the other, at the head of 
that author’s pieces. 

TO PINCH. Is to ufe the fingers, inftead of the bow, te 
make the chords of an inftrument found. There are chord in- 
ftruments which have no bow, and’which are played only by 
pinching, fuch as the lute, guittar, &c. but we alfo fometimes 
pinch thofe where we generally ufe the bow, as the violin and 
violincello ; and this method of playing, almoft unknown in the 
French mufic, is marked in the Italian by the word pizzicato. 

PIZZICATO. This word, written in the Italian mufic, dee 
notes that we muft pinch. (Vide To Pinch.) 

PLAGAL.. A plagal tone or mode. When the oétave is 
found arithmetically divided, according to the ordinary language, 
that is, when the fourth is in flat, and the fifth in fharp, we fay 
that the tone is plagal, to diftinguifh it from the authentic, where 
the fifth is in flat, and the fourth in fharp. 

Let us fuppofe the oétave Aa divided into two parts by the 
dominant E. If you modulate between thefe two la’s, in the 
fpace of an oétave, and make your final on, one. of them, your 
mode is authentic. But if, modulating between thele two la’s, 
you make your final on the dominant mi, which is intermediary, 
or modulating from the dominant to its oétave, you make the 
final on the intermediary tonic, in thefe two cafes the mode is 

lagal. 
a fie then is all the difference by which we fee that all the 
tones are really authentic, and that the diftinétion is only in the 
diapafon of the air, and in the choice of the note on which we 
ftop, which is always the tonic in the authentic, and ofteneft the 
dominant in the plagal. 

The extent of the laws, and the divifion of the parts, has made 
thefe diftinétions difappear in mufic, and they are no longer 
known but in that of the church, “We count therein four plagal 
or collateral terms, viz. the fecond, fourth, fixth, and eighth, 
all thofe whofe number is equal. (Vide Tones of the Church.) 

PLAY. The action of playing on an inftrument. We fay 
full play, demi play, according to the ftronger or {weeter manner 
ef. drawing the founds from an inftrument, 
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TO PLAY. On inftruments, is to execute airs of mufic on 
thofe inftruments, particularly thofe proper to them, or airs noted 
for them. We fay, To play on the violin, the bafs, the haut- 
boy, the flute; To touch the harpfichord, the organ; To found 
the trempet; To finger the guittar, &c. But an affetation of 
thefe peculiar terms, borders on pedantry. The term #0 play be- 
comes gencral, and fuits infenfibly every kind of inftrument. 

PLICA. A kind of ligature in our ancient mufic. The plica 
was a fign of hefitation, or flownefs, (Signum morofitatis, as 
Muris fays). It was made by paffing from one found to another, 
from the femi-tone to the fifth, whether in afcending or falling, 
and there were four forts: Firft, The plic.. long, and afcending, 
is a quadrangular with a fingle afcendant itroke to the right, or 


with two ftrokes, one of which «a the right is the greateft MH. 
Secondly, The long defcending plica has two defcendant ftrokes, 
one of which on the right is the greater fg. ‘Thirdly, The 


fhort afcendant plica has its ftroke afcending from the left, longer 


than that on the right L Fourthly, The defcendant has the 
ftroke defcending from the left greater than that on the right ff 


POINT. This word, in mufic, fignifies feverz! different things. 

There are, in our anci: :: mufic, fix forts of points, viz. Point 
of perfeétion, point of imperfection, point of increafing, point 
of divifion, point of tranflation, and point of alteration. 

J. The point of perfection belongs to the ternary divifion. It 
renders every nete perfect, that is followed by another note, lefs 
by the half of its figure; then, by force of the intermediary 
point, the precedent note is equal to the triple inftead of the 
double of that which follows. 

If. The point of imperfeétion, placed on the left of the longue, 
diminifhes its powers, fometimes of a round, or femi-breve, 
fometimes of two. In the firft cafe, we place a femi-breve be- 
tween the longue and the point; in the fecond, we place two 
femi-breves at the right of two longues. Lee 

IIT. The point of increafing belongs to the binary divifion, 
and, between two equal notes, makes that fuperior which pre- 
cedes the double of that which follows. À 

‘IV. The point of divifion is placed before a femi-breve, fol- 
lowed by a breve in the perfeét time. It takes away a time from 
this breve, and makes it equal only to two femi-breves, inftead 


of three, : 
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V. If a femi-breve, between two points, fhould be followed 
by two or more breves in imperfect time, the fecond point tranf- 
fers its fignification to the laft of thefe breves, renders it perfect, 
and makes its powers three times. This is the point of tran- 
flation. 

VI. A point between two femi-breves, placed themfelves be- 
tween two breves or fquares in perfect time, takes a time from 
each of thefe breves, fo that each breve is only equal to two femi- 
breves inftead of three. This is the point of alteration. 

This fame point before a femi-breve, followed by two other 
femi-breves, between two breves or fquares, doubles the powers 
of the laft of thefe femi-breves.. 

As thefe ancient divifions of time into perfe& and imperfe@, 
are no longer ufed in mufic, all thefe fignifications of the point, 
which in reality are very confufed, have been long abolifhed. 

At prefent, the point, taken as a power of the “note, is always 
equal to the- half of that which precedes it. So, after the femi- 
breve, the’ point is equal toa minum; after the minum, to a 
crotchet 3 after the crotchet, to a demi-crotchet, &e. But this 
method of fixing the powers of a point is not certainly the beft 
that might be imagined, and often caufes ufelefs embarraflments. 

ORGAN-or STOP POINT. Is a kind of point which E 
have fpoken of at the word couronne. It is in relation to that 
kind of point that we generally call organ-points, thofe kinds of 
mufic, meafured or not meafured, written or not, and all thofe 
harmonic fucceffions which pafs on a fingle note of the bafs al- 
ways prolonged. (Vide Cadenza. ) 

When this fame point, furmounted by a couronne, is written 
on the laft note of an air, or a piece of mufic, it is then called 
final point, 

Laftly, there is another kind of point alfo, called detached 
points, which are placed iminediately above or below the head of 
the notes: Several are generally placed together, and this fhows, 
that the notes thus pointed fhould be marked by equal tones of 
the tongue, or bow, bold and detached. 

TO POINT. Is, by means of the point, to render alterna- 
tively long and fhort, the colle&tion of notes naturally equal ; 
fuch, for inftance, as a continuance of demi crotchets. To point 
them on the note, we add a point after the firit ; a double demi- 
crotchet on the fecond ; a point after the third; then a double 
crotchet ; and fo on. In this manner they keep, Ave by two, ne 
fame powers which they had before ; but this power is unequally 
diftributed between the two demi- crotchets, fo that the tft, or 
longue, has three quarters, and the fecond or breve, .the other 
quarter. To point them in- the execulign, we pals them a 

qual, 
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qual, according to thefe fame proportions, tho’ they fhould even 
be marked as equal, 

In the Italian mufic, all the demi-crotchets are always equal, 
unlefs they are marked as pointed. But in the French mufic we 
do not make the demi-crotchets exaétly equal but in the four 
timed meafure, In all the reft they are always pointed a little, 
uulefs it be written ‘ Equal demi-crotchets.” 

POLYCEPHALE. A fort of nome for the flutes, in honour 
of Apollo. 

The polycephale nome was invented, according to fome, by 
the fecond Phrygian Olympus, and, according to others, by 
Crates, a difciple of the fame Olympus. 

POLYMNASTIC. A name for flutes, invented, according 
to fome, by a woman named Polymnefte; and, according to 
others, by Polymneftus, fon of Colophonian Meles. 

POSITION. A part of the ftave, where a note is placed to 
fix the degree of elevation of the found which it reprefents. 

The notes, in conneétion with the lines, have only two different 
pofitions, viz. on a line, or in a fpace; and thefe pofitions are 
always alternative when we move, or diatonically fo. It is next 
the place which the line or fpace fills, and in conneëtion with the 
a which determines the real pofition of the note in a general 

ey. 
We call alfo pofition in the meafure, that time which is marked 
in beating, in lowering, or fixing the hand, and which is gene- 
yally called the ftroke. (Vide Thefis.) 

Lattly, we call pofition, in the playing of fleeve-inftruments, 
the place where the hand is placed on the fleeve, according to 
the tone on which we play. When we have the hand at the 
height of the fleeve againft the finger board, fo that the index is 
placed at a tane af the chord à jour, it is the natural pofition. 
When we loafen, we reckon the pofitions by diatonic degrees, 
which the hand is diftant from on the finger board. | 

POWER OF THE NOTES. Befides the pofition of the 
notes which marks its tone, they all have fome determined figure, 
which marks its duration on time, that is, which determines the 

owers of the notes, 

The invention of this is attributed to Jean de Muris, about 
the year 1330, for the Greeks had no other power of notes than 
the quantity of fyllables, which alone muft prove that they had 
no mufic purely inftrumental. However, P. Merfenne, who had 
read the works of Muris, affures us that he faw nothing to con- 
firm that opinion; and mylelf, after having read the greateft 

art, have not been more lucky than himtelf. Moreover, the 
examination of manulcripts, in the fourteenth age, which are a 
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the French king’s library, does not perfuade us to judge that the 
different figures of notes, which are found therein, were of fo 
new an inftitution. Laftly, it is difficult to be believed, that, 
during three hundred years and more, which have paffed between 
Gui Aretin and Jean de Muris, the mufic fhould have been en- 
tirely deprived of the rhyme and meafure, which are its fire and 
principal beauty, 

However it may be, it is certain, that the different powers of 
the notes are of very ancient invention. I find, in the earlieft 
times, five forts of figures for them, without reckoning the liga- 
ture and point. Thefe five are the maximum, the longue, the: 
breve, the femi-breve, and minime. See Plate A. Fig. I. 

All thefe different notes are black in the manufcript of Guil- 
Jaume de Machault. It is only fince the invention of painting, 
that they have thought of making them white, and adding new 
notes to diftinguifh the powers by the colour as well as the 
figure. 

The notes, tho’ figured the fame, had not always the fame 
equality. Sometimes the maximum was equal to two longues, 
or the longue to two breves; fometimes it was equal to three > 
this depended on the mode. (Vide Mode.) It was the fame 
thing with the breve, in conneétion with the femi-breve, and this 
depended on the time. (Vide Time.) Laftly, it was fimilar 
with the femi-breve, in conneétion with the minime, and this de- 
pended on the prolation. (Vide Prolation.) 

There were then double longue, perfe& longue, imperfeét 
longue, perfeët breve, changed breve, major femi-breve, and mi- 
nor femi-breve: feven different powers, to which four figures. 
only anfwer, without reckoning the maximum or minime, a note 
of more modern invention. (Vide thefe different words,) There 
were alfo feveral other methods of modifying the different powers 
of thefe notes, by the point, the ligature, and pofition of the 
tail (Vide Ligature, Plica, Port.) 

The figures which were added in the continuance of thefe five 
or fix firft, were the crotchet, the demi-crotchet, the triple, and 
even quadruple demi-crotchet, which would make eleven figures. 
in all; but as foon as it was the cuftom to feparate the meafures. 
by bars, all the figures of notes were abandoned, which were: 
equal to feveral meafures, as the maximum, which equalled eight $ 
the longue equal to four; and the breve to two. 

The temi-breve, which equals an entire meafure, is the longeft 
power of notes remaining in ufe, and on which all the powers of 
the other notes have been determined; and as the binary mea- 
fure, which had paffed a long time for lefs perfe&t than the ter- 
nary, took laftly the treble, and ferved as the bafs of all the 

other 
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other meafures; fo the fub-double divifion carried it on the fub- 
triple, which had alfo paffed as the moft perfeét : fometimes the 
femi-breve was not equal to three minums, but two only; the’ 
minum two crotchets ; the crotchets two demi-crotchets ; and for 
on to the quadruple demi-crotchet; unlefs in the cafes of ex- 
ception, where the fub-divifion has been preferved, and exprefied 
by the cypher 3 placed above or below the notes. 

The ligatures were alfo abolifhed at the fame time, at leaft in: 
regard to the changes which they produced in the power of the 
motes. The tails, in whatever manner they are placed, had no 
more than a fixed fenfe, and always the fame; and laftly, the 
fignification of the point was alfo bounded bv the half of the 
note, which is immediately before it. Such is the condition in 
which the figures of the notes have been placed, in regard te 
their powers, and where they aétually are. 

The equivalent filences are explained at the article Silence. 

The author of the differtation on modern mufic, finds all this 
to be ill imagined. I have faid, at the word Note, fome one of 
the reafons which he alledges. 

PRELUDE. A piece of fymphony, which ferves as an intros 
duétion and preparation to a piece of mufic. In which fenfe, 
the overtures of the opera are preludes; as alfo the ritournels, 
which are very often at the beginning of fcenes or monologues. 

Prelude is alfo a ftroke in finging, which paffes thro’ the prin- 
cipal chords of the tone, to announce it, to verify if the inftru- 
ment is in tune, &c. . 

TO PRELUDE. Is, in general, to fing or play fome ftroke 
of irregular fantafy, rather fhort, but- pafling by the effential 
chords of the tone, either to eftablifh or to difpofe the voice, or 
to place the hand well on an inftrument before the beginning of 
a piece of mufic. 

But on the organ and the harpfichord, the art of preluding is 
more confiderable. It is to compofe and play extempore pieces, 
filled with all that compofition has moft ingenious, in defign, in 
fugue, in imitation, modulation, and harmony. It is chiefly 
in preluding, that great muficians, exempted from that extreme 
flavery to rules, which the eye of the critic impofes on them on 
paper, makes thofe tranfitions fhine which ravifh the ear of the 
audience. Itis here that it is not fufficient to be a good com- 
pofer, or to poffefs one’s key well, or even to have a good and 
well exercifed hand: We muft, moreover, abound in that fire 
of genius, and that inventive ingenuity, which tind and execute 
inftantly the fubjeéts moft favourable to harmony, and moft flat- 
tering to the ear. It is by this grand art of preluding that ex- 
cellent organifts fhine in France; fuch as the Sicars Fe 
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and Daquin, who were ftill furpaffed by Monf. le Prince d’Ardofe, 
ambäflador of Naples, who, for vivacity of invention, and force 
of execution, éclipfes the moft illuftrious artifts, and caufes the 
admiration of connoiffeurs at Paris. . 

PREPARATION. The aét of preparing the diffonance. 
(Vide To Prepare.) eRe 

TO PREPARE. To prepare a diffonance, is to treat it in 
harmony, fo that, by favour of that which precedes, it may be 
lefs rough to the ear than it would be without this precaution 3 
According to this definition, every diffonance muft be prepared. 
But when, to prepare a diffonance, we require that the found 
which forms it fhould have imade a confonance before; in that 
cafe, there is fundamentally only one diffonance which is pre- 
pared, viz. the feventh. This preparation; moreover, is not at 
all neceffary in the fénfible concord, becaufe then the diflonance, 
being charaéteriftic, and in concord and mode, is fufficiently an- 
nouticed ; the ear attends to it, admits it, and is neither deceived 
en the concord, or its natural progrefs. But when the feventh 
is heard on the fundamental found, which is not effential to the. 
mode, we ought to prepare it to fuit every equivocation, to 
hinder the ear of the audience from inattention; and as this 
Concord of feventh is overthrown and combined in feveral me- 
thods, from thence alfo arife different methods, apparently, 
of preparation, which at bottom, however, always return to the 
ame. 

We rbuft confider thrèe things in the praétice of diflonances, 
viz. the concord which precedes the diffonance, that wherein it 
is found, and that which follows it. The preparation regards 
only the two others. For the third, vide To Save. 

When we would prepare a diffonance regularly, we muft chufe 
to arrive at the concord, fuch a continuance of the fundamental 
bats, that the found, which forms the diffonance, may be a pro 
Jongation in the ftrong time of a confonance, ftruck on a weak 
time in the precedent concord, which we call to fyncopate. 

From this preparation refult two advantages; viz. I. That 
there is neceffarily an harmonic conneétion between the two con- 
cords, fince the diflonance itfelf forms that conneétion ; and. 
fecondly, That this diflonance, being only the prolongation of a 
confonant found, becomes much leis rough to the ear than it 
would be on a found frefh ftruck. Herein, moreover, is all that 
is fought in the preparation, (Vide Cadence, Diffonance, Har- 
mony.) 

we fee, by what T have juft faid, that there is no part parti- 
cularly deflined in the preparation of the diffonance, than that 
atfelf which makes it heard; {o that if the treble founds the. 

= diflonance, 
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diffonance, it is dependant on it to fyncopate ; but if the diflo- 
Nance is in the bafs, the bafs muft fyncopaté. Tho’ there is 
nothing that can be more fimple, the mafters of compofition have 
terribly confufed it. There are diffonances never prepared, fuch 
as the fixth added: others which are prepared but feldom, fuch 
as the diminifhed feventh. 

. PRESTO, This word, written at the head of a piece of mu- 
fic, ‘denotes the quickeft and moft animated of the five principal 
movements eftablifhed in the Italian mufic. Prefto fignifies 
quick. Sometimes we exprefs à movement ftill quicker by the 
fuperlative preftiffimo. 

TO PRICK NOTES. ls to write mufic with charaéters 
deftined for that purpofe, and which are called notes. (Vide 
Notes. ) 

There is, in the method of marking mufic, an elegance of 
copy, which confifts lefs in the beauty of the note, than in a cer- 
tain exaétnefs to place all the figns fuitably, and which renders 
mufic, thus marked, much eafier to execute ; which has been exe 
plained at the word Copift. 

PRIMA INTENZIONE. A technical Italian word, which 
has no correfpondent in French, and which wants none, fince the 
idea which this word exprefles is not known in the French mufic. 
An air, a piece di prima intenzione, is that which is formed on a 
fudden, quite entire, and with all its parts in the mind of the 
compoler, as Pallas came completely armed from the brain of 
Jupiter. The pieces, d prima intenzione, are fuch uncommon 
ftrokes of genius, all whofe ideas are fo narrowly united, that 
they form, as it were, only one alone, and cannot be prefented to 
the mind without the other. They are fimilar to thofe long 
periods of Cicero, tho’ eloquent, the fenfe of which fafpended 
during all their duration, 1s determined only at the laft word, 
and which, confequently, have formed only one fingle thought in 
the mind of the author. There are, in arts, inventions produced 
by fuch efforts of genius, and all the reafonings of which, inti- 
mately united one with the other, cannot be formed fucceffively, 
but are neceflarily offered to the mind, all at the fame time, 
fince the firft, without the laft, would form no fenfe, Such is, 
for inftance, the invention of that prodigious machine of the 
Metizr a bas, which may be locked on, fays the philofopher wha 
has defcribed it in the Encyclopædia, as a fingle and only reafon- 
ing, the fabrication of whofe work is the conclufion, Thefe 
kinds of operations of the underitanding, which are difficultly 
explained, even by the analyfis, are pradigies for reafon, and are 
only conceived by a genius capable of producing them : Its effeé&t 


is always proportioned to the labours of the brain which they 
Ggg have 
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have coft ; and, in mufic, the pieces di prima intenzione, are the 
only ones which can caufe extafics, delights, thofe tranfports of 
the foul which convey the hearer from himfelf; we feel them; 
we enter into them at a moment; connoiffeurs can never be de- 
ceived inthem. At the end of one of thefe fublime pieces, rum 
through one of thefe extempore airs. All whofe phrafes have been 
compofed one after the other, or are only one phrafe changed 
into different tones, and whofe accompaniment is only a colleétion 
made without labour, and with whatever tafte this laft prece may 
be compofed, if the remembrance of the other leaves you any 
attention to beftow on it, it will be only to be frozen, as it 
were, and impatient for it, After an air di prima intenzione, 
every other mufic lofes its effect. 

PROGRESSION. A continued preportion, prolonged beyond 
three times. (Wide Proportion.) The continuances of equal 
intervals are all in progreffion, and it is in identifying the neigh- 
bouring terms of different progreflions, that we are able to com- 
plete the diatonic and chromatic fcale, by means of the modifi 
cation. (Vide Modification.) 

PROLATION. Is, in our ancient muftc, a method of deter- 
mining the power of femi-breve notes on that of the breve, or 
of the minime’s on that of the femi-breve. This prolation was 
marked after the cleff, and fometimes after the fign of the mode, 
by a circle or demi-circle, punctuated or not punétuated, ac- 
cording to the following rules. 

Confidering the fub-triple divifion always as the moft perfect, 
the prolation was divided ito perfcét and imperfect, and each 
into major or minor, in the fame manner as for the mode. 

The perfeét prolation was for the ternary meafure, and was 
marked by a point in the circle when it was major, that is, when: 
it denoted the conneëtion of the breve to the femi-breve ; or by 
a point in a demi-circle when it was minor, that is, when it ex- 

refled the connection of the femi-breve with the minime. 
Le Li and Pics The Plated 

The imperfect prolation was for the binary meafure, and was 
marked as the time by a fingle circle when major, or by a demi- 
circle when minor, See Fig. [V. and Fig. V. Plate I, 

Some other figns have teen fince added to the perfe& prolation. 


See 
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Befides the circle and demi-cirele, they made ufe of the ee 
L 
to exprefs the power of three {emi-breves, for that of the breve,, 


3 

and of the cypher —, to exprefs the powers of three minums for 
à 

the fcimebreve, 
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At prefent, all prolations are abolifhed. The fub-double di- 
wifion has gained the point over the fub-ternary ; and we muft 
have recourfe to exceptions and particular figns, to exprefs the 
divifion of any note into three others that are equal. (Vide Power. 
of the Notes.) 

We find, in the Academical Diétionary, that prolation figni- 
fies trill, I have never heard, ‘or read, any where elfe, that this 
word had fuch a fenfe. ‘ 

PROLOGUE. A kind of finaller. opera, which precedes the 
greater, announces it, and ferves. as its introduction. As the 
fubjeét of prologues is generally elevated, marvellous, magnifi- 
cent, and full of praifes, its mufic fhould be brilliant, harmo- 
nious, and more tender than pathetic. We ought not to drain, 
in the prologue, the grand movements we would excite in the 
piece; and the mufician muft, without being ffat and tirefome. 
in the delivery, ftill know how to manage fo as to fhew himfelf 
interefting and frefh in the body of the work. This gradation: 
is neither felt, or rendered by the generality of compofers, but 
it is ftill neceflary, tho’ difficult. The beft way would be, not to 
be in want of it, and to fupprefs entirely the prologues, which. 
only tire and hurry the fpeétator, or injure the intereft of the. 
piece, by employing the methods of interefting before-hand. 
The French opera’s are the only ones, which have preferved 
prologues : They, moreover, fuffer them only becaufe they dare 
not murmur againft the flatnefs which they contain. 

TO PROLONG A SOUND. Is, in finging, to. manage the 
voice, fo that we may continue it a long time without taking 
breath. There are two methods of prolonging a found: the 
firft, in fuftaining it always equally, which is generally done on 
lene’s, and laboured accompaniment ; the fecond, in ftrengthening: 
it, which is more ufed in paffages and trills. The firft method: 
requires more juftnefs, and the Italians prefer it: the fecond has 
more eclat, and pleafes the French more. 

PROPERLY. To fing or play properly, is to execute the me- 
lody with the ornaments fuitable to it. This melody being no- 
thing by the force only of the founds, and having no character 
by itfelf, takes one only by the affected turnings given to it in 
its execution. Thefe turnings, taught by the mafters of the 
tafte in finging, are what are called the graces of the french 
mufic. (Vide Graces.) 

PROPORTION. An equality between two conneétions. 
There are four kinds of connection, viz. the arithmetical, geo- 
metrical, harmonic, and counter-harmonic. We muft have the 
idea of thefe different proportions to underftand the calculations, 
with which authors have loaded the theory of mufic. 
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Let there be four times or quantities, a, b, c, d ; if the differs 
ence of the firft term a to the fecond b, is equal to the difference 
of the third c to the fourth d, thefe four terms are in arithme- 
tical proportion: fuch are, for inftance, the following numbers, 
2, 4 9,10: 

If, inftead of having regard to the difference, we compare 
thefe terms by the method of containing, or being contained ; 
if, for inftance, the firft a isto the fecond b, as the third c is to the 
fourth d, the proportion is geometrical: fuch is that which thefe 
four numbers forin, 2, 4, 8, 16. ; 

In the firft example, the excefs by which the firft term 2 1s 
furpaffed by the fecond 4, is 2; and the excefs by which the 
third 8 is furpafled by the fourth 10, is alfo 2: thefe four terms 
are then in arithmetical proportion. 

In the fecond example, the firft term 2 is the half of the fe- 
cond 43; and the third term 8 is alfo the half of the fourth 16 : 
thefe four terms are then in geometrica } proportion. 

A proportion, whether arithmetical or geometrical, is called 
inverfe or reciprocal ; when after having compared the firft term 
with the fecond, we do not compare the third with the fourth, 
as in direét proportion, but the fourth with the third, and the 
conneétion being thus taken, are found equal, Thefe four num- 
bers, 2, 4, 8, 6, are in reciprocal arithmetical proportion; and 
thefe four, 2, 4, 6, 3, are in reciprocal geometrical proportion. 

When, in a dire&t proportion, the fecond term, or confequence 
of the firft conneétion, is equal to the firft term, or antecedent 
of the fecond couneétion, thefe two terms being equal, are taken 
for the fame, and written only once inftead of twice. So in 
this arithmetical proportion, 2, 4, 4, 6, inftead of writing the 
number 4 twice, we write it but once, and the proportion is 
placed thus, = 2, 4, 6. . 
| In the fame manner, in this geometrical proportion, 2, 4::4, 8, 
inftead of writing 4 twice, we write only one, in this manner, 
== 2, 4, 8. 

When the confequence of the firft conneftion ferves as ane 
tecedent to the fecond, and the proportion is placed in three 
times, this proportion is called thorough, becaufe, between the 
fecond references which form it, there is no interruption found 
therein, when it is placed in four times. 

Thefe three terms = 2, 4; 6, are in thorough arithmetical 
proportion, and thefe other three = 2, 4, 8, are in thorough ge- 
ometrical proportion, When a thorough proportion is prolonged, 
that is, when it has more than three times, or two equal refer- 
ences, it is called progieflion. 

So thefe four terms, 2, 4, 6, 8, form an arithmetical progref~ 
fon, which may be prolonged as much as we pleafe, in adding 
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the difference to the laft term; and thefe four terms, 2, 4, 8, 16, 
form a geometrical progreffion, which may be prolonged in the 
fame manner, as much as we pleafe, in doubling the laft term, 
or in general, by multiplying it by the quotient of the fecond 
term, divided by the firft, which quotient is called the expofition 
of the conneétion or progreffion. 

When three terms are fuch as the firft to the third, as the dif 
ference of the firft to the fecond is to the difference of the fecond 
to the third, thefe three terms form a kind of proportion, called 
harmonic. Such are, for inftance, thefe three numbers, 3, 4, 63 
for as the firft 3 is the half of the third 6 ; in the fame manner the 
excefs 1 of the fecond on the firft, is the half of the excefs 2 of 
the third on the fecond. 

Laftly, when three terms are fuch, that the difference of the 
firft to the fecond is in the difference of the feeond to the third, 
not as the firft is to the third, as in harmonic proportion, but, 
on the contrary, as the third is to the firft, then thefe three terms 
form together a kind of proportion, called counter harmonic pro- 
portion. So thefe three numbers, 3, 5, 6, are in counter kar- 
monic proportion. 

Experience has fhewn, that the conneétions of three chords, 
founding the perfeét major concord third together, formed be- 
tween themfelves, the fort of proportion which, on that account, 
was called harmonic ; but this is a pure propriety of numbers, 
which has no affinity with the founds, or with their effect, on 
the auditive organ; fo the harmonic and counter harmonic pro- 
portion belong no more to the art than arithmetical proportion, 
or the geometrical, which are even of much greater utility. 
We mutt always think, that the proprieties of abftraëted quanti- 
ties are not proprieties of founds; and not feek, in imitation 
of Pythagoreans, fome filly chimerical analogies between things 
of different natures, which have only conneétions of convention 
between them. 

PROPRIETY. The execution of the air with the ornaments 
fuitable to it, and which are called graces in finging. (Vide 
Graces.) 

PROSLAMBANOMENOS, Was, in ancient mufic, the 
flatteit found of all the fyftem, a tone below the hypate hypaton. 

This name fignifies fuper-mumerary, acquired or added, be- 
caufe the chord which renders that found was added below all the 
tetrachords to continue the diapafon, or the oétave with the mefis ; 
and the diapafon or double oétave, with the nete-hyperboleon, 
which was the fharpeft chord of all the fyftem. (Vide Syftem.) 

PROSODIAC. The profodiac nome was fung in honour of 


ars, and was, they fay, invented by Olympus. 
eh ioe. Sie aa PROSODY, 
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PROSODY. A kind of nome for flutes, and peculiar to the 


cäntics which wére fung, amongft the Grecks, at the entrance of 
facrifices. Plutarch attributes the invention of profodies ta 
Clonas, of Tegæa, according to the Arcadians, and Thebes, ac- 
‘cording to Boetius. 

PROTESIS. The paufe of a long time in ancient mufic, 
with the difference of the limma, which was the paufe of a fhort 
time. 

PYTHAGOREANS. The name of one of the two feéts into 
which the Theoricians were divided in the Greek mufic: it 
took its name from Pythagoras, its chief, as the other fe& took 
Hs name from Ariftoxenes. 

The Pythagoreans fixed all the intervals, as well confonant 
as diffonant, by the calculation of connections. The Ariftox- 
enians, on the contrary, faid that they appealed to the judgment 
of the ear. But, at bottom, their difpute was only a difpute of 
words; and under more fimple denominations, the halves or 
fourths of the tone, amongft the Ariftoxenians, either fignified 
nothing, or required no calculations lefs compofed than thofe of 
the limma, comma’s, and apotomes, fixed by the Pythagoreans. 
In propofing, for inftance, to take the half of a tone, what did 
an Ariftoxenian propofe ? Nothing on which the ear could place 
a fixt judgment. Either he knew not what he would fay, or 
propofed to find a medium proportionate between 8 andg. This 
proportionate medium if the fquare root of 72, and this fquare 
root is an irrational number, there was no other poffible method 
of affigning this half of the tone but by geometry ; and this ge- 
ometrical method was not more fimple than the references, from. 
number to number, calculated by the Pythagoreans. The fun- 

icity of the Ariftoxenians was only apparent; jt was 4 fimpli- 
city fimilar to that of the fyftem ef Monf. Boifgelou, of which E 
fhall {peak hereafter. (Vide Interval, Syftem.) | 
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UADRUPLE DEMI GROTCHET. A note of mufic, 
equal to the fourth of a demi-crotchet, or the half of a 
double demi-crotchet: Sixty-four quadruple demi-crotchets are 
neceffary for a four timed meafure; but a meafure is feldom 
filled, or even a time, with that kind of note, (Vide Power 
of the Notes.) 
The quadruple demi-crotchet is almoft always united witiy 
other notes of equal or different powers, and is thus figured : 


or + Ittakes its name from four ftrokes, or pa- 


tenthefis’s, which it bears. 

QUANTITY. This word, in mufc as well as in profody, 
does not fignify the number ef notes or fyllables, but the relative 
duration which they ought to have. The quantity produces the 
rhyme, as the accent produces the intonation. From the rhyme 
and intonation tefults the melody. (Vide Melody.) 

QUARREE or BREVE. A kind of note formed thus, [. 
and which takes its name from its figure. In our ancient mufic, 
it was fometimes equal to three femi-breves, and fometimes two, 
accordingly as the prolation was perfect and imperfeé&t. (Vide 
Prolation.} 

The quarree, however, is always equal to two femi-breves, 

ut it is very teldom ufed. 

QUARTER OF A MINIME REST. A power of filence, 
which, in the Italian mufic, is figured thus, y, in the French 
=; and which denotes, as its name exprefles, the fourth part 
of a minime reft, that is, the equivalent of a double demi- 
crotchet. (Vide Minime Reft, Power of the Notes.) 

QUARTER OF A FONE. An interval introduced into 
the enharmonic genus, by Ariftoxenes, and whofe computation 
is fordato. (Vide Enharmonic, Scale, &c.) 

We have neither in the ear, or in harmonic calculations, any 
principle which can furnifh us the exaét interval of the quarter 
of a tone; and when we confider what geometrical operations 
are neceflary to determine it on the monochord, we are nearly 
tempted to fufpeét that we have, perhaps, never toned, and never 
fhall tone the quarter of a tone juft, either by the voice, or any 
inftrument. 

The muficians call alfo the quarter of a tone, the interval 
which from two notes at a tone from each other, is found he- 
tween the B flat of the fuperior, and the diefis of the inferio, 
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an interval which the modification caufes to vanifh, but whicld 
the calculation may determine. 

This fourth of a tone is of two kinds, viz. the major enhar- 
monic, in the connedtion of 576 to 625, which is the comple- 
ment of two femi-tones to the major tone ; and the enharmoitic 
minor, in the computation of 125 to 128, which is the comple- 
ment of the two fame femi-tones minor with the minor tone. 

QUATUOR. This is the name given to pieces of vocal and 
inftrumental mufic, which are of four reciting parts. (Vide 
Parts.) There are no true quatuors, or they are to no purpofe. 
In a good quatuor, the parts muft be almoft always alternative, 
becaufe, in every concord, there are only two parts, at the moft, 
which form an air, and which the ear can diftinguifh at the fame 
‘time: the two others are only as a filling up; and we ought 
never to place any filling up in a quatuor. 

QUINQUE. A name given to pieces of vocal and inftru- 
mental mufic, which are of five reciting parts. Since there is 
no true quatuor, for a much better reafon, there is no veritable 
quinque. Each of thefe words, tho’ paffed from the Latin to 
the French, are pronounced as in Latin. 

QUICK. In Italian Prefto. - This word, at the head of an 
air, denotes the quickeft of all the movements ; and it has after 
it only its fuperlative preftifimo, or prefto aflai, or very faft. 
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ry ANZ DES VACHES. A celebrated air among the Swifs, 
and which their young-herd{man play on the bag-pipe, 
while they keep their herds on the mountains. (Vide Mufic.) 
RAVALEMENT. The keys, or fyftem a ravalement, is that 
which, inftead of being bounded by four oétaves, as the ordinar 
key, is extended to five, adding a fifth below the ut, a fourth 
above it, and by this means comprehending five oftaves between 
the two fa’s. The word ravalement comes from the organ and 
harpfichord makers, and thofe are the only inftruments on which 
we can comprchend five ofiaves. The fharp inftruments pafs 
even the ut feldom above, without playing falfe; and the con- 
cord of the baffes does not permit them to pafs the ut below. 
RE. A fyllable by which we fol fa the fecond note of the 
gamut. This note, in natural, is expretled by the letter D. 


(Vide D and Gamut.) 
RECHERCHE, 
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RECHERCHE. A kind of prelude, or fantafy on the organ 
dr harpfichord, in which the mufician affe@ts to fearch for, and 
pather, the principal ftrokes of harmony and mufic, which have 
been executed, or which are going fo to be in a concert. This 
1s ordinarily made immediately without preparation, and, confe- 
quently, requires a great deal of fkill. 

The Italians call recherches, or cadences, thofe arbitrii, or 
organ points, which the finger takes the liberty of making on 
certain notes of his part, fufpending his part, paffing thro” the 
different chords of the mode, and even in going out fometimes, 
according to the different ideas of his genius, and the turns of 
his throat, whilft all the accompaniment ceafes, till he thinks it 
proper to finifh. | 

RECITAL. The general name of all that is fung with a fingle 
voice. We fay, a recital of the bafs, a recital of counter-tenors 
This word is applied, in this fenfe, to inftruments: We fay, a 
tecital of the violin, the flute, the hautboy. In a word, to recite, 
is to fing or play alone on any part, in oppofition to the choir, 
or fymphony in general, wherein feveral fing or play the fame 
part in unifon. 

We may alfo call recital, the part wherein the principal fub- 
je&t reigns, and of which all the reft are only the accompaniment. 
They have placed, in the Diétionary of the French Academy» 
‘© The recitals are not at all fubjeét to the meafure as the airs.’ 
A recital is often an air, and, confequently, meafured, —Quere, 
Can the Academy, perhaps, have confounded the recital with 
the recitative ? 

RECITING. A reciting part is that which is fung by a fin~ 
gle voice, or played by a fingle inftrument, in oppofition to the 
parts of fymphony and chorus, which are executed in unifon by 
feveral concertants. (Vide Recital.) | 
ne rN The aétion of reciting mufic. (Vide To 

ecite. 

TO RECITE. Is to fing or play alone in mufic. To exes 
cute a recital. (Vide Recital.) 

RECITATIVE,. A difcourie recited in a mufical and harmo= 
nious tone. It is a method of finging which approaches nearly 
to {peech, a declamation in mufic, in which the mufician fhould 
imitate, as much as poffible, the inflexions of the declaiming 
voige, This air is called recitative, becaufe it is applied to narra 
tion, ‘recital, and is ufed in the dramatic dialogue. They have 
placed :in the Dictionary of the Academy, that the recitative 
fhould be.uttered diftinétly: There are recitatives which fhould 
be fo, and others which fhould be fuftained. 

The perfe&ion of the recitative depends much on the charaéter 
of the lauguage; the more the language is accented and melo- 
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dious, the more the recitative is natural, and.draws near to real dif 
courfe : it is only the accents marked in a language truly’ mufical > 
but in a heavy, flat, and unaccented language, the recitative is 
only notes, cries, pfalmody.: The words are no longer difco- 
vered. Here, I think, is the only true principle, drawn from the 
nature of the thing, on which, we ought to: fix, to judge of the 
recitative, and compare that of one language to another, viz. that 
the beft recitative is that wherein we fing the leaft. 

Amongft the Greeks, all their poetry was in recitative, be- 
caufe, the language being melodious, it was fufficient to add to 
it the cadencé of the metré, and the fuftained recitation, to ren- 
der this recitation entirely mufical ; from whence it comes, that 
thofe who verify call it finging. This cuftom, having ridicu- 
loufly paffed into other languages, caufes the poet to fay, I fing, 
when there is no finging in the cafe. The Greeks could fing in 
fpeaking ; but amongft us we muft either fing or {peak : we can~ 
not do both at the fame time. ?Tis this very diftinétion which 
Has rendered the recitative neceflary for us. The mufic predo- 
minates too much.in our airs; the poetry is almoft forgotten ;, 
our lyric dramas are too much fung tobe fo always. An opera, 
which fhould be only a colleétion of airs, would tire almoft as: 
much as a whole fingle air of the fame length. We muft divide 
and feparate the airs by converfation ; but this converfation fhould 
ke modified by mufic. The ideas fhould’ change, but the lan- 
guage muft continue the fame. This language being once given, 
to change it in the courfe of a piece, would be to fpeak half 
French, half German. The paffage from difcourfe to the air, 
and reciprocally, is too unequal. It difgufts nature and the ear 
at the fame time; true interlocution fhould fpeak or fing; they 
cannot do alternatively one andthe other. ‘Fhe recitative, more- 
over, is the method of union between the air and the words; 
it is that which feparates and diftinguifhes the airs; which quiets 
the ear, aftonifhed at what preceded; and’ difpofes it to tafte 
what follows. Laftly, "tis by affiftance of the recitative, that 
what is only dialogue, recital, narration in the drama, may be 
rendered without going out of the given language, and without 
difplacing the eloquence of the airs. 

The recitative is not meafured in finging. This meafure, 
which charaéterifes the airs, would {poil the reciting declamation.: 
kk is the accent, whether grammatical or oratorical, which ought 
alone to direét the flownefs or rapidity of the founds; in the 
fame manner alfo their elevation or lowering. The compofer, 
in making the recitative on fome determined meafure, has no- 
thing in view but to fix the correfpondence of the thorough bafs: 
and mufic, and to denote, nearly, how the quantity of the fyl- 
fables fhould be mark’d, cadenc’d, and the RES The 
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Ftalians never make ufe, for their recitative, of any but the four- 
tim’d meafure; but the French intermix their’s of all forts of 
meafures. 

Thefe laft number the cleff alfo with all kinds of tranfpofitions, 
as well as for the recitative as for the airs, which the Italians do 
not; but they always mark the recitative in natural: The quan= 
tity of modulations with which they are loaded, and the promp- 
ütude of the tranfitions, caufing that the tranfpofition fuitable to 
One tone is not fo to thofe in which it paffes, would multiply the 
accidents on the fame notes too much, and would render the re- 
citative almoft impoffible to follow, and very difficult to be 
marked. 

In effe@, it is in the recitative that we ought to make ufe of 
the moft laboured harmonic tranfitions, and the moft ingenious 
modulations. The airs, offering only a fentiment, and an image, 
enchofed, laftly, within fome unity of expreffion, do not permit 
the compofer to be diftant from the principal tone; and if he 
wifhed to modulate much in fo fhort a fpace, he would offer only 
murdered phrafes, without union, tafte, or melody: A fault very 
common in the French and German mufic. 

But in the recitative, where the expreflions, the fentiments, the 
ideas, vary every inftant, we ought to make ufe of modulations 
equally varied, which may reprefent, by their contextures, the 
fucceffions expreffed by the difcourfe of the recitant. The in- 
flexions of the fpeaking voice are not bounded by mufical in= 
tervals. They are uncontrouled, and impoffible to be determined. 
Not being able then to §x them with a certain precifion, the 
mufician, to follow the words, fhould, at leaft, imitate them as 
much as pofhble; and for the purpofe of conveying to the mind 
of the audience the idea of intervals and accents, which cannot 
be expreffed in notes, he has recourfe to tranftions which {up- 
pole them: If, for inftance, the interval of the major or minor 
demi-tong is neceffary, he will not mark them; he cannot : but 
he will give you the idea of them by the affiftance of an enhar- 
monic paflage. A motion of the bats is often fufficient to change 
all the ideas, amd to give the recitative that accent and inflexion, 
which the aétor is unable to execute. ; 

In regard to what remains, as it is neceflary for the audience 
to be attentive to the recitative, and not the bafs, which ought 
to form its effet without being liftened to, it thence follows, 
that the bafs fhould continue in the fame note as long as poffble 5 
for it is in the moment that its note changes, and it ftrikes 
another chord, that it is attended to. Thefe moments being 
uncommon and well chofen, do not ufe any great effect; they 
remove the fpeétator lefs frequently, and leave him more eafñly 
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in the perfuafion, that be hears fpeaking only, tho’ the harmony 
fhould continually a& on his ear. Nothing denotes a worfe re- 
citative than thefe baffes perpetually leaping, which run from 
demi-crotchet to demi-crotchet after this harmonic fucceflion, 
and form, under the melody of the voice, another kind of me- 
lody more flat and tirefome. The compofer fhould know the 
art of prolonging and varying his concords on the fame note of 
the bafs, and change them only in the moment when, the in- 
flexion of the recitative, becoming more lively, receives greater 
effe& by this change of bafs, and prevents the audience from 
taking notice of it. 

The recitative fhould ferve only to unite the contexture of the 
drama, to feparate and give weight to the airs, .to prevent the 
wearinefs which the continuance of a great noife would caufe ; 
but however eloquent the dialogue may be, however energic and 
ingenious the recitative may be, it ought to continue no longer 
than is neceffary to its objet, becaufe it is not in the recitative 
that the charm of mufic aéts, and that the opera was inftituted 
only to difplay this charm. Moreover, it is in this that.the 
error of the Italians lies, who, by the extreme length of their 
fcenes, make an ill ufe of this recitative, However beautiful it 
may be in itfelf, it tires, becaufe it continues too long ; and that 
it is only to hear the recitative that we go to the opera. 

Demofthenes fpeaking the whole day, would tire in the end : 
but it would not thence follow, that Demofthenes was a tirefome 
orator, Thofe who fay that the Italians find their recitative 
bad, fay it very frankly ; fince, on the contrary, there is no part 
an mufic of which the connoifleurs make fuch great account, and 
on which they are fo difficult. It is even fufficient to excel in 
this fingle part, were we but middling in every other, to be raifed 
in that country to the rank of the moft illuftrious artift, and 
the celebrated Porpora, was only immortalifed by that method. 

I add, that tho’ we do not feek in general in the recitative for 
the fame energy of expreffion as in the airs, it is ftill found 
fometimes ; and when it is found, it forms a greater effet than 
im the airs themfelves, There are good opera’s, where fome 
principal piece of recitative excites the admiration of connoif- 
feurs, and an intereft in the whole fpeétacle : The effeét of thefe 
pieces fhows fufficiently that the fault imputed to the genus, lies 
only in the method of treating it. 

Monf. Tartini relates having heard, in 1714, at the opera. 
houfe in Ancona, a piece of recitative of one fingle line, and 
without any accompaniment but the bafs, form a prodigious ef. 
fe&, not only on the profeffors of the art, but on all the fpeéta- 
tors. 46 Jt was, fays he, at the beginning of the third a@. At 
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€ each reprefentation, a profound filence amongft the whole au- 
ff dience announced the approach of this terrible piece. The 
** faces grew pale; they felt themfelves fhiver; and they beheld 
** each other with a kind of terror: It was neither tears nor 
‘€ groans; it was a certain fenfation of rough and difdainful 
** rigour, which troubled the foul, confined the heart, and froze 
“* the blood.” We fhould tranfcribe the original paflage : thefe 
effects are fo little known on our theatre, that our language is 
almoft incapable of expreffing them. 

L’Anno quatordecimo del Secolo prefente nel dramma che fi 
reprefentava in Ancona, v’era fu’l principio dell’ Attoterzo una 
riga di recitativo non accompagnato da altri ftromenti che dal 
baffo: per cui, tanto in noi profeffori, quanto negli afcoltanti, fi 
deftava una tal e tanta commozione di animo, che tutti fi guarda- 
vano in faccia l’un l’altro, per la evidente mutazione di colore 
che fi faceva in ciafcheduno di noi.  L’Effetto non era di pianto 
(mi recordo beniflimo che le parole erano di fdegno); ma di un 
certo rigore e freddo nel fangue, che di fatto turbava l’animo. 
Tredeci volte fi recito il dramma, e fempre fegui l’effeto fteflo 
univerfalmente : di che era fegno palpabile il fommo previo fden- 
210, con cui l’uditorio tutto fi apparecchiava a goderne |’effetto. 

RECITATIVE ACCOMPANIED. Is that to which, be- 
fides the thorough bafs, is added an accompaniment of violins. This 
accompaniment, which cannot by any means be fyllabic, toge- 
ther with the rapidity of the utterance, is generally formed of 
long notes fuftained on entire meafures ; and we write, for this 
purpofe, on ail the parts of the fymphony, the word foftenuto, 
chiefly in the bafs, which, without that, would ftrike only flat 
and detached ftrokes at each change of the note, as in the ordi- 
nary recitative; whereas we muft, in that cafe, prolong and fuf- 
tain the founds, the whole power of the notes. When the ac- 
companiment is meafured, this obliges us to meafure the recita- 
tive, which then follows and accompanies in fome kind of ac= 
companiment. 

RECITATIVE MEASUR’D. Thefe twa words are contra- 
diétory. Every recitative, wherein we find any other meafure 
than that of the verfes, is no longer recitative. But an ordinary 
recitative is often changed on a fudden in mufic, and takes from 
meafure and melody, whatever is marked in writing on the parts 
a tempo, or a battula. This contraft, this well managed change, 
produces furprifing effe&ts, In the courfe of a recitative, a tender 
and plaintive reflexion takes the mufical accent, and is difplayed 
inftantly hy the fweeteft inflexions of the mufic ; then, being cut 
in the {ame manner by fome other lively and impetuous reflexion, 
it ig roughly interrupted to take, at a moment, the whole utter- 
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ance of the words; Thefe fhort and meafured pieces, accom- 
-panied, in general, with flutes and horns, are not uncommon ig 
grand Italian recitatives. ( 

The recitative is allo méafured when the accormpaniment with 
which it is charged, being tuneful and meafured itfelf, obliges the 
recitant to conform his voice to it. It is lefs than a meafured 
recitative, than, as I have faid above, a recitative accompanying 
the accompaniment. 

RECITATIVE CONFIN®D. Is that which, being intermixt 
with rittornels and ftrokes of fymphony, confines, as it were, the 
recitant and orcheftra, one towards the other, fo that they ought 
to be attentive in a mutual degree. Thefe alternative pañlages 
of recitative and melody, clothed with all the eclat of the or- 
chéftra, are the moft touching, moft ravifhing, and moft energic 
parts of the modern meafure. The ator agitated, tranfported 
with a paflion which does not fuffer him to go through his fpeech, 
is interrupted, breaks off, makes a ftop, during which time the 
orcheftra {peaks for him; and thefe filences, thus filled, affeé the 
audience infinitely more than if the aétor himfeif fpoke all that 
the mufic makes them underftand. Thus far, the French mufic 
has not been able to make any ufe of the confined recitative. 
‘Fhey have endeavoured to give fome idea of it in a fcene, Dg 
Devin. du Village ; and it appears, that the public has found, that 
a fituation, when lively and thus managed, became much more 
anterefting, What would not the confined recitative do in grand 
and pathetic fcenes, if fo great an acquifttion can be drawn from 
it in a ruftic and jocular genus. 

RECLAME or CATCH WORD. Is, in church-mufjc, that 
part of the anfwer which is re-begun after the verfe. (Vide 
Anfwer.} | 

REDOUBLED. We call a redoubled interval, every fimple 
änterval carried in its oëtave. So the thirteenth, compofed of a 
fixth and oétave, is a redoubled Gxth; and the fifteenth, which 
as an o€tave added to the cétave, is a redoubled oftave. When, 
inftead of an ottave, we add two, the interval is triple; and 
quadruple when three are added. 

Every interval, whofe name paffes feven in number, is always 
at leaft redoubled. To find the fmple gf any rédoubled interval, 
throw out feven as often as yeu Can from the name of this in- 
terval, and the remainder will be the name of the f{mple inter- 
val. From thirteen throw gut feven, fix remains ; fo the thir- 
reenth is a redoubled fixth. From fifteen take away twice feven, 
or fourteen, one remains; 19 the fifteenth is a tripled unifon 
oz doubled oftave, 
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Reciprocallv, to redouble any fimple interval, add to it feven, 
and you will have the name of the fame redoubled interval To 
triple a fimple interval, add to it fourteen, (Vide Interval.) 

REDUCTION. A colleétion of notes diatonically defcending. 
The term, as well as its contrary deduction, is no longer ufed 
but in church-mufc. ; 

RELATION. A conneétion which the two founds that form 
an interval have with one another, confidered by the genus of that 
interval, The relation is juft when the interval is juft, major or 
minor: it is falfe, whether fuperfluous or diminifhed. (Vide 
Fnterval.) 

Amongft falfe relations, we confider as fuch in harmony, thofe 
only whofe two founds cannot enter into the fame mode. So the 
triton, which in melody is a falfe relation, is not fo in harmony 
but when one of the founds which form it is a chord unknowe 
to the mode. The diminifhed fourth, tho’ banifhed from: har< 
mony, is not always a falfe relation. The diminifhed and fu- 
perfluous oétaves, being not only intervals banifhed front har- 
mony, but alfo impraéticable in the mode, are always falfe rela- 
tions, [t is the fame thing with the diminifhed and fuperfuous 
thirds and fixths, tho’ the laft be admitted at prefent. 

In former times falfe relations were forbidden; at prefent, 
they are almoft all permitted in melody, but not in harmony. 
We may, however, make them underftood, provided that one af 
the two founds, which form a falfe relation, be not admitted as 
à note of tafte, and not as the conftitutive part ef the concerd. 

We call alfo enharmonic relation, between two chords which 
are at a tone of interval, the conneëtion which is found between 
the diefis of the inferior, and that of the fuperior. It js by the 
modification, the fame touch on the organ and harpfichord ; but 
n rigour, it is not the fame found, and there is between them an 
enharmonic interval. (Vide Enharmonic.) 

REMISS. Remifs founds are thofe which have little ftrength, 
thofe which, being very flat, cannot be rendered but by very 
loofe chords, or heard very near. Remifs is oppofed to intenfe ; 
and there is this difference between remifs and weak, in the fame 
manner as between: intenfe and ftrong, that low and high are faid 
of the fenfation which the found conveys to the ear, whereas 
intenfe and remifs are rather connedted with. the caufe that pro- 
duces it. 

RENVOI. A fign figured at will, placed commonly above 
the ftave, which correfponding with another fimilar gn, maiks 
that we muft, whence is the fecond, return where the firft is, 
and from thence follow until we find the final point. (Vide 
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REPERCUSSION. A frequent repetition of the fame founds, 


This is what happens in every modulation well determined ; where 
the effential chords of the mode, thofe which compofe the har- 
monic triad, fhould be reftruck oftener than any of the ref. 
Amongft the three chords of this triad, the two extremes, that 
is, the final and dominant, which are properly the repercuffion 
of the tone, fhould be oftener ftruck than that of the middle, 
which is only the repercuffion of the mode, 

: REPETITION. An effay particularly made of a piece of mu- 
fic, which is to be executed in public. Repetitions are neceffary 
to certify that the copies are exaët, that the actors may forefee 
their parts, that they may concert together and accord, that they 
may exprefs the fpirit of the work, and render faithfully what 
they have to fpecify. Repetitions ferve the compofer alfo to 
judge of the effect of his piece, and make the changes it may 
want. 

REPLIQUE. This term in mufic fignifies the fame thing as 
the oétave. (Vide Oëtave.) Sometimes, in compofition, the 
unifon of the fame note is alfo called replique, in two different 

arts. 
E There are neceffarily repliques in each concord, throughout the 
whole of mufic of more than four parts. (Vide Unifon.) 

REPEAT. Every part of an air which is repeated twice is 
galled by this term. It is in this fenfe that we fay the firft repeat 
of an overture is flat, and the fecond gay. Sometimes alfo, by 
repeat, we underftand only the fecond part of an air. We fay 
alfo, that the repeat of Dardanus’s beautiful minuet is worth no- 
thing. Laftly, repeat is alfo each of the parts of a rondeau, 
which has often three, and fometimes more, the firft of which 
only is repeated. 

In notes we call repeat a fign, which marks that the part of 
the air which precedes it fhould be repeated, which prevents the 
trouble of writing it twice. In this fenfe, we diftinguifh two 
repeats, the greater and fimaller, The greater repeat is figured 
in the Italian manner, by a double perpendicular bar, with two 
points beyond each fide ; or in the ae by two perpendicular 
bars, a little more diftant, which traverfe the whole ftave, and 
between which a point is placed in each fpace; but this fecond 
method is gradually abolifhed: for, not being able to imitate 
the Italian mufic entirely, we, at leaft, take the words and figns ; 
as thofe youths who think they follow Voltaire’s flyle by imita- 
ting his orthography. 

This repeat, thus punétuated on the right and left, generally 
denotes, that we muft begin again twice, as well the part which 
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precedes as that which follows, for which reafon, it is generally 
found near the middle of paffe pieds, minuets, gavots, &c. : 
When the repeat has points on the left only, it is for the repeti- 
tion of that which precedes ; and when on the right, it is for the 
repetition of what follows. It would be at leaft to be wifhed, that this 
Convention, adopted by fome, was entirely eftablifhed, for it appears 
to me very convenient. Vide the form of thefe different repeats. 
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Ja the Italian Form. In the French Form. 
_ The fmaller repeat is, when after a greater repeat we begin 
fome others of the laft meafures before we finifh. There are no 
peculiar figns to the fmaller repeat, but we commonly ufe fome 
fign of the Renvoi figured above the ftave. (Vide Rerivoi.) 

We muft take notice, that thofe who mark correétly always 
take care that the laft note of a repeat be exaétly conneéted for 
the meafure; both to that which begins the fame ‘repeat, atid to 
that which begins the following, when there is one. If the tefe- 
rence of thefe notes does not exactly fill the meafure; after the 
hote Which terminates a repeat, we: add two or three notes of 
that which ought to be re-begun, until we have fufficieritly fpe- 
cified how the meäfure is to be filled: Moreover, as at the end 
of a firft part, we have firft the firft part to repeat, tlien the fe- 
cond part to begin; and as that is not always done in times, or 
fimilar parts of times, we are often obliged to mark the final of 
the firft repeat twice ; one before the fign of repéat, with the firft 
hotes of the firft part; the other, after the fame fign, to begin the 
fecond part. We then draw a chapeau or half-circle after that 
firft final until its repetition, to denote that the fecond time we 
muft pais, as null, all that is comprifed under the demi-circle. 1 
cannot render this explanation more clear, fhorter, or more exaéty 
but the following method will fhow it more perfedtly. 
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RESONNANCE. A prolongation or. reflection, of; the founds 


whether by the continued vibrations of the chords of an inftru- 
ment, or by the. tinkling of a fonorous body, or the colliffion of 
the air enclofed in a wind inftrument. (Vide Sound, Muñc, 
Tnftrument.) ; 

Elliptic and parabolic vaults refound ; that is, reflect the found. 
(Vide Eccho.) es 

According to Monf. Dodart, the nofe, mouth, and its parts, 
as the palate, the tongue, the teeth, the lips, have no conncétion, 
with the tone of the voice; but their effect is very great in re- 
fonnance. (Vide Voice.). , , 

A very fenfible example is drawn from a maple inftrument, 
called guimbard, which, if we hold. it with the fingers, and ftrike. 
on the languette or tongue, will give no found; but, if holding it, 
between the teeth, we do the fame, it will render a found, which, 
is varied by confining it more or les, and is heard very far, par- 
ticularly in the bafs. 

In chord inftruments, fuch as the harpfichord, the violin, the. 
violincello, the found comes from the chord only ; but the refon- 
nance depends on the cafe of the inftrumént. i 

RESPONSE. A kind of redoubled ancient, which is fung in 
the Roman Church after the morning leffon, and which finifhes 
in the method of a. rondeau by a repeat, called reclame. 

The air of the refponfe ought to be more ornamented: than. 
that of an ordinary ancient, without, however, going out of the 
flat melody, or of that of the mode which we have chofen, It 
is not, however, neceflary for the verfe of a refponfe to be! ter- 
minated by the final note of the mode: Itis fufficient that this 
final terminates the retponfe itfelf. Gree ati 

RESPONSE. Is alfo, in a fugue, the entrance of the fubje&. 
by another part, after the firft has made it to be heard ; but it is 
particularly in a counter fugue, the entrance of the fubjeét varied 
from that which has been juft heard. (Vide Fugue, Counter 
Fugue.) . | 

REST. A kind of thick bar which perpendicularly traverfes 
one or more lines of the ftave, and which, according to the num- 
ber of lines which it comprchends, exprefies a greater or {mall 
quantity of meatures, which ought to be paffed in filence, 

Anciently there were as many kinds of refts as different powers 
of the notes, from the femi-byeve, which is equal to a meafure, 
to the maximum, which equals eight, and whofe duration, in fi- 
lence, was empowered by a reft, which, going of from one line, 
traverfed three fpaces, and joined the fourth line, = | 

At prefent, the greateft reft is of four meatures. This ref, 
going ay from one line, traverfes the following, and is joined to 
tac third, 
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It is repeated once, twice, or as many times as are neceffary 
to exprefs eight meafures, or twelve, or every other. multiple of 
four; and we generally add a cypher, which difpenfes with cal- 
culating the powers of all thefe refts. So the figns covered by 
the cypher 16, in the above plate, denote a filence of fixteen 
meafures. I do not fee very clearly the great utility ofa double 
fign to the fame thing. So the Italians, to whom a greater 
practice of mufic always fuggefts the firft methods of abridging 
its figns, begin to fupprefs refts; in the place of which they 
fubftitute the cypher which expreffes the number of. meafures tg 
be counted. But an attention, which we muft have in that cafe, 
is not to confound thefe cyphers in the ftave with other fimilar 
SPB which may mark the fpace of the meafure we make ufg 
of. 


31 Meafures to be counted. 


So, in the above figure, we muft take care to diftinguifh the 
fign of three times from that with the number of paufes to be 
counted, for fear, that inftead of 31 meafures or paufes, we fhou!d 
zecKON 331. © 

The imalleft reft is of two meafures, and traverfing a fingle 
{pace is only extended to the line neareft to it, 

The other lefs filences, as a meafure, half meafure, time, demi= 
time, &c. are exprefled by the words paufe, demi-paufe, &ce 
(Vide thofe words.) © 

It is eafy to underftand, that in combining all thefe figns, we 
may exprefs, at pleafure, filences of any duration. 

We muft not confound, with refts of filences, other refts pre- 
cifely of the fame figure, which, under the name of initial paufes, 
ferved in our ancient mufic to, announce the mode, that is, the 
meafure, which I have have fpoken of at the word Mode. 
© RHYME, Is, in its moft general definition, the proportion 
that the parts of a whole have between each other. It is, in 
mufic, the difference which refults from quicknefs or flownelfs, 
length or brevity of the times, 
' Ariftides Quintilian divides the rhyme into three kinds, vize 
the rhyme of immoveable bodies, which refults from the juft pra- 
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portion of their parts, as in a well made ftatue; the rhyme of 
Focal movement, as in dancing, the walk well compofed, and the 
attitudes of pantomimes; and the rhyme in movements of the 
voice, or relative duration of founds, in fuch a proportion, that, 
whether we always ftrike the fame chord, or vary the founds from 
fharp to flat, we always make agreeable effeéts refult from their 
fucceffion in their duration ‘and quantity. This laft kind of 
rhyme is the only one which I fhall here fpeak of. , 

The rhyme applied to the voice may be ünderftood either of 
‘words or mufic. In the firft fenfe, it is from the rhyme, that 
the number and harmony of eloquence arife; the meafure and 
cadence of poetry: in the fecond, the rhyme is properly applied 
to the power of notes, and is now called meafure. (Vide 
Meafure.) any ; 

It is alfo to this fecond acceptation that I fhould confine what 
I have to fay here on the rhyme of the ancients: 

As the fyllables of the Greek language had quantity and more 
fenfible powers, as well as more determined than thofe of our 
language ; and as the verfes which wete fung were compofed of 
a certain number of feet; which thefe fyllables formed long or 
Short, differently combined, the thyme of the mufic regularly 
followed the movemént of thofe feet, and was properly its ex- 
preffion. It was divided as well as thofe into two times, the one 
hice the otlter raifed. They counted three genera, fometimes 
four, afid more, according to the different cornections of the time: 
Thefe genera were the equal, which was alfo called daétylic; 
wherein the rhyme was divided into two equal times: The dou- 
ble, trochaïe or Iambic, in which the duration of one of the two 
times was double to that of the other. The fefquialter, whiclx 
was alfo called peonic, whofe duration, in one of the two times; 
was to that of the other if numerical powers as 3% toz; and 
laftly, the epitrite, leis ufed, where the conneëtion of the two 
times Was as 3 to 4. 

The tines of thefe rhymes were fufceptible of more or lef 
flownefs, by a greater or lefs number of fylhables, or long and 
fhort notes, according to the movement; and in this fenfe, a 
time might receive as far as eight different degrees of movement 
by the number of fÿllables which compofed it; but the two times 
always preferved together the conneétion determined by the genus 
of the rhyme. 

Befides that, the movement and motion of the fyllables, and, 
confequently, of the times and rhyme which refulted from them, 
were fufceptible of acceleration and flackening, at the pleafure of 
the poet, according to the expreffion of the words and charaëter 
of the paffions which were to be exprefled. So from thefe 
two mealures combined together, arofe a quantity of poffible mo 
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difications in the movement of a fame rhyme, which had no other 
bounds than thofe above or below, which the ear was not of an 
extent to perceive their proportions. 

The rhyme, in reference to the feet which entered into poctry, 
was divided into three other genera. The fimple, which admitted 
only one kind of feet; the compofed, which refulted from two 
or more kinds of feet; and the mixt, which might be refolved 
into two or more rhymes, equal or unequal, according to the 
different combinations of which it is fufceptible. 

Another fource of variety in the rhyme was the difference of 
the movements or fucceffions of this fame rhyme, according to the 
inter-mixture of the different verfes. The rhyme might be al- 
ways uniform; that is, be ftruck by two times always equal, as 
in the hexameter, pentameter, adonian, and anapeftic verles, &c. 
or always unequal, as in the pure iambic verfes; or diverfified, 
that is mixed with equal and unequal feet, as in the {cazons, 
choriambics, &c. But in all thefe cafes, the rhymes, even fimilar 
or equal, might, as [ have faid, be very different in quicknefs, 
according to the nature of the feet. So of two rhymes of the 
fame genus, refulting one from two fpondees, the other from two 
pyrrhics, the firft would be double to the other in duration. 

Silences were alfo found in the ancient rhyme, not in truth, as 
ours to make only fome one of the parts be filent, or to give 
certain characters to the mufic, but only to fill the meafure of 
thefe verles called cataleëétics, which wanted a fyllable; fo the 
filence never could be found but at the end of the verfe to fupply 
that fyllable, 

In regard to Lene’s, they knew them without doubt, fince they 
had a word to exprefs them. Its praétice, however, muft have 
been very uncommon amongft them; at leaft this may be in- 
ferred by the nature of their rhyme, which was only the ex- 
preflion of the harmony, and of the harmony of the verfes. 
Neither does it appear that they praétifed trills and fyncopes, or 
the points, unlefs the inftruments formed fomething fimilar in 
accompanying the voice, of which we have no Indice. 

Vothus, in his book De Poematum Cantis & Veribus, raifes 
the ancient rhyme greatly, and attributes to it all the force of 
the ancient mufic. He fays, that a rhyme detached as ours, 
which reprefents no image of things, can have no effet, and that 
the ancient. poctic numbers had been invented only for the very 
end that we negleét. He adds, that language and modern poetry 
are little fuitable to mufic ; and that we fhall never have good 
vocal mufic till we make vertes favourable to the air; that is, 
till we confine our language, and give it, after the example of the 
ancients, the quantity and meatured feet, by proicribing for ever 
the barbarous invention of the rhyme. 
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Our verfes, fays he, are precifely as if they had only one fingle 
foot; fo that we have no veritable rhyme in our poctry: and, 
in fabricating our verfes. we only take care to introduce a certain 
number of fyllables, without fcarcely taking notice of what nature 
they are. Surely this is not a fit compofition for mufic. é 

The rhyme is an effential part of mufic, and particularly in, 
the imitative. The melody is nothing without it; and by itfelf 
it is fomething, as we find by the effet of drums. But whence 
comes the impreffion which the meafure and cadence occafion on 
us? What is the principle by which thefe returns, fomctimes 
equal, and fometimes varied, affeét our fouls, and may convey to 
them the fentiment of the paffions? Enquire of the metaphyfi- 
cian. All that we can fay hereon is, that as the melody takes 
its charaéter from the accents of the language, the rhyme draws 
its own from that of the profody, and in that cafe it aéts as an 
image of the words; to which we will add, that certain paffions 
have naturally a rhymic charaëter, as well as a melodious one, 
abfolute, and independant of the language, as forrow, which 
moves by flow and equal paces, as well as by low and flackened 
tones ; joy, by lively and quick tones, as well as by fharp and 
intenfe tones; from whence, I prefume, that we might obferve 
in all the other paffions, a peculiar charaGter, but more difficult 
to catch, becaufe the generality of thefe other paffions being 
compofed, partake more or lefs of precedents, as well as from 
each other. rs) . 

RHY MIC. A part of the art of mufic, which taught the 
practice of rules of movement and rhyme, according to the laws 
of the rhymopea. 

The rhymic, to fpeak a little more in detail, confifts in knowing! 
how to chute, between the three modes eftablifhed by the rhy- 
mopæa, the moft fuitable to the charaëter in queftion ; to know 
and potfe{s all kinds of rhymes in their foundation ; to difcern and 
make ufe of the moft fuitable on each occafion; to intermix 
them at the fame time in the moft expreffive and agreeable me- 
thod ; and laftly, to diftinguifh the arfis and thefis, by the moft 
fenfible and beft cadenced niovement. : 

RHYMOPÆA, A part of the mufieal fcience, which pre 
fcribed to the rhymic art, the laws of rhyme, and of all that 
belongs to it. (Vide Rhyme.) The rhymopæa was to the 
rhymic what the melopæa was to melody. 

The rhymopæa had for its objet the movement, or the timé 
whole meafure it denoted, divifions, order, and mixture, whether 
to move the pafhions, to change them, or to calm them. It com- 

rehends alfo the fcience of mute movements, cailed orchefis, and 
in general of all the regular movements. But it was principally 
connected with poctry, becaufe then poetry alone regulated the 
moyeiments 
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fiovements of mufic, and as there was no mufic purely inftru- 
inental which had an independant rhyme. | 

We know that the rhymopza was divided into three principal 
modes or tropes, the one low and confined, another raifed and 
great, and the middle tranquil and peaceable ; but, befides, the 
ancients have left us nothing but very general precepts on this 
part of their mufic ; and what they have faid of it has its con- 
nection always to the verfes and words deftined for the mufic. 

RIGADOON. A kind of dance, the air of which is ftruck in 
two tines, of a lively movement; and is generally divided into 
two repcats, phrafed from four to four meafures, and beginning 
by the laft note of the fecond time. 

I have heard fay, by a dancing-mafter, that the name of this’ 
dance was derived from that of the inventor, who was called 
Rigaud. | 

-RIPPIENO, An Italian word, which is frequently found in 
church-mufic, and is fimilar to the word Chorus. 

RITTORNEL. A ftroke of fymphony which is ufed after the 
manner of prelude to a head of the air, by which the air is or- 
dinarily announced ; or, at the end, to imitate and certify the 
énd of the fame air; or, in the middle, to repofe the voice, to 
ftrengthen the expreffion, or fimply to embellifh the piece. 

In recueils or partitions of ancient Italian mufic, the rittornels’ 
dre often defigned by the words fi fuona, which fignifies that 
the inftrument which accompanies fhould repeat what the voice 
has fung. _ 

Rittoïnel comes from the Italian Rittornello, and fignifies a 
fmall return. At prefent, that fymphony has taken a more brile 
liant charaéter, and almoft independant of the vocal, we pay na 
more attention to fimple repetitions. Wherefore the word rit- 
tornel has grown obfolete. 

ROLL. The feparated paper which contains the mufic that a 
éoncertant ought to execute, and is called part in a concert, but 
rollin an opera. Wherefore, we ought to diftributé a part to 
each mufician, and a roll to every actor. 

ROMANCE. An air on which we fing a fmall poem of the 
fame name, divided by couplets, whofe fubje&t is generally fome 
amorous, and often tragic hiftory. As the romance fhould be 
written in a fimple touching ftyle, and a rather antique tafte, 
the air ought to anfwer to the charaëter of the words: No or- 
naments; a fweet, natural, rural melody, which may produce its 
effe& by itfelf, independantly of the method of finging it. Itis 
not neceffary that the air fhould be ftriking; it is fufficient that 
ft is lively, that it does not over-fhadow the words, that it makes 
them very clearly be heard, and requires not too great an extent 
of voice. À well compofed romance which has nothing foaring, 
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does not immediately affeét; but each couplet adds fomething to 
the effe&t of the preceding ; the intereft augments intenfibly, and 
we find ourfelves fometimes melted into tears, without being able 
to difcover the charm which has produced that effe&. It is a 
certain experience, that every accompaniment of inftruments 
weakens this impreffion. For the air of a romance, we require 
only a juft, clear voice, which pronounces well and fings with 
fimplicity. 

ROMANESQUE. An air for dancing. 

RONDEAU. A kind of air with two or more repeats, and 
whofe form is fuch, that after having finifhed the fecond repeat, 
we retake the firft, and fo on, returning always and finifhing by 
the fame repeat with which we began. For this purpofe, we 
fhould fo conduét the modulation, that the end of each repeat 
might be fuitable to the beginning of all the reft; and that the 
end of all the reft may fuit the beginning of that firft. 

The grand Italian airs, and all our arietta’s, are in rondeau, as 

well as the greateft part of French pieces for the harpfichord. 
_ The Routines are magazines of a contrary fenfe, for thofe-who 
follow them without reflexion. Such is for muficians that of 
rondeaw’s. A great difcernment is neceflary to make a choice of 
words which are proper to them. It is ridiculous to place a 
complete thought in rondeau, divided into two branches. It is 
ridiculous to put in rondeau a comparifon, whofe application is 
made only in the fecond branch, in re-taking the firft, and finifh- 
ing by it. Laftly, it is ridiculous to place in rondeau a general 
thought limited by an exception, relative to the condition of him 
who fpeaks; fo that, forgetting the exception which has reference 
to himfelf, he may finifh in re-taking the general thought. 

But every time that a fentiment exprefled in the firft branch, 
brings with it a reflexion which enforces it, and places it in the 
fecond; every time that a defcription of the condition of him 
who fpeaks, filling the firft branch, clears a comparifon in the fe 
cond ; every time that an affirmation in the firft branch contains 
its proof, and its confirmation in the fecond; laftly, every time 
that the firft branch contains the propofition of doing a thing, 
and the fecond the reafon of the propofitions in thete different 
cafes, and in others fimilar, the rondeau is always well placed. 

RULE OF THE OCTAVE,.'An harmonic formula, pub- 
lifhed the firft time in 1700, which determines, on the diatonic 
motion of the bafs, the concord fuitable to each degree of the 
tone, as well in major mode as minor, and as well afcending as 
the contrary. 

We find this formula cyphered here on the oétave of the major 
mode, and again on the octave in minor, 
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Provided that the tone be well determined, we fhall not mif- 
take in accompanying on this rule, as long as the author conti- 
nues in the fimple and natural harmony which the mode bearse 
If he leaves that fimplicity by fuppofed concords, or other licences, 
it is his bufinefs to exprefs it by fuitable cyphers, which he alfo 
ought to do at each change of the tone; but all that is not cy- 
phered fhould be accompanied according to the rule of the oc= 
tave ; and this rule fhould be ftudied on the fundamental bafs, ta 
have a right comprehenfion of its fenfe. 

It is however unlucky, that a formula, deftined to the prac- 
tice of elementary rules in harmony, fhould contain a fault againft 
thofe fame rules. It is to give early inftruétions to beginners to 
tranfgrefs the laws that are given them. This fault is in the ac- 
companiment of the fixth note, with which the concord cyphered 
by a 6, offends againft the rules; for we can find no union; and 
the fundamental bafs defcends diatonically from a perfe&t con- 
cord on another perfeét concord. A liberty to be formed inta 
a rule. 

We might manage that there could be an union, by adding 2 
feventh to the perfe&t concord of the dominant; but then this 
feventh, becoming an oëtave on the following note, would not be 
preferved ; ; and the fundamental bafs, defcending on a perfect 
concord diatonically, after a concord of feventh, would make a 
movement quite intolerable. 

We might allo give to this fixth note, the concord of fmaller 
fixth, the ‘fourth of which would form an union ; ; but this would 
be fundamentally a concord of feventh with minor third, where 
the diflonance fhould not be prepared, which is alfo againft the 
rules. (Vide To Prepare.) 

We might cypher fixth fourth on this fixth note, and it would 
be then the perfeét concord of the fecond ; but 1 am in doubt if 
the muficians would approve a Se fo ill'underftood as that ; 
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a variation which the ear does not adopt, and on a concord which 
removes too much the idea of the principal modulation. _ 

We might change the concord of the dominant, giving it the 
fixth fourth inftead of the feventh, and then the fimple fixth 
would fuit very well on the fixth note which follows; but the 
fixth fourth would fuit very ill on the dominant, unlefs it was 
followed by the perfeét concord, or the feventh, which would 
bring back the difficulty. A rule, which ferves not only in 
practice, but as a model for praétice, fhould never be drawn 
from thofe theoretic combinations rejeéted by the ear; and each 
note, particularly the dominant, fhould convey to it its proper 
concord whenever it has one. 

{ look on it then as a certain thing that our rules are bad, or 
that the concord of fixth, with which we accompany the fixth 
note in afcending, is a fault that fhould be correé&ted; and that 
to accompany this note regularly, as is neceflary in a formula, 
there is only one concord to give it, viz. that of the feventh ; not 
a fundamental feventh, which, in this movement, not being able 
to be preferved but by another feventh, would be a fault; but a 
feventh varied by a concord of fixth added on the tonic: It is 
clear, that the concord of the tonic is the only one which can be 
regularly inferted between the perfeét concord, or of feventh on 
the dominant, ana the fame concord on the fenfible note which 
immediately follows. I wifh fome ingenious perfons may find 


this corre€tion good: I am fure, at leaft, that they will find it 
regular. 


TO RULE THE PAPER. Is to mark on fair paper, the 
faves to mark the mufic on. (Vide Ruled Paper.) 


RULER. A workman whofe profeffion confifts in ruling the 
papers for mufic. (Vide Copift.) 


RULING. The method by which the paper is ruled. ‘This 


ruling is too black.” ‘* There is pleafure in writing notes on a 
neat ruling.” (Vide Ruled Paper.) 


S. 


S This letter written alone in the reciting part of a concert, 
e 


fignifies folo, and is then alternative with T, which figni- 
tes tutti. 


SARABAND. The air of a dance, which bears the fame 


name, which feems to have been tranfmitted from Spain, and was 
formerly danced with caftagnetto’s, This dance is no longer 
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ufed, unlefs in fome old French operas. The air of the faraband 
is at three flow times. 

TO SAVE. To fave, or preferve a diffonance, is to refolve it, 
according to rules of the confonance of a following concord. 
There is a movement prefcribed to this, both in.the fundamental 
bafs of the diffonant accord, and.in the part which forms the dif- 
fonance. There is no method of faving, which is. not derived 
from an aét of cadence ; it is then by the nature of the cadence we 
would make, that the movement of the fundamental bafs is deter= 
mined. (Vide Cadence.) 

In regard to the part which forms the diffonance,. it ought nei- 
ther to continue in its place, nor to move by disjoint degrees ; but 
it ought to afcend or defcend diatonically, according to the nature 
of the diflonance. Mafters fay, that the major diffonance ought 
to afcend, and the minor to defcend ;. which is not without excep- 
tion, fince in certain chords of harmony, a feventh. as well major, 
ought not to afcend, but fall ; unlefs in the concord, termed very 
incorreétly, concord of fuperfluous feventh: It is better then to. 
fay, that the feventh and every diffonance deriving from it, ought 
to defcend, and that the fixth added, and every diffonance deri- 
ving from it, fhould rife. This is a rule really general and with- 
out any exception. It is the fame thing with the law of faving 
the diflonance : there are diffonances which we may prepare ; but 
there is no one, that we fhould not fave. 

Tn. regard to the fenfible note, improperly called major diffo-. 
nance, if it ought to afcend, it is lefs by the rule of faving the 
diffonance, than by that of the diatonic movement, and to prefer: 
the fhorteft way ; and effeëtually there are cafes, as: that of the 
intererrupted cadence, where this fenfible note does net afcend. 

In concords. by fuppofition, a fame concord:furnifhes two diffo- 
nances, as the feventh and ninth, the ninth and fourth, &c. Thefe 
diffonances fhould then have been prepared; and ought both to be 
faved ; that is, we muft pay attention to-all that has a diflonance, 
not only on the fundamental bafs, but allo on. the thoraugh. 

SCALE, This name is given to the diatonic fucceffion of the 
feven notes, ut re mi fa fol la fi, of the gamut, becaufe thefe notes 
are found ranged in the manner of {cales.on the ftaves of our mu- 
fic. This enumeration of all the diatonic founds of our fyftem,, 
ranged in order, which we call fcale, was called by the Greeks, 
tetrachord, becaufe in effe& their fcale was compofed of only four 
founds, which they repeated from tetrachord to tetrachord, as we: 
do from oétave to oftave. (Vide T'etrachord.) 

Saint Gregory was, they fay, the firft who changed the tetra= 
chords of the ancients, into a heptachord, or fyftem of feven notes: 
at the end of which, beginning another octave, we find fimilar 
feunds repeated in the fame gere This difcoyery is very ingeni 
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ous, and it muft appear fingular, that the Greeks, who faw very 
clearly the properties of the o€tave, fhould, in fpite of that, have 
thought, they fhould continue attached to their tetrachords. Gre- 
gory exprefled thefe feven notes, by the firft feven letters of the 
Latin alphabet. Gui Aretin gave names to the fix firft, but he 
negleéted to give one to the feventh; which in France, has fince 
been called fi, and which has no other name yet than B mi, amongft 
the other european nations. 

We muft not think, that the conneétions of the tones, and femi- 
tones; of which the fcale is compofed, are things purely arbitrary 5 
and that by other divifions as good, an order, and different con- 
nections could have been given to the found of this fcale. Our. 
diatonio fy ftem is better in certain refpeAs, becaufe it is engendered 
by the confonances, and the difference there are between them. 
<* Let a perfon hear, fays Monf. Sauveur, feveral times the concord 
of the fifth, and that of the fourth, heis naturally led to imagine 
the difference which is betwixt them. It is united, and conjoined 
with thofe in our mind, and partakes of their graces; this is the 
major tone, It is the fame thing with the minor tone, which is the 
difference of the minor third and the fourth, and the major femi- 
tone, which is that of the fame fourth in major third”. Morevo- 
ver, the major tone, the minor tone, and the major femi-tone, are 
the diatonic degrees of which our fcale is compofed, according tq 
the following references, 
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‘Te make a proof of this calculation, we muft compofe all the 
connections comprifed between two confonant terms, and we fhall 
find, that their produ& gives exaétly the reference of the confo- 
nance; and if we re-unite all the terms of the fcale, we fhall 
find the total connection in fub-double numerical powers; that 
1s, as I to 2, which is in effet the exaët conneétion of two exe 
treme terms, viz. of the ut to its o€tave. 

The 
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The fcale we have now feen, is that which is called natural or 
diatenic ; but.the maderns, dividing its degrees into other fmaller 
intervals, have derived from it another fcale, which they have 
called femi-tonic or chromatic fcale, becaufë it proceeds by femi- 
tones. t 

To farm this fcale, we have only divided into two equal in~ 
tervals, or fuppofed fo, each of the five entire tones of the oétave, 
without diftinguifhing the major tone from the minor; which, 
with the two major femi-tones which were already found, forms 
a fucceffion of twelve femi-tones on thirteen confecutive founds, 
from one oétave to the other, 

The ufe of this {c4le is to give the methods of modulating on 

whatever note we choofe, as fundamental ; and of being able, not 
only to form any interval on this note, but to eftablifh a diatonic 
fcale on it, fimilar to the diatonic fcale of ut. Whilft we are 
contented to have, as tonic, a note of the gamut taken at pleas 
fure, without troubling ourfelves if the founds by which the mo- 
dulation ought to pafs, were with that note, and between them- 
felves, in fuitable references, the femi-tonic fcale was little ne« 
ceffary ; whatever fa diefis, whatever fi B flat, compofed what 
was Called the fharps of mufic, there were only two touches to 
add to the diatonic keys. But fince we have thought to have felt 
the neceffity of eftablifhing a perfe&t fimilitude between the difs 
ferent tones, it has been neceffary to find methods of tranfport- 
ing the fame airs and the fame intervals, higher or lower, accord- 
jng to the tone which we may have chofen, The chromatic 
fcale is then become of indifpenfable neceflity ; and ’tis by its 
means that we canvey an air on fuch degree of the keys as we 
would choofe, and that we render it exaétly on this new pofition, 
{uch as it may have been imagined for another, 
__ Thefe five added founds form no new degrees in mufic; but 
they are all marked on the neareft degree, by a B flat if the de- 
grec is higher, by a diefis if it is lower; and the note always 
takes the name of the, degree on which it is placed. (Vide B 
Flat and Diefis.) 

To affign, however, the conneétions of thefe new intervals, we 
pnuft know, that the two parts or femi-tones which compofe the 
thajor tone, are in the references of 15 to 16, and 128 to 1353 
and that the two which compofe the miror tone alfo, are in the 
references of 35 to 16, and 24to25; fo that in dividing the 
whole oftave according to the fcale of femi-tonic, we have all its 
terms in the references placed om the following figure, 
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But we muft take notice that this divifion, drawn from Monf. 
Malcolm, feems to want juftnefs in many refpeëts. Firft, the fe- 
mi-tones which ought therein to be minor, are major ; and that of 
{ol diefis in la, which ought to be major, is minor. In the fecond 
place, feveral major thirds, as that of fa in ut diefis, and of mi in 
fol diefis, are too ftrong by acomma, which muft render them in= 
fupportable. Laftly, the middle femi-tone, being there fubftitu- 
‘ted in the ptace of the femi-tome maximum, gives falfe intervals. 
wherever it is ufed: On which we ought not to forget, that this 
middle femi-tone is greater than the major itfelf, 1. e. middle be- 
tween the maximum and major. 

A better and more natural divifion would then be, to divide 
the major tone, into two femi-tones ; the one minor from: 24 to 
25, the other maximum from 25 to 27, leaving the minor-tone di- 
vided into 2 femi-tones, the one major, and the other minor, as in 
the table above. There are ftill two other femi-tonicfcales, which: 
are derived from two other different methods. of dividing the o@tave 
by femi-tones. 

The firft is made by taking an harmonic, or arithmetical mid= 
dle, between the two terms of the major tone, and another betwixt 
thofe of the minor tone, which divides the one and the other tone 


into two femi-tones almoft equal; fo the major tone — is. divided 
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ef the chords; but when they reprefented the vibrations, the 
lengths of the chords are reciprocal, and in harmonic proportion, 
16 8 
as one — — which places the greater femi-tone in flat. 
y © 2 ‘ 
Th the fame manner the minor tone — is arithmetically divided 
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The whole oétave thus calculated, gives the references exprefs 
fed in the following fcale. 
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Monf, Salmon relates, in his Philofophical Tranfaétions, that 
he made, before the Royal Society, a tryal of this fcale, on chords 
exadtly divided according to thefe proportions, and that they 
were perfectly in concord with the other inftruments touched by 
the beft hands. 

Monf. Malcolm adds, that having calculated and compared 
thefe connections, he found a greater number of faults in this 
{cale than in the precedent ; but that the errors were confiderably 
lefs, which makes fome compenfation. 

Laftly, the other femi-tonic fcale is that of the Ariftoxenians, 
which P. Merfenne has very largely treated, and which M. Ra- 
meau has endeavoured to renew in thefe laft times. It confifts 
an geometrically dividing the oétave by eleven methods propor- 
tioned in twelve femi-tones perfe&tly equal. As their connections 
are not rationa!, [ will not give here thofe references which can- 
not be exprefled but by the formula itfelf, or by logarithms of 
the terms of progreffion between the extremes 1 and 2. (Vide 
Modification. ) 

As in the diatonic and chromatic genus the harmenifts add a 
third, viz. the enharmonic, this third genus fhould have its fcale 
alfo, at leaft by fuppofition; for tho’ the truly enharmonic in- 
tervals do not exift in our keys, it is yet certain, that every en- 
harmonic paflage fuppofes them; and that the mind, correéting 
the fenfation of the ear on this point, paffes then from one idea 
to another, only through favour of this interval underftood. LÉ 
every tone was exactly compofed of two minor femi-tones, every 
enharmonic interval wouid be null, and this genus could no 
longer exift. But as a minor tone itfelf contains more than twe 
minor femi-tones, the complement of the {um of thefe two femi- 
tones to the tone, that is, the fpace which remains between the 
diefis of the inferior note, and the B flat of the fuperior, is pre- 
cilely the ¢nharmonic ipterval, callsd commonly the fourth ‘a 
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the tone. This fourth of the tone is of two kinds, viz. the mae 
jor and the minor enharmonic, whofe connections may be found 
at the word Quarter of a Tone. | 

This explanation ought to fuffice to evety reader, for the eafy 


conception of the enharmonic fcale, which 1 have calculated, and 
here inferted. 


Enhartnonic Scale, 
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Thofe who would chufe a clearer account of this point, muft 
turn to the word Enharmonic. | 

SCENE. We diftinguifh in lyric mufic, the fcene from thé moa 
nologue, in that, there is only one aétor in the monologue, and at 
leaft two fpeakers in the fcene. Confequently in the monologue, 
the charaëter of the mufic fhould be one, at leaft in regard to the 
perfon: but in the fcenes, the mufic fhould have as many diffe- 
rent charaéters as there are fpeakers. In effeét, as in fpeaking, 
each one always continues the fame voice, the fame accent, and 
generally the fame ftyle in all that he fays; fo every aétor, in the 
different paffions he expreffes, fhould always preferve a charaëter 
peculiar to him, and which may diftinguifh him from another 
actor. The grief of an aged man, has not the fame tone as that 
of a young one ; the paffion of a Billingfgate fifh-woman, has. dif 
ferent accents from that of a warrior: A Barbarian can never fay: 
“4 I adore you,” as a profeffed amorofo, 

We muft then in fcenes, render not only the charaéter we 
would paint, but that of the perfon whom we make to fpeak. 
This charaéter is partly denotéd by the kind of voice appropriated 
to each part; the turn in finging of a counter-tenor is different 
from that of the bafs tenor. We place more gravity in the airs 
of bafs trebles, and more vivacity in thofe of fharper voices 
But befides thefe differences, the ingenious compofer muft find 
individual ones to charaéterize his perfonages, fo that one fhall 
know in a moment, by the peculiar accent of the recitative or 
air, if it is Mandan or Emira, if it Oligtes or Alceftes, whom 
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we hear. Tagree that there are only men of genius, who feel, and 
mark thefe differences; but I fay however, that it is only in the 
obfervation of them, and others fimilar, that we are able to produce 
the illufion. 

SCHISMA. A fmall interval, which is equal to the half of a 
comma, and whofe numerical powers are confequently mute, fince, 
to exprefs it in numbers, it would be neceffary to find a proportio- 
nal medium between 80 and 81. 
| ae A kind of nome for flutes in the ancient Greek 
muiic. 

SCHOLIA. A kind of fong amongft the ancient Greeks, whofe 
characters were extremely diverfified according to fubje€ts and per- 
fons. (Vide Song) 

SECOND. An interval of a conjoint degree, wherefore the di- 
atonic movements are all made on the intervals of the fecond. 

There are 4 kinds of feconds. The firft called diminifhed fecond, 
is made on a major tone, whofe inferior note is conneéted by a die- 
fis, and the fuperior by a B flat; fuch, for inftance is the interval 
of the re B flat, to the ut diefis. The corineétion of this fecond is 
from 375 to 384; but it is of no ufe, unlefs in the enharmonic ge- 
hus: the interval alfo is found null in virtue of the modification. In 
regard to the interval of ohe note to its diefis, which Broffart calls 
diminifhed fecond, it is not a fecond, it is a changed unifon. 

The fecond; which is called minor fecond, is conftituted by the 
major femi-tone, as of fi to ut, or of mi to fa ; its conneétion is 
from 1§ to 16. The third is the major fecond, which forms the 
interval of atone; as this tone may be major or minor, the refe- 
rence of this fecond, is from 8 to g in the firft cafe, from 9 to 10 
in the fecond. But this difference is null in our mutic, 

Laftly; the fourth is the fuperfluous fecond, compofed of a major 
tone; and a minor femi-tone, as from fa to fol diefis : Its conneéti- 
on is from 64 to 75. 

There ate in harmony two concords, which bear the name of fe- 
cond, the firft is fimply called concord of fecond, It is a concord 
of varied feventh, whofe diffonance is in the bafs ; from whence it 
follows very cleatly, that the bafs fhould fyncopate to prepare it. 
(Vide to Prepare. ) 

When the concord of feventh is dominant, i. e; when the third 
is major, the concord of the fecond is called concord of triton, and 
the {yncope is not neceffary, becaufe the preparation is not fo. 

The other is called concord of fuperfluous fecond. It is a con- 
cord varied from that of diminifhed feventh, the feventh of which 
itfelf is conveyed to the bafs. This concord is equally good waih 
or without afyncope. (Vide Syncope.) 

SEMI. A word borrowed from the Latin, which fignifies half, 
We ule it in mufic, inftead of the hemi of the Greeks, to compoic 
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feveral technical words very barbaroufly, the half Greek and the 
half Latin. This word, before the Greek name in any interval 
whatever, always fignifies a diminution, not the half of this inter- 
val, but only a minor femi-tone ; wherefore femi-diton is the mi- 
nor third; femi-diapente, the falfe fifth; femi-diateffaron, the dime~ 
nifhed fourth. 

SEMI BREVE. Is, in our ancient mufic, a power of notes or 
meafure of a time, which comprehends the fpace of two minime’s, 
that is, the half of a breve, The femi-breve is however called 
round, becaufe it has that figure; but formerly it was in a lozenge. 

Anciently the femi-breve was divided into major and minor, the 
major is equal to two thirds of the perfe&t breve; and the minor to 
the other third of the fame breve; wherefore the major femi-breve 
contains two minors | 

The femi-breve, before the minime was invented, being the note 
of lefs power, was not fub-divided. This indivifibility, they fay, 
is expreffed in fome meafure, by its figure of a lozenge terminated 
above, below, and at the two fides, by points. Moreover Murts 
proves, by the authority of Ariftotle and Euclid, that the point is. 
indivifible ; from whence he concludes, that the femi-breve enclofed 
between four points is indivifible as themfelves. 

SEMI TONE. Is the fmalleft of all the intervals admitted in 
modern mufic ; it is nearly equal to the half of a tone. 

There are feveral kinds of femi-tones, two are diftinguifhed in 
practice, the major, and the minor; three others are known in har- 
monic calculations, viz. The femi-tone maxime, the minime, and 
the middle; the femi-tone major is the difference of the major 
third to the fourth, as mt fa. Its conneëtion is from 15 to 16, and 
it forms the finalleft of all the diatonic intervals. 

The minor femi-tone is the differenee of the major third to the 
minor. It is marked on the fame degree by a diefis or a B flat : It 
forms only one chromatic interval, and its reference is from 24 
to 25. 

Though we place a difference between thefe two femi-tones by 
the method of noting them, there is none, howevet, on the organ 
and harpfichord ; and the fame femii-tone is fometimes major and 
fometimes minor, fometimes diatonic and fometimes chromatic, ac- 
cording to the mode in which we are however in praëtice, We call 
femi-tones minor, thofe, which being marked by a B flat or diefis, 
do not change their degree; and femi-tones major, thofe, which 
form an interval of the {econd. 

In regard to the three other femi-tones admitted only in the- 
ory, the femi-tone maxime is the difference of the’ tone major to 
the femi-tone minor, and its conneétion is from 25 to 27. The 
middle fémi-tone is the difference major to the tone major, and its 


connection is from 128 to 135. Laftly, the femi-tone minime, 
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is the difference of the femi-tone maxime to the middle femi-tone, 
and its conneétion is from 125 to 128, of all thefe intervals, there 
is only the major femi-tone, which, in quality of fecond, may be 
fometimes. admitted into harmony, 

SEMI TONIC. A femi-tonic or chromatic fcale. (Vide Scale.) 

SENSIBILITY. A difpofition of the foul which infpires the 
compofer with the lively ideas which he wants; the executant, with 
the lively idea of thefe fame expreffions ; and the auditor, with the 
lively impreffion of the beauties and errors of mufic which he is 
made to hear. (Vide Tafte.) 

SENSIBLE, A fenfible concord is that which is otherwife called 
dominant concord. (Vide Concord.) 

It is practiced only on the dominant of the tone ; from whence it 
receives the name of dominant concord, and it always bears the 
fenfible note for third of that dominant, from whence it receives 
the name of fenfible concord. (Vide Concord.) 

In regard to the fenfible note. (Vide Note.) 

SEVENTH. A diflonant interval varied from the fecond, 
which is called by the Greeks, heptachordon, becaufe it is formed 
of feven founds, or fix diatonic degrees, There are four forts of 
them. The firft is the minor feventh compofed of four tones, 
three major and a minor, and of two major femi-tones, as from 
mitore: and chromatically of 10 femi-tones, fix major and four 
minor. Its conneétion is froin 5 to 9. . 

The fecond is the major feventh, compofed diatonically of five 
tones, three major and two minor, and of a major femi-tone; fo 
that no more than one major femi-tone is neceflary to compofe an 
octave, as from ut to fi, and chromatically of 11 femi-tones, fix 
major, and five minor. Its conneétion is from 8 to 15. 

The third is the diminifhed feventh, it is compofed of three tones, 
two minor and one major, and of three major femi-tones, as from 
ut diefis, to fi B flat.. Its conneétion is fram 75 to 128. 

The fourth is the fuperfluous feventh, it is compofed of five 
tones, three minor and two major, a femi-tone major, anda femi- 
tone minor as from fi B flat, to la diefis, fo that there is only a 
comma wanting to it to form an oétave. Its conneétion is from 
81 to 160, but this laft kind is not ufed in mufic, unlels in fome 
enharmonic tranfitions. 

There are three concords of the feventh. 

The firft is fundamental, and bears fimply the name of feventh, 
but when the third is major, and the feventh minor, it is called fen- 
fible or dominant concord, It is compofed of the third, the fifth, 
and the feventh. 

The fecond alfo is fundamental, and is called concord of dimi- 
nifhed feventh 3 it is compoled of the minor third, the falfe fifth, 
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and the diminifhed feventh, whofe name it takes, that is, of three 
minor confecutive tones, dnd is the only concord, which is thug 
formed of equal intervals: It is made on the fenfible note only. 
(Vide Enharmonic.) 

The third is called concord of fuperfluous feventh ; it is a con- 
cord by fuppofition formed by the dominant accord, below which 
the bafs makes the tonic be heard. 

There is alfo a concord of feventh and fixth, which is only a va- 
riation of the concord of the ninth. It is only praétifed in the or- 
gan points on account of its duration. (Vide Concord.) 

SERENADE. Aconcert given in the night under the windows 
of fome one, 

It is generally compofed of inftrumental mufic ; fometimes how= 
ever the voice is added toit. We call ferenades alfo the pieces 
compofed or executed on thefe occafions. The mode of ferenades 
has been long obfolete ; they continue no longer but amongft the 
lower people, and that is a pity. The filence of the night, which 
banifhes all confufion, makes the mufic fuperior, and renders it 
more delicious. | 

This word, Italian in its origin, comes without doubt from fere- 
no, or from the Latin ferum, in the evening. When the concert 
is performed in the morning, or at break of day, it is called aubade. 

SESQUI. A particle often ufed by our ancient muficiansin the 
compofition of words, ferving to exprefs the different forts of 
meatures, 

They called Sefqui Alter’s, the meafures whofe principal note 
was equal to the half more than its ordinary powers, that is, three 
of the notes, of which otherwife it would have only equalled two, 
which had place in all the triple meafures, whether in major, 
where the breye itfelf without points was equal to three femi- 
breves, or in the minor, where the femi-breve equalled three mi- 
nime’s, &c. 


They called the triple alfo fefqui alter, marked by this fign C 
9 | ©) 
= double fefqui fourth, the triple marked C —, and fo on with the 


4 
reft. Sefqui diton, or hemi diton, in the Greek mufic, is the interva! 
of a minor third. 

SEXTUPLE. A name given rather improperly to meafures of 
two times compofed of fix equal notes, three for each time. Thefe 
kinds of meafures have been alfo called by fome improperly, < fix 
timed meatures.”” 

We may reckon five kinds of thefe fextuple meafures, that is, as 
many as there are different powers of the notes, from that which 
1s compofed of fix rounds or femi-breves, called in France triple of 
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fix for one, and which is expreffed by this cypher — to that called 
I 
triple of fix for fixteen, compofed only of fix double demi-crotchets 
6 


only, and which is marked alfo—, The greateft part of thefe difs 
16 

tinétions are abo!lifhed, and in effec they are rather ufelefs, fince 
all theie dierent figures of notes, are lefs different meafures than 
modifications of the movement in the fame kind of meafure ; 
which is fail betrer marked by a fingle word written at the head 
of the air, then with all the confufion of cyphers and notes, which 
only ferve to increafe the difficulty of an art which is puzzling 
enough initic'f, (Vide Double, Triple, Time, Meafure, &c.) 

SHAK. The alteration of a note or an interval by a diefis or 

B flat. This is properly the common and general name of the ac- 
cidental dieï,': and B’s flat. The word is no longer in ufe, but 
there is no other fubftituted in its place. The fear of ufing fuper- 
annuated terms daily enervates our language ; the fear of ufing old 
terms decreafes it daily : Its greateft enemies will ever be thofe wha 
purify it. 
_ They called fharp alfo the chromatic touches of the keys, which 
we now call, white touches, and which were formerly made black, 
becaufe our rude anceftors had not the ingenuity of making the 
keys black, to give a greater eclat to the Ladies fingers. We call 
at prefent cut fharps, thofe of the touches which are broken ta 
fupply the Ravalement. 

TO SKIP. We fkip a tone, when giving a Flute too much 
wind, or in the pipe of a wind inftrument, we force the air to be di- 
vided, and make inftead of the full tone of the flute, or pipe, only 
fome one of its harmonies. When the {kip is of an entire oétave, 
it is called to oftave. It is clear that to vary the founds of the 
trumpet and french-horn, we muft neceffarily {kip, and it is only 
in fkipping that we make o€taves on the flute. 

SI, One of the feven fyllables which they make ufe of in France 
to fol-fa their notes. Guy Aretin in compofing his gamut, invent- 
ed only fix of thefe fyllables, becaufe he only changed in hexa- 
chords, the Greek tetrachords, tho’ in the end, his gamut, as well 
as ours, was compofed of feven notes. It happened from thence, 
that to name the feventh, it was neceflary every movement to 
change the names of the reft, and to name them in different man- 
ners: an embarraffment which continues no longer, fince the inven- 
tion of fi, on the gamut, from which a mufician, named de Nevers, 
made, in the beginning of this century, an exprefs work. 

Bropard, and thoie who have followed him, attribute the inven- 
tion of fi to another muficain, named Le Maire, betwixt the middle 


and end of the laft century; others give the honour of ittoa con 
ander 
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Vander Pullen: others afcend as far as Jean de Muris, about the 
year 1330, and the Cardinal Bona, fays, that about the eleventh: 
age, which was that of Aretin, Ericius Dupuis added a note to the 
fixth of Guy, to avoid the difficulties of the divifions, and facilitate 
the ftudy of mufic. y ae | 

But, without attending to the inventions of Ericius Dupuis, 
which without doubt died with him, or on which Bona, later by five 
centuries, may have been deceived; it is even eafy to prove, that 
the invention of fi is much later than Jean de Muris, in whole wri- 
tings we fee nothing fimilar to it, } 

In regard to Vander Pullen, I cannot fay any thing as I am not 
acquainted with him Le Maire now remains, in whofe favour the 
voices of all feem to unite; Ifthe invention confifts in having 
brought into practice the ufe of this fyllable fi, I do not fee many 
reafons for difputing the honour with him. But if the true inventor 
is he, who has firft found the neceffity of a feventh fyllable, and 
who has added one in confequence, we need not fearch far 
to find, that Le Maire has no claim to this title; for we find in 
feveral parts of P. Merfenne’s writings, the neceffity of the fe- 
venth fyllable to avoid the divifions; and he witnefles that 
feveral had invented or praétifed this feventh fyllable nearly in 
the tame times and amongft others, Gilles Grand Jean, writing 
mafter of Sens; but that fome named that fyllable ci, others 
di, others ni, others fi, others za, &c. Even before P. Mer- 
fenne, we find, in a work of Banchieri, monk of Olivet, printed 
in 1614, and entituled Caftella di Mufici, the addition of the 
fare feventh fyllable; he ca!ls it Bi by B fharp, Ba by B flat, 
and he affures us, that this addition has been very much ap- 
proved at Rome. So that all the pretended invention of Le 
Maire confifts, at the moft, in having written or pronounced 
fi, inftead of having written or pronounced Bi or Ba, Ni or Di, 
and this is what has immortalized Le Maire. As to what remains, 
the ufe of the fiis known only in France, and in fpite of what the 
monk Banchieri jays of it, it is not even preferved in Italy. 

SICILIAN. A kind of air for dancing, in the 6—4 or 6—& 
meafures of a movement much flower, but yet more fpecified than 
the jig. ; 

SIGNS. Are, in general, alfthe different charaëters made ufe of 
to mark tae mufic. But this word is more particularly underftood 
of the diefis’s B’s flat, B’s fharp, points, repeats, paufes, guidons, 
and other fmail detached characters, which without being real 
notes, are modifications of notes and of the method of executing 
them. , 

SILENCES, Signs anfwering to the different powers of the 
potes, whic, «nt in the place of thofe notes, mark, that the whole 
of their time 25 .uid be paffed in Glencea ] | 
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Tho’ there are 10 powers of different notes, from the maximum 
to the quadruple demi-crotchet, there are however only 9 differ- 
ént characters for the filences; for that which ought to corre- 
ipond to the maximum, has always failed, and to exprefs its du- 
ration, we double the reft four meafures, being of an equality 
with the longue. 

Thefe different filences are then, firft, the reft of four meafures, 
which is equal to a longue ; Secondly, the reft of two meafures, 
equal to a breve; Thirdly the paufe, equal to a femi-breve ; 
Fourthly the demi-paufe, equal to a minime; Fifthly the minime 
reft, equal to a crotchet; Sixthly, the demi-minime reft, equal to a 
demi-crotchet ; Seventhly, the quarter-minime reft equal to a dou- 
ble demi-crotchet ; Eighthly, the demi-quarter minime reft, equal 
to a triple demi-crotchet ; and Ninthiy the fixteenth of a minime 
reft, equal to a quadruple demi-crotchet. 

We muft take notice, that the point has no place among filences 
as among notes; for tho’ a crotchet and minime reft may be of 
equal powers, it is not cuftomary to point the latter to exprefs the 
powers of a pointed crotchet, but we ought, after the minime reft, 
to write alfo a demi-minime reft. However, as fome point the fi- 
lences alfo, the executant muft be ready to all. 

SIMPLE. In doubles and variations, the firft couplet, or ori- 
ginal air, fuch as it is now marked, is called the fimple. (Vide 
Double, Variations. 

TO SING. Is, in its moft general acceptation, to form ftrong 
and varied founds by the voice. But it is moft generally the for- 
mation of different inflexions in the voice, fonorous, agreeable to 
the ear, by intervals admitted in mufic and within the rules of 
modulation. nor 

We fing more or lefs agreeably, in proportion as the voice is 
more or lefs agreeable and fonorous; the ear more or leis juit; 
the organs more or lefs flexible; the tafte more or Ici formed; 
and more or lefs praétifed in the art of finging. To which we 
fhould add, in imitative and theatrical mufic, the degree of fen- 
fibility which affeéts us, more or lefs, with the fentiments we are 
to render. We have alfo more or lefs difpofition towards finging, 
according to the climate in which we are born, and according te 
the more or lefs accent in our natural language. For the more 
accented the language is, and, confequentiy, the more melodious, 
more thofe who fpeak it have the facility of finging it. 

There has been compofed an art of finging, that is, obferva- 
tions on thofe voices which fung the beft; there have been com- 
pofed, rules for facilitating and improving the ufe of this natural 
endowment. But there remain many difcoveries to be made, on 
the eafieft, fhorteft, and fureft method of acquiring that art. 

SINGER, 
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SINGER. A mufician who fings in a concert. 

SINGING MASTER. A mufician who teaches the reading 
of vocal mufic, and finging on the notes. 

The funétions of the finging-mafter relate to two principal ob- 
jets. The firft, which regards the culture of the voice, is to 
draw from it all that can be given in regard to finging, whether 
by the extent, by the juftnefs, by the found, by the nimblenefs; 
or by the art of enforcing and fweetening the founds, and learn- 
ing to manage and modify them with all the ingenuity poffible. _ 

The fecond objeét regards the ftudy of the figns, that is, the 
art of reading the notes on the paper, and the cuftom of decy- 
phering it with fo much facility, that, at the opening of the book, 
we may be able to fing every kind of mufic. (Vide Notes.) 

_ A third part of the funétions of the finging-mafter regards the 
knowledge of the language, particularly of the accents, of the 
quantity and beft method of pronouncing them ; becaufe the er- 
rors of pronunciation are much more fenfible in a fong, than in 
converfation ; and a well compofed vocal, fhould be only a more 
energi¢ and more agreeable method of marking the profody. and 
accents. (Vide Accent.) - | 

SIXTH. The fecond of two imperfeét confonances, called 
hexachord by the Greeks, becaufe its interval is formed of fix 
founds, or five diatonic degrees, The fixth ‘is a natural confo- 
nance, but only by combination ; for there is not in the order of 
confonances, any fimple or direét fixth. 

To confider the fixth only by their intervals, we find four 
kinds, two confonant and the diffonant. 

The confonants are, firft, the minor fixth compofed of three 
tones and two femi-tones major, as mi ut. Its relation is from 
five to eight. Secondly, the major fixth, compofed of four tones 
and a major femi-tone, as fol mi, Its conneétion is from three 
to five. The diffonant fixths are, firft, the diminifhed fixth, 
compofed of two tones and three major femi-tones, as ut diefis la 
B flat; and whofe relation is from 125 to 192. Secondly, the 
fuperfluous fixth, compoted of four tones, a major femi-tone, and 
a minor femi-tone, as fi B flat, and tol diefis. Fhe relation of 
this fixth is from 72 to 125. 

Thefe two laft intervals are never ufed in melody ; and thé di« 
minifhed fixth is omitted in harmony. 

There are feven concords which have the naine of fixth. The 
firft is fimply called concord of fixth; it is the perfeét concord,: 
whofe third is conveyed to the bafs. Its place is on the mediant 
of the tone, or on the fenfible note, or on the fixth. 

The fecond is called concord of fixth-fourth. This is alfo 
the perfect concord, whofe fifth is conveyed to the bafs. It is 
never made but on the dominant or on the tonic, 
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The third is called concord of finaller fixth. It is a concord 
of feventh, whofe fifth is conveyed to the bafs. The finaller 
fixth is conveyed ordinarily on the fecond note of the tone, or on 
the fixth, 

The fourth is the concord of fixth and fifth, or greater fixth. 
it is alfo a concord of feventh, but whofe third is conveyed to 
the bafs. If the fundamental concord is dominant, then the con- 
cord of greater fixth lofes this name, and is called concord of falfe 
fifth. (Vide Falfe Fifth.) The greater fixth is commonly. placed 
only on the fourth note of the tone. 

The fifth is the concord of fixth added. A fundamental con- 
cord, compofed, as that of the greater fixth, of a third, a fifth, 
a major fixth; and which is placed in the fame manner on the 
tonic or fourth note. We can then diftinguifh thefe two con- 
cords only by the metkod of faving them; for if the fifth de- 
fcends, and the fixth remains, it is the concord of greater fixth, 
and the bafs forms a perfeét cadence; but if the fifth remains, and 
the fixth afcends, it is the concord of fixth added, and the funs 
damental bafs forms an irregular cadence. Moreover, as, after 
having ftruck this concord, we are mafters of one of thefe two 
methods, this keeps the audience in fufpence on the true founda- 
tion of the concord, until the end has determined it : and ’tis this 
liberty of choofing, that Monf. Rameau calls double-employ. 
{Vide that word.) 

The fixth concord is that of major fixth and falfe fifth, which 
is no more than a concord of fmaller fixth in minor mode, in 
which the falfe fifth is fubftituted in place of the fourth; or, to 
exprefs myfelf differently, it is a concord of diminifhed feventh, 
in which the third is conveyed to the bafs. It is placed only on 
the fecond note of the tone. 

Laftly, The feventh concord of fixth, is that of the fuper- 
fluous fixth. It is a kind of fmaller fixth, which is never praétifed 
but on the fixth note of a minor tone defcending on the domi~ 
nant ; as then the fixth of this fixth note is naturally major; it 
is fometimes rendered fuperfluous by adding to it a diefis. That 
fuperfluous fixth then becomes an original concord, which is not 
overthrown or varied. (Vide concord.) 

SLOWLY. This word anfwers to the Italian largo, and de- 
notes a flow movement. The fuperlative found, very flowly, 
marks the floweft of all the movements. 

SOL. The fifth of the fix fyllables invented by Aretin, to pro- 
nounce the-notes of the gamut. The natural fol anfwers to the 
letter G. (Vide Gamut.) 

TO SOL FA. Is, in tuning the founds, to pronounce at the 
fame time the fyllables of the gamut which correfpond to them. 
This exercife is that by which thofe begin who learn mufic, 
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that the idea of thefe different fyllables uniting in their mind ta 
that of the intervals which have relation to it, thefe fyllables af- 
fift them to recall thefe intervals. 

Ariftides Quintilian teaches us, that the Greeks had four fyl~ 
lables or denominations of notes to fol fa, which they repeated 
at each tetrachord, as we repeat feven in each oftave.  Thele 
four fyllables were the following, te, ta, thé, tho. The firft 
anfwered to the firft found, or the hypate of the firft tetrachord, 
and the following; the {econd to the parhypate ; the third to the 
lichanos; the fourth to the nete; and fo on in re- beginning : 
a method of fol-faing, which, fhewing us clearly that their mo- 
dulation was confincd within the extent of the tetrachord, and 
that the homologous founds, preferving both the fame connections, 
and the fame names, from one tetrachord to another, were re- 
peated from fourth to fourth, as amongit us from oétave to 0c= 
tave, proves, at the fame time, that their harmonic generation, 
had no relation with ours, and was eftablifhed on principles en- 
tirely different, 

Guy d’Arezzo, having fubftituted his hexachord in the place 
of the ancient tetrachord, fubftituted alfo, to fol-fa it, fix other 
fyllables to the fourth which the Greeks ufed differently. Thefe 
fix fyllables are the following, ut, re, mi, fa. fol, la; drawn, as 
every one knows, from the Hymn of St. John Baptift. But 
every one does not know, that the air of this hymn, as it 1s now 
fung in the Roman-church, is not exaétly that from which Ares 
tin took his fyllables ; fince the founds which bear them in this 
hymn, are not thofe which bear them in his gamut. We find, 
in an ancient manu(cript, in the library of the Chapter of Sens, 
this hymn; fuch, probably, as it was fung in the time of Aretin ; 
and in which each of the fix fyllables is exaétly applied to the 
correfpondent found of the gamut, as may be feen in Fig. VI, 
Plate I. | 

It feems that the ufe of the fix fyllables of Guy was not very 
foon extended out of Italy, fince Mauris witneffes having heard in 
Paris, the fyllables, pro, to, do, no, a, infiead of thofe. But in 
time, thofe of Guy gained the day, and were received in France 
as in the reft of Europe. There is now Germany alone where 
they fol-fa by the letters of the gamut only, and not by fylla- 
bles; fo that the note which in fol-faing we call la, they call Ag 
that which we cail ut, they call C. For the diefis’d notes, they 
add an s to the letter, and pronounce that s is; fo that, for in- 
ftance, to fol-fa re dictis, they pronounce dis, They have alfa 
added the letter h, to remove the equivocation of fi, which is b 
only by being b flat; when it is b fharp, it is h. 

They know in fol-faing no other b flat than that alone; in- 
ftead of the D flat of every other note, they take the diefis of 
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‘hat which is below: fo for Uap flat, they fol faGs; for mib 
Rat, Ds; and this method of fol- faing is fo rough and confufed, 
that one muft be a German to make ufe of jhe and to become by 
that means a great mufician. 

Since the eftablifhment of the gamut of Aretin, ‘they have 
endeavoured, at different times, to fubftitute other fyllables in 
the room of his. As the voice or the three firft is rather dull, 
Monf. Sauveur, in changing the method of pricking the notes, 
changed alfo that of fol-faing ; and named the eight notes of the 
oétave by the eight following fyllables, pa, ra, ga, da, fo, bo, lo, 
do. Thefe names had no Petter faccefs than the note : but as 
to the fyllable do, it was prior to M. Savveur. The Italians have 
always ufed it, inftead of ut, to fol-fa, though they name it wr, 
ah not do, in "the gamut. In regard to the addition of fi, vide 

le 

In regard to the notes changed by diefis or b flat, they convey 
the name of the note to the natural, and that uen in the me- 
thod of fol-faing, many difficulties, which M. de Boifgelou has 
propofed to remedy, by” adding five notes to complete the chro- 
matic fyftem, and giving a particular name to each note. Thefe 
names, with ‘the ancients, are in all about twelve in number, as 
many as there are chords in this fyftem, Vizs Mts ACTE Na 001 
fa, fi, fol, be, la, (a, fi. By means of thefe five notes added, and 
of the names which they bear, all the b’s flat and diefis’s are an- 
nihilated'; as may be feen at the werd Syftem, in the expofition 
of that of Monf. de Boitgelou. 

There are different methods of fol- -faing, viz. by divifions, by 
tran{pofition, and inthe natural. The firft method is the moft 
ancient ; the fecond, the beft ; and the third, the moft general in 
France. Several nations have preferved, in the divifions, the 
ancient nomenclator of the fix fyl'ables of Aretin. 

Others have retrenched them, as the pps lifh, who fol-fa on 
thefe four fyllables only, mi, fa, fol, la. The French, on the 
contrary, have added a fyllable to confine, under different naines, 
all the feven diatonic founds of the De. 

The inconveniencies of Aretin’s method are confiderable, for 
thro’ the not rendering the gamut complete, the fyllables of that 
‘gamut fignify neither the fixed touches of the keys, nor the des 
grees of the tone, nor even the determined intervals. By the 
divifions, la fa, you may form an interval of major third in defcend- 
ing, or minor third in afcending, as may be eafily feen by the 
gamut, &c. (Vide Gamut. ) 

{t is ftill worfe in the Englifh method. We find every mo- 
ment different intervals which cannot be exprefled but by the 
fame fyllables ; and the fame names of the notes return in every 
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fourth, as among the Greeks, inftead of returning only at ever} 
oétave, as in the modern fyftem. | 

The method of fol-faing eftablifhed in France, by the addition of 

fi, is certainly much fuperior to all this; for the gamut being found 
complete, the divifions become ufeicfs, and the analogy of the 
oétaves is perfcétly obferved. But the muficians have again fpoilt 
this method, by the ftrange imagination of rendering the names 
of the notes always fixed and determined on the touches of the 
keys; fo that thefe touches have all a double name, whilft the de- 
grees of a tranfpofed tone have none: an error which loads, uni- 
verfally, the memory with all the diefis’s or b’s fiat of the cleff 5 
which removes from the names of the notes the expreffion of the 
intervals proper to them; and which effaces, laftly, as much pot- 
fible, all the traces of modulation. 
' Utorre are not, or ought not to be fuch, or fuch a touch of 
the keys, but fuch a chord of the tone. In regard to the fixed 
touches, it is by the letters of the alphabet that they are exprefled. 
The touch which you call ut, I call C; that which you call re, 
F call D. Thev are not figns that I invent; they are figns en- 
tirely eftablifhed, by which I very clearly determine the funda- 
mental of atone. But this tone being once determined, tell me, 
¥ beg, in your turn, how you name the tonic which I name ut, 
and the fecond note, which I name re, and the mediant, which E 
name mi ? 

For thefe names, relative to the tone and the mode, are effen- 
tial for the determination of ideas, and the juftnefs of the intona- 
tions, If we give it a due reflexion, we fhall find, that what the 
French muficians call to /ol-fa in natural, is entirely out of nature. 
This method is unknown in every other nation, and can- 
not certainly gain fuccefs in any; every one muft feel the con- 
trary, that nothing is more natural than to fol-fa by tranfpofi- 
tion when the mode is tranfpofed. 

We have, in Italy, a recueil of leffons to fol-fa, called Sol- 
feggi. This recueil, compoted by the celebrated Leo, for the 
ufe of beginners, is very highly efteemed. 

SOLO. This Italian word is anglicifed in mufic, and applied 
to a piece which is fung with a fingle voice, or which is played 
on one inftrument, with a fimple accompaniment of bafs, or harp- 
fichord ; and this is what diftinguifhes the folo from the recital, 
which may be accompanied by the whole orcheftra. In the pieces 
called concerto’s, we write always the word folo on the principal 
part when it recites. 

SONATA. A piece of inftrumental mufic, compofed of three 
or four confecutive pieces of different charaéters. The fonata 
is nearly for inftruments, what the cantata is for the voice, 
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The fonata is ordinarily made for a fingle inftrument which re- 
tites, accompanied by a thorough bafs ; and in fuch a compofition, 
we are attached to whatever is moft favourable to make the in- 
ftrument fplendid, for which we labour ; whether by the turn of 
finging, or by the choice of the founds which are moft fuitable 
to that kind of inftrument, or by the boldnefs of the execution. 
There are alfo fonata’s in trio, which the Italians generally calk 
finfonie ; but when they pafs three parts, or there is fome one 
reciting, they take the name of concerto. (Vide Concerto.) 

There are feveral kinds of fonata’s. The Italians reduce them 
to two principal forts: the one which they call Sonate di Camera, 
fonata’s for a private room, which are eompofed of feveral fami- 
liar or dancing tunes; fuch nearly as thofe recueils which, in 
France, they call fuites. The other kind is called Sonate da 
Chiefa, church fonata’s, in the compofition of which, there ought 
to enter more labour, pains, harmony, and airs more fuitable to 
the dignity of the place. Of whatever kind the fonata’s may be, 
they generally begin by an adagio; and after having pañled by 
two or three different movements, finifh by an allegro, or a 
prefto. ; 

Now, that inftruments form the moft important part of mufc, 
the fonata’s are extremely a-la-mode, as well as every kind of 
fymphony ; the vocal is only acceffary, and the air accompanies 
the accompaniment. We receive this ill tafte from thofe who, 
wifhing to introduce the turn of Italian mufic in a language not 
fufceptible of it, have obliged us to endeavour to make with 
inftruments, what was impoffible for us to form with the voice. 
J. dare to foretell, that fo unnatural a tafte cannot continue. 
Mufic, purely harmonic, is trifling: to pleafe conftantly, and 
prevent languor, it ought to be raifed to the rank of imitative 
arts ; but its imitation is not always immediate, as thofe of poetry 
and painting; the words is the method by which the mufic de- 
termines ofteneft the objeét whofe image it offers us; and it is 
by the touching founds of the human voice, that this image 
awakens in our fouls the fentiment which it ought to produce. 
Who does not feel how far the pure fymphony, in which we feek 
only to render the inftrument brilliant, is from that energy ? 
Can all the trifles of Mont. Mondonville’s violin ftrike me as 
two founds of Mad. Le Maure’s voice ? Symphony animates the 
mufic, and adds to its expreffion, tho’ it does not fupply the place 
of it. Toknow what all this fracas of fonata’s would mean, 
with which we are loaded, we mutt do as the ignorant painter, 
who was obliged to write under his figures, ‘* This is a tree.” 
66 This is a man.” ‘And this is a horfe.” 

SONG. A kind of very fhort lyric poem, which generally aéts 
in agreeable fybjects, to which a tune is added, to be fung on 
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familiar occafions: as at table, with one’s friends, with one’s 
miftrefs, and even alone, to remove, for fome moments, weari- 
fornenefs, if we are rich; and to fupport poverty and labour with 
more refolution, if poor. 

The ufe of fongs feemis to be a natural confequence from that 
of words, and, in effeét, is not lefs general; for wherever they 
fpeak, they fing. It is only neceffary, for the conception of them, 
to extend the organs, give an agreeable turn to the ideas we are 
delighted with, and fortify by the expreffion, of which the voice 
is capable, the fentiments we would chufe to render; or the image 
we would paint. The ancients had tot the art of writing at the 
time they had of finging. Their laws and their hiftories, the 
praifes of their gods and heroes, were fung befote they were 
written. And from thence it happens, accordifig to Ariftotle, 
that the fame Greek name was given to the laws and fongs. , 

All the lyric poetry was properly confifting of fongs only ; 
but I ought to confine myfelf here to fpeaking of that which bore 
this name particularly, and which had its charaéter in the moft 
complete manner, according to our ideas. | 

Let us begin by fongs for the table. In the moft diftant times, 
fays Mont. de la Nauze, all the guefts, according to Dicearchus, 
Plutarch, and Artemon, fung together, and in the fatne ftrain, 
the praifes of the Divinity. Wherefore, thele fongs were veri-, 
table pæans, or facred cantics. The gods were not difturbers of 
their feafts, and thus difdained not to admit them to their plea- 
fures. 

In the end the guefts fung fucceffively, each in his turn, hold- 
ing a branch of myrtle, which pafled from the hand of him who 
had fung, to him who fung next. Laftly, when mufic was im- 
proved in Greece, and the lyre was ufed in feafts, there were, 
fay the authors already cited, only the ingenious who were qua- 
lified to fing at table, at leaft, when accompanied by the lyreé 
The others, obliged to confine themfelves to the branch of myrtle, 
gave rife to a Greek proverb, by which they faid, that a man fung 
with the myrtle, when they would tax him with ignorance. 

Thefe fongs accompanied with the lyre, and of which Terpan- 
der was the inventor, were called fcoliæ, a word which fignifies 
oblique, to denote, according to Plutarch, the difficulty of the 
fong, or, as Artemon will have it, the irregular fituation of thofe 
who fung ; for, as they were obliged to be ingenious for this me- 
thod of finging, each one did not fit in his rank, but only thofe 
who underftood mufic, which were difperfed here and there, and 
placed obliquely with relation to each others 

The fubjeéts of the fcholiæ were drawn not only from love and 
wine, or pleafure in general, as at prefent, but from hiftory alto, 
War, and even morality. Such is the fong of Ariftotle on the 
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death of Hermias, his friend and ally, which oecafioned the aus 
thor the accufation of impiety. 

‘€ O virtue, who, fpite of the difficulties which thou prefenteft 
“€ to impotent mortals, art the charming object of their fearches ! 
‘“ Virtue pure and lovely! Amongft the Greeks, a death for 
“* thee was reckoned enviable; the fuffering with conftancy a 
dread calamity more than praife-worthy. Such are the feeds 
of immortality which thou expandeft over the heart. They 
* fruits are more to be valued than gold, than the love of pa- 
$ rents, or the moft tranquil flumbers. For thee the god-like 
Hercules, and the fon of Leda, endured ten thoufand toils, 
“* and the fuccefs of their exploits proclaimed thy power. It is 
£ through love for thee that Ajax and Achilles defcended to Plu- 
tonian manfions; and ’twas in view of thy celeftial beauty 
that the Prince of Atarnes deprived himfelf of Sol’s bright 
beam ; a prince immortalifed for ever. The daughters of me- 
** mory fhall ever fing his glory, when tuning their foft lyres to 
se Hs Jove, and the value of a fincere and lafting friend 
hip 

All their moral fongs were not fo grave as that : here is one of 
a different tafte, taken from Athenæus. 

‘€ The chief of all bleffings is health; the fecond, beauty; the 
€ third, riches honeftly colleéted ; and the fourth, the juvenile 
6€ days we pafs with our friends.” 

In regard to the fcholiz, which confift of love and wine, we 
may judge of them by the feventy odes of Anacreon, which remain 
to us. But even in thefe kind of fongs, we may fee that love of 
their country and liberty moft clearly fhine, with which the 
Greeks were ever animated. 

‘* Wine and health, fays one of thefe fongs, for my Clitagora 
‘€ and myfelf, with afiftance from the Theffalians.” That is, 
befides that Clitagora was a Theffalian, the Athenians had for- 
merly received fuccour from the Theffalians, againft the tyranny 
of Pyfftratides. 

They had alfo fongs for the different profeffions. Such were 
the fongs of the fhepherds ; one kind of which, called bucoliafm, 
was abfolutely the fong of thofe who drove the herds; and the 
other, which is properly the paftoral, was an agreeable imitation 
of it. The fong of the reapers, called the Lytierfe, fo called 
from the fon of Midas, who took a pleafure in that employment. 
The fong of the millers, called Hymee, or Epiaulia, as this taken 
from Plutarch, ‘* Grind, Mule, grind, for Pittacus, who reigns 
#6 in fplendid Mitylene, delights in eating,” becaufe Pittacus 
was a great Glutton. The fong of the weavers, which was 
called Eline; the yule fong of the wool-carders; that of the 
nurfes, which was called Catabaucalefis, or Nunnia; the feng of 
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lovers, called Nomion ; that of the ladies, called Calyce; and 
Harpalyce, that of young girls. Thefe two fongs, by changing 
the fex, became alfo fongs of love. 

For particular occafions, they had the marriage fong, called 
Hymenza, Epithalamium ; the fong of Datis on merry occafions ; 
for lamentations, the Jaleme; and Linos for funerals, and other 
mournful occafions. This Linos was fung alfo by the Ægyp- 
tians, and called by them Maneros, from the name of one of 
their princes, at whofe burial it had been fung. By a paflage of 
Euripides, cited by Athenæus, we may fee that the Linos allo 
might exprefs joy. 

Laftly, there were alfo hymns or fengs in honour of the gods 
and heroes: Such were the Jule’s of Ceres and Proferpine; the 
Philælia of Apollo; the upinges of Diana, &c. ; 

This genus paffed from the Greeks to the Latins, and feveral 
odes of Horace are gallant or bacchic fongs. But this nation, 
more warlike than fenfual, made, for a long time, but a trifling 
ufe of mufic and fongs, and never approached on this point to 
the graces of the Greek, 

It, feems that mufic always remained rough and difcordant 
amongft the Romans. What they fung at marriages, was rather 
a clamour than fongs; and it cannot be prefumed, that the faty- 
rical fongs of the foldiers, at the triumph of their generals, had 
a very agreeable melody. 

The moderns have their fongs alfo of different kinds, according 
to the genius and tafte of each nation. But the French bore off 
the palm from the reft of Europe, in the art of compofing them ; 
af not for the turn and melody of the airs, at leaft for their wit, 
the grace and ingenuity of the words, tho’ in general the wit and 
fatyr, fhew much better than the fentiment in fuch a compofition. 
They pay more attention to this amufement, and have ever ex- 
celled init. This happy people are always gay, turning every 
thing into merriment: their ladies are very gallant; the gentle- 
men very diffipated; and the country produces excellent wine. 
How can they then refrain from continually finging ? We have 
ftill fome ancient fongs of Thibault, Comte de Champagne, the 
moft gallant man of his time, fet to mufic by Guillaume de Ma- 
chault3 Marot has made feveral which remain; and thro’ favour 
of the airs of Orlando and Claudin, we have alfo feveral of the 
Pleyade of Charles IX. I fhall make no mention of more modern 
fongs, by which the muficians, Lambert, du Bouffet, la Garde, 
and others, have gained a name; and amongft whom we find as 
many poets as there are Gens de Plaifir, in a nation which is given 
moft to it, though not all fo cclebrated as le Comte de Coulanges, 
& PAbbe de Lattaignant. Neither have Provence and Lan- 
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guedoc degenerated from their Arf talents, We fee in thefe pros 
vinces an air of gaiety reign throughout, which inceffantly invites 
‘the people to finging and dancing. One of Provence, they fay, 
menaces his-enemy with a fong, as an Italian would attack his with 
a rapier. Other Countries have alfo their provinces for finging. 
En Great-Britain, it is Scotland} im Italy, itis Venice. . 

Our fongs are of fevetal forts, but in general on Love-or Wine, 
or fometimes où Satyr. The love fongs are, the tender airs which 
are alfo called feriouss the romances, whofe charaéter ts to move 
the foul infenfibly by the tender and lively recital of fome amorous 
and tragic hiftory ; the paftoral and ruftic fongs, many of which 
are made for dancing,.as the Mufettes, the Gavots, &c. 

The drinking fongs are generally airs of bafs, or femi-breves for 
the table. It is with gteat teafon that few are made for the treble, 
for there is not a viler.and more difgufting idea of debauchery than 
adrunken woman. | 

_In regard to fatyrit fongs, they are comprized under the name of 
Vaudevilles, and dart their rays indifferently on vice and virtue, 
by rendering them:equally ridiculous ; which ought to profcribe the 
vaudeville from the lips of perfons of morality. 

We have alfo a kind of fong which is called parody. Thefe 
are words adjufted as we can, on airs of the violin, or other inftru- 
ments, and which are rhymed either well or ill, without paying 
attention to the meafure of the verfes, or to the character of the 
air, or to the fenfe of the words, or even often to common deli- 
cacy. (Vide Patody.) 

SONOROUS. Which renders a found, ** A fonorous metal” 
From.thence, “ A fonorous body”. (Vide corpo fonoro.) 

Sonorous is faid particularly, and with excellence of all that ren- 
ders mellow, ftrong, clear, juft founds, and welltuucd. ‘ A fonge 
rous bell” &c. 

SOTTO VOCE. This Italian word fpecifies, in the places in 
which it is written, that we muft only fing a demi-voix, or play 
only a demi jeu. Mezzo forte,and mezza voce, fignify the fame thing. 

SOUND. When the agitation communicated to the air by the 
collifion of a body ftruck by another, reaches as far as the auditive 
organ, it produces a fenfation called noife. But there is a refound- 
ing noife called found. Searches on the abfolute found beloag 
to the phyfician, The mufician examines only the relative found, 
He only examines by fenfible modification, and it is according to 
this laft idea, that we enquire into it in this article, 

There are three principal objeéts to be confidered in the found,; 
the tone, the force, and the modification. Under each of thele re« 
lations the found is conceived as modifiable, Firft from flat to 
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fharp ; fecondly from ftrong to weak ; thirdly from fharp to fweet, 
or from the dull to the lively, and fo reciprocaily. 

I firft fuppofe, that whatever may be the nature of the found, 
that its vehicle is the air itfelf; in the firft place, becaufe the air 1s 
the only intermediary body of the exiftence, which we are per- 
fe€tly affured of, between the fonorous body, afd the auditive or- 
gan: fince we muft not multiply the beings without a neceffity ; 
as the air is fufficient to explain the formation of the found ; and, 
moreover, becaufe experience teaches us, tlrat a fonorous body renid- 
ers no found in a place quite deprived of air. _ : 

If we would imagine another fluid, we may eafily apply to it all 
that I have faid on the air in this article. 

The refonance of the found, or to fpeak more clearly, its perma- 
nence and prolongation, can arife only from the duration of the 
agitation of the air. As long as this agitation continues, the fha- 
ken air inceffantly ftrikes the auditive organ, and by this means 
prolongs the fenfation of the found. 

But there is not a more fimple method of conceiving this dura- 
tion, than by fuppofing in the air vibrations which fucceed each 
other, and thus renew the impreffion every inftant. Moreover, 
this agitation of the air, of whatever kind it may be, cannot be 
produced but by a fimilar agitation in the parts of the fonorous 
body. Moreover, it is a certain fat, that the parts of the fonorots 
body undergo fuch vibrations. If we touch the body of a violin- 
cello at the time we draw the found, we feel it {hake under our 
hand, and we fee very fenfibly, the vibrations of the chord continue 
ull the found is extinguifhed. 

It is the fame thing witha bell, which we make found by ftriking 
it with the clapper; we feel it, we fee it even fhake, and we per- 
ceive the grains of fand leap up, which are thrown on the furface. 

If the chord loofens, or the bell burfts, there is more fhaking and 
more found. If then, neither this bell nor this chord can commu- 
nicate to the air any movements, but what themfeives have, we 
cannot doubt, but that the found produced by the vibrations of the 
fonorous body, extends itfelf by fimilar vibrations which this body 
communicates to the air. 

All this being fuppofed, let us firft examine what conftitutes the 
relation of founds from flat to fharp. 

I. Theon, of Smyrna, fays that Lafus of Hermione, as well as 
the Pythagorean Hyppates of Metapont, to calculate the relation 
of conionances, made ufe of two fimilar veffels, which refounded in 
unifon, That leaving one of thele empty, and filling a quarter 
of the other, the percuffion of each produced the conionance of a 
fourth; that, then filling the fecond a third, then again the half, 
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the percuffion of the fecond had produced the confonance of the 
fifth, then of the oétave. 

_ Pythagoras, according to Nichomachus and Cenforinus, managed 
in another manner, the calculation of the fame conneétions. He 
fufpended, they fay, different weights to the fame fonorous chords, 
and determined the references of the different founds, on thofe 
which he found between the hanging weights; but the calculatie 
ons of Pythagoras are too juft to have been made in this manner; 
fince every one knows at prefent on the experience of Vincent Ga- 
lilæus, that the founds are together, not as hanging weights, but 
in the fub-double computation of thefe fame weights. 

Laftly, was invented the monochord, called by the ancients Ca- 
non Harmonicus, becaufe it gave the rule of harmonic divifions, 
We mutt explain its principles. ; 

Two chords of the fame compofition equal, and equally extend 
ed, form a perfe@ unifon in every fenfe. If the lengths are une- 
qual, the fhorteft will give a fharper found, and make more vibra- 
tions ina given time; from whence we may conclude that the dif- 
ference of founds from fharp to flat, proceeds only by that of vi- 
brations formed in the fame fpace of time, by the chords or fono- 
rous bodies which make them heard: wherefore we exprefs the 
connections of founds by the numbers of vibrations which give 
them. 

We alfo knaw, by as certain experience, that the vibrations of 
the chord, equal in every other refpeét, are always reciprocal in 
the lengths. So the double chord of another, will make, at the 
fame time only the half of the number of vibrations of the latter, 
and the relation of the founds, which they will caufe to be heard is 
called oftave. If the chords are as 3 to 2, the vibrations will be 
as 2 to 3, and the conneétion of the founds will be called fifth, &c. 
{ Vide Interval.) 

We fee by this means, that with moveable bridges it is eafy to 
form on a fingle chord, the divifions which produce founds in all 

offible connections, whether together, or with the entire chord. 
This is the manochord which I have juft mentioned. (Vide 
Monochord. ) 

We may render fharp or flat founds by other means; two 
chords of equal length do not always form the unifon, for if the 
one is greater or lefs extended than the other, it will form lefs vi- 
brations in equal times, and confequently, will give a fharper 
found, (Vide chord.) ’ 

It is ealy to explain on thefe principles the conftruétion of chord 
inftruments, fuch as the Harpfichord, and the playing of Violins 
or Baffles, which by the different impreflion of the fingers or moves 
able bridges on the chords, produces the diverfity of founds dan 
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from thofe inftruments, We muft reafon in the fame manner for. 
the wind inftruments. The holes, as in the flute and haut-boy, 
ferve to fhorten them, to render the found more fharp. In giving 
more wind, they are made to aétave, and the found becomes ftill 
fharper. The column of air forms the fonorous body, and the 
different tones of the trumpet and french-horn, have the fame prin- 
ciples as the harmonious founds of the violincello and violin, &c. 
(Vide harmonic found. ) 

If we make one of the grand chords of a violin or violincella 
refound with fome force, in paffing the fiddle-ftick rather nearer ta 
the bridge than ordinary, we fhall hear diftin€ly, however little 
our ear may be exercifed or attentive, befides the found of the en- 
tire chord, at leaft that of its o€tave,that of the oftave of its 5th, 
and that of the double oétave of its third ; we fhall even fee fhake 
and refound all the chords, afcending to the unifon of thofe,- 
Thefe acceffary founds always accompany any found whatfoever, 
but when this principal found is fharp, the other are lefs fenfible. 

We call thefe the harmonies of the principal found; it is by 
them, according to Monf. Rameau, that every found is apptecia- 
ble, and ’tis in them that himfelf and Monf. Vartini, have fought 
the principle of all harmony, but by routs direétly oppofite, 
{Vide harmonic fyftem.) ; 

One difficulty which remains to be explained in the theory of 
the found, is to know how two or more founds may be heard at 
the fame time, When we hear, for inftance, the two faunds of the 
fifth, one of which forms two vibrations, whilft the other makes 
three, we cannot well conceive how the fame mafs of air may fur- 
nifh at the fame time thefe different numbers of vibrations diftiné 
from each other ; and fill lefs, when it makes more than two founds 
together, and that they are all diffonant with each other. 

Mengoli and others manage the bufinets by comparifons, It is 

the fame thing, fay they, as with two ftones thrown in the water 
at the fame time, and whofe different circles lie crofs ways without 
confounding each other. Monf. de Mairan, gives a more philofo- 
_phical explanation. The air, according to him, is divided into 
particles of different fizes, each of which is capable of a peculiar 
tone, and fufceptible of no other ; fo that in every found which is. 
formed, the particles of air analogous to it only, are fhaken, thofe 
and their harmonies, whilft all the reft remain tranquil, till moved 
in their turn by founds correipondent to them. So that we hear 
at the fame time two founds, as we fee two colours ; becanfe, being 
produced by different parts, they affect the organ in different 
points, 

This fyftem is ingenious, but the imagination is with difficulty 
united to the infinity of the particles in the air, differing in fize, and 
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mobility, which ought to be expanded in each point of the fpace, 
to be always ready on neceffity, to render an infinity of all the pol: 
fible founds in every place. When they are once arrived at the 
drum of the ear, we have ftill lefs conception, how, in ftriking fes 
veral together, they can produce a fhake capable of conveying the 
fenfation of each in particular to the brain. It appears, that this 
difficulty has been rather removed than refolved. They alledge in 
vain the example of light, whofe rays meet in a point without con- 
founding the objeëts ; for, befides that one difficulty is not refolved 
by another, the fimile is not exaét, fince the obje& is feen with- 
out exciting in the air a movement fimilar to that which a fono- 
rous body muft occafion to be heard. Mengoli feems defirous of 
preventing this obje&tion, by faying that the mafles of the air, 
charged, as it were, with different founds, ftrike the drum only fuc- 
ceffively, alternatively, and each in its turn, without paying too 
gréat attention, how he fhould employ thofe, which are obliged to 
wait till the firft have difcharged their office ; or without explaining 
how the ear, ftruck with fo many fucceffive impreffions, can dif- 
tinguifh thofe which belong to each found. In regard to the 
harmonies which accompany any found foever, they offer rathcr a 
new cafe of the precedent difficulty, than a feparate embarraffment; 
for as foon as it is explained how many founds may be heard at a 
time, we may eafily explain the phœnomena of harmonies. For 
inftance, let fs fuppofe that a found puts in motion the particles 
of air fufceptible of that fame found, and the particles fufceptible of 
fharper founds, ad infinitum, from thefe different particles, there wilk 
then be faunds,whofe vibration beginning and finifhing exa&tly with 
the fonorous body, will be continually aided and renewed by thofe 
of the other ; thefe particles will be thofe which give the unifon. 
Next comes the o€tave, whofe two vibrations concording with one 
of the principal founds, are affifted and enforced by it from two to 
two: confequently, the o€tave will be fenfible, but lefs than the 
unifon. ‘Then comes the twelfth, or oétave of the fifth, which forms 
three precife vibrations, whilft the fundamental found makes one; 
wherefore, recejving a frefh ftroke only at each third vibration, the 
twelfth will be lefs fenfible than the oftave, which receives this 
frefh ftroke at the fecond. By following the fame gradation, we 
find the concourfe of vibrations more flow, the ftrokes lefs renewed, 
and confequently the harmonies always lefs fenfible, until the re- 
ferences are compofed to that point ; that the idea of the concur- 
rence not fufficiently frequent, be effaced, and the vibrations hae 
ving the time to be extinguifhed before they are renewed, the har- 
monic is no longer heard at all. : ; 
Laftly, when the reference ceafes to be rational, the vibrations 
no long:r concur. Thofe of the fharper found, always contrary, 
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are very foon ftifled by thofe of the chord, and this fharp found is 
abfolutely diffonant and null. 

Such is the reafon why the firft harmonies are heard, and all the 
reft are not fo. ButI have written already too much on the fir 
quality of the found. Let us now pafs on to the reft. 

II. The force of the found depends on that of the vibrations of 
the fonorous body, the more thefe vibrations are ftrong, the more 
vigorous the found is, and is heard at the greater diftance. When 
the chord is fufficiently extended, and the voice or inftrument not. 
too much forced, the vibrations always remain ifochronous, and 
confequently the tone continues the fame, whether we ftrengthen 
or weaken the found ; but in ftriking too forcibly with the bow, in- 
flackening the chord too much, in finging too high, we may make 
the vibrations lofe the neceffary ifochronifm far the identity of the 
tone ; and this is one of the reafons, why, in the French mufic, 
wherein the grand merit is to fcream, we are more fubje& to fing 
falfe than in the Italian, where the voice is moderated with more 
fweetnefs, 

The quicknefs of the found, which would feem to depend on its 
force, does not fo. This quicknefs is always equal, and conftant, 
unlefs accelerated or retarded by the wind ; that is to fay, that the 
found, ftrong or weak, will be always uniformly extended ; and in 
two feconds will always go twice the diftance it would do in one. 
According to Halley and Flampftead, the found in England goes 
1070 French feet in a fecond, and at Peru, 174 fathoms, according 
to Monf. de la Condamine. P. Merfenne, and Gaffendi have af- 
fured us that a favourable or contrary wind neither accelerates or 
retards the found ; but fince the experience that Derham and the 
Academy of Sciences have made on this fubje&, this paffes as an 
error. 

Without flackening the motion the found is weakened in extend- 
ing itfelf, and this weakening, if the propagation is free, if it is 
not prevented by any obftacle, or flackened by the wind, ordinarily 
follows the reafon of the fquare of diftances. 

HIT. In regard to the difference, which is found alfo between the 
founds by the quality of the modification, it is evident, that it holds 
neither to the degree of elevation, nor even to that of the force. It 
will be in vain for a hautboy to place itfelf in unifon with a flute, 
it will be in vain to fweeten the found to the fame degree. The 
found of the flute will always have, a ye ne fais quoi of mellow and 
fweet, that of the hautboy fomething rude and fharp, which will 
prevent the ear from confounding them; without mentioning the 
diverfity of the modification of the voice. (Vide Voice.) 

There is not an inftrument which has not its peculiar tone, which 
has no connection with that of another, and the organ alone has 
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twenty methods of playing all of a different modification. No 
one, however, that I know of has exainined the found in this par- 
ticular; which as well as the reft will perhaps be found to have 
fome difficulties ; for the quality of the modification cannot depend, 
either from the number of vibrations, which forms the degree from 
flat to fharp, or from the greatnefs or force of thefe fame vibrations, 
which forms the degree from ftrong to weak. We muft then find 
in the fonorous body a third different caufe from thefe two, to ex- 
plain this third quality of the found, and its differences ; which 
perhaps, is not too eafy. 

The three principal qualities which I have mentioned enter all, 
though in different proportions, into the object of mufic, which is 
found in general. 

In effeét, the compofer does not only confider if the found which 
he ufesi ought to be high or low, flat, or fharp, but if they ought 
to be ftrong or weak, difgufting or fwcet, dull or pleafing: and he 
diftributes them to different inftruments and different voices, in 
recitatives or choruffes, at the extremities or in the medium of the 
inftruments or voices, with the dolce and forte, according as thefe 
are fuitable. 

But it is true, that it is only in the comparifon of founds from flat 
to fharp, that the whole harmonic fcience confifts; fo that, as 
the number of founds is infinite, we may fay in the fame fenfe, 

‘that this fcience is infinite in its objets. We conceive no precife 
‘founds to the extent of founds from flat to fharp, and however 
finall the interval may be, which is between two founds, we fhall 
always conceive it divifible by a third found; but nature and art 
Have limited this infinity in the practice of mufic. We very foon 
find in inftruments, the bounds of praëicable founds, as well in 
flat as in fharp. Lengthen or fhorten a fonorous chord to a 
certain point, it will have no more a found. We can neither 
augment or diminifh, at will, the capacity of a flute, or the pipe 
of an organ, neither its length. There are bounds paffed which 
neither can any longer refound. The breathing has alfo its mea- 
fure and its laws. When too weak, it renders no found, when 
too ftrong, it produces only a piercing cry, which it is impoffible 
to appreciate. Laftly, it is agreed, by a thoufand experiences, 
that all fenfible founds are confined within a certain latitude, 
pafled which, either too flat or too fharp, they are no longer per- 
‘ceived, or become inappreciable to the ear. Monf. Euler has, 
in fome refpeéts, fixed its limits; and according to his obferva- 
tions, fhewn by Monf. Diderot, in his principles of the: acouftic, 
all fenfible founds are comprized between the numbers 30 and 
75523 thatis to fay, that, according to this great geometrician, the 
Hattett found perceptible co the ear forms 30 vibrations a oul 
an 
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and the fharpeft 7662 vibrations at the fare time; an interval, 
‘which nearly comprehends eight oétaves. 

On the other hand, we fee by the harmonic generation of founds 

‘that amidft their infinity, there are very few which can be admitte 
into the harmonious fyftem. For all thofe which do not form 
confonances with the fundamental founds, ot which do not arife 
mediately or immediately, from the differences of thefe confo- 
nances, ought to be profcribed from the fyftem. This rs the reas 
fon, that however perfeét ours may be fuppofed at prefent, it is 
however bounded to twelve founds only in the extent of an oc« 
tave; from which twelve, all the other oétaves contain no more 
than repliques. If we chufe to reckon all thefe repliques for fo 
many different founds, in multiplying them by the number of oc+ 
taves, to which the extent of appreciable founds is confined, we 
fhall find ninety-fix in all, as the greateft number of praéticable 
founds in our mufic on the fame fundamental! found. 
_ We could not reckon, with the fame precifion, the number of 
founds practicable in ancient mufic. The Greeks formed, as it 
were, as many fyftems of mufic as they had different methods of 
tuning their tetrachords. It appears, by reading their treatifes of 
‘mufic, that ‘the number of thefe methods was great, and perhaps 
‘undetermined. Moreover, each particular concord changed the 
founds of half the fyftem, that is, of two moveable chords in each 
tetrachord. So that we plainly fee, that they had founds in a fin 
gle method ofconcord ; but we cannot juftly calculate how much 
this number was multiplied in all the changes of genus and mode 
‘which introduced pew founds, 

In regard to their tetrachords, they diftinguifhed the founds 
into two general clafles, viz. the ftable and fixed founds, whofe 
concord never changed ; and the moveable founds, whofe concord 
changed with the nature of the genus. The firft were eight in 
all, viz. the two extremes of each tetrachord, and the chord 
proflambanomenos ; the fecond were alfo at leaft eight in number, 
fometimies nine or ten, becaufe two adjoining founds were fomes 
times confounded in one, and fometimes feparated. | 

In the pycni genera, they divided the ftable founds into two 
kinds ; one of which contained three founds, called apycni, bes 
caufe they formed'heither femi-tones, or {maller intervals in flat $ 
thefe three founds apycni, were the proflambanomenos, the nete 
fynnemenon, and the nete hyperboleon. The other kind took 
the name of founds barypycni, becaufe they formed the flat of 
the {maller intervals: The founds barypycni were five in-number, 
viz. the hypate hypaton, the hypate mefon, the mefis, the para- 
mefis, and the nete diezeugmenon, 
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the moveable tones were fubdivided in the fame manner into mefo- 
phycni founds, which were alfo five in number, viz. The fecond 
in afcending of each tetrachord ; and in five other founds called ox- 
iphycni, which were the third in afcending of each tetrachord, 

(Vide Tetrachord.) 

In regard to the twelve founds of the modern fyftem, their con- 
cord never change, and they continue immoveable. Broffard pre- 
tends, that they are all moveable, founding it on their being to be 
changed by diefis or B flat; but itis one thing to change the chord, 
and another to change the concord of the chord. 

FIXED SOUND. To have what we call a fixed found, we 
muft be affured, that this found would always be the fame, in all 
times and in all places. Moreover, we muft not think it fufficient 
for this purpofe, to have a pipe, for inftance, of a determined 
length ; for firft, the pipe always continuing the fame, the weight 
of the air will neverthelefs change ; the found will alter and become 
flatter or fharper according as the air is lighter or heavier. For 
the fame reafon, the found of the fame pipe will again change with 
the column of the atmofphere, according as this fame pipe is raifed 
or lowered, in mountains or in vallies. 

In the fecond place, this pipe, whatever may be its compofition, 
will be fubjeét to the variations that heat and cold caufes in the 
dimenfions of every body. The pipe fhortening or lengthening 
itfelf, will become proportionally fharper or flatter ; and from thefe 
two combined caufes, comes the difficulty of having a fixed found, 
and the almoft impoffibility of being affured of the fame found, in 
two places at the fame time, or twice in the fame place. 

- If we could reckon exaétly the vibrations which a found makes 
in a given time, we might, by the fame number of vibrations, be 
affured of the identity of the found; but this calculation being 
impoflible, we can only certify the identity of the found by that 
of the inftruments which give it, viz. The pipe, in regard to its 
dimenfion ; and the air, as to its weight. Monf. Sauveur propo- 
fed, for this purpofe, a method, which by experience did not fuc= 
ceed. Mont. Diderot has fince propofed fome more praéticable, 
and which confifts in graduating a pipe of a fufficient length, that 
its divifions may be juft and fenfble, in compofing it by two move- 
able parts, by which it may be lengthened or fhortened, according 
to the dimenfions proportional to the alterations of the air, expref- 
{ed by the thermometer, in regard to their temperature, and by 
the barometer as to their weight. 

Vide the principles of acouitic by that author to form a judg 
ment of it. 

FUNDAMENTAL SOUND. A fundamental found is that 
which ferves 2s a foundation to the concord, (Vide Concord,) or 
to the tone. (Vide Tone.) re 
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Fundamental bafs, is that which ferves as a foundation to hdf- 
mony. (Vide Fundamental Bafs.) 

A fundamental concord is that whofe bafs is fundamental, and 
whofe founds are arranged according to the order of their genera- 
tion; but as this order removes the parts extremely, we conneét 
them by combinations or variations; and provided that the bafs 
éontinues the fame, the concord does not on that account fail to 
bear the name of fundamental. 

Such is, for inftance, this concord vt mi fol; confined in an in- 
terval of sth, whereas in the order of its generation ut fol mi, it 
comprehends a roth, and even a 17th, fince the fundamental ut is 
not the sth of fol, but the oétave of that 5th. 

HARMONIC SOUNDS. A fingular kind of founds, wnich 
are drawn from certain inftraments; fuch as the violin and the vi- 
olincello, by a particular motion of the fiddle-ftick, which is drawn 
nearer to the bridge, and the finger lightly placed on certain divifi- 
ons of the chord. Their founds are very different for their mo- 
difications and for the tone, from what they would be, if the finger 
was conftantly fixed. In regard to the tone, for inftance; they will 
give the sth, when they would have given the 3d, the 3d, when 
they would give the 6th, &c. As to the modifications, they are 
much fweeter than thofe which are drawn full from the fame divi- 
fion; by carrying the chord towards the fleeve, and on account of 
this {weetnefs, they are called fluted founds. One muft, to have 4 
a clear judgment of them, have heard Monf. Mondonvile draw 
on his violin, or Morif. Bertaud on his violincello; the confe: 
‘quences of thefe beautiful founds. By fliding the finger flightly 
from fharp to flat, from the middle of a chord which we touch at 
the fame time with the bow in the aforefaid manner, we hear dif: 
tinétly a fucceffion of harmonic founds from flat to fharp; which 
very much aftonifhes thofe unfkilled in the theory of them. 

The principle on which this theory is founded, is, that a chord 
being divided into two commenfurable parts together, and confe- 
guently with the entire chord, if the obftacle which is placed at 
the point of divifion hinders only imperfectly the communication 
of vibrations from one part to another, every time that the chord 
is founded in,this ftate, it will not render the found of the entire 
chord, nor that of its greater part, but that of the fmaller part, if 
it meafures exadtly the other; or, if it does not meafure it the 
found of the greateft aliquot common to thefe two parts. F 

Let a chord 6 be divided into two parts 4 and 2, the harmos 
nic found will refound by the length of the fmall part 2, which is 
aliquot of the greater part 4; butif the chord 5 is divided by 2 
and 3, then as the fmall: part does not meafure the greater ie 
harmonic found will cnly refound, according to the half I of this 
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fame fmaller part, which half is the greateft common meafure of 
the two parts 3 and 2, and of the whole chord 5s. 

By means of this law drawn from obfervation, and conformable 
to the tryals made by Monf. Sauveur, at the Academy of Sciences, 
all the marvellous difappears. With a very fimple ‘calculation, 
we affign to each degree the harmonic found which anfwers to it. 
In regard to the finger fliding the length of the chord, it gives only 
a continuance of harmonic founds, which fucceed each other ra 
pidly in the order they ought to have according to that of the di- 
‘vifions on which we pafs the finger fucceffively, and the points 
which form no exaét divifions, or which form thofe that are too 
compofed, give no fenfible or appreciable found. 


A Table of Harmonic Sounds fenfitle and appreciable on the Violincello. 


The chord 4 vidi A f The unifon. 

The minor third The 19th or double oëtave of the fifth. 

The major third | The 17th or double oétave of the fame 
major third. 

The fourth egives< The double oftave. 

The fifth The 12th or oétave of the fame fifth. 

The minor fixth | The triple oétave. ets 

DATE AT The 17th major or double oétave o 
‘Fhe major fixth | the third. 
The of&ave J | The oétave. 


We here find a table of harmonic founds, which may facilitate 
the fearch of them, to thofe who defire to practice them. The firft 
column denotes the founds which the divifions of the inftruments 
would render when touch’d in full; and the fecond, the fluted 
founds correfponding when the chord is harmonically touch’d. 

After the firft o€tave, that is, after the middle of the chord, ad- 
vancing towards the bridge, we again find the fame harmonic 
founds in the fame order, on the fame divifions of the fharpeft 
octave, that is, the nineteenth on the minor tenth, the feventeenth 
on the major tenth, &c. } 

I have made, in this table, no mention of the harmonic founds 
relative to the fecond and feventh ; firft, becaufe the divifions 
which form them, having only very {mall aliquots together, would 
render their founds too aes to be agreeable, and too difficult to: 
be’ drawn by the ftroke of the fiddle ftick ; and moreover, becaufe 
one muft enter into the fub-divifions too much extended, which 
cannot be admitted but in practice; for the harmonic found of 
the major tone would be the twenty-third, or the triple o€tave of 
the fecond; and the harmonic of the minor tone would be the 
twenty-fourth, or triple octave of the minor third : But what ear 
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is fine enouch, and what hand fufficiently juft, to diftinguifh and 
touch, at will, a minor or a major tone ? 

The whole play of the marine-trumpet is in harmonic founds, 
which is the reafon that we cannot drawevery kind of found from 
it with eafe. 

TO SOUND. We fay, in compofition, that a note founds on 
the bafs, when it enters into the concord and forms a harmony, 
allowing the difference of the notes, which are thofe of tafte, and 
ferve only to figure, but have no found. We alfo fay, to found a 
note, or a concord, to exprefs the ftriking or caufing a found to be 
heard, the harmony of that note or that concord. ae 

SOURDINE. A fmall inftrument of copper or filver, which 1s 
applied to the bridge of a violin or violincello, to render the founds 
weaker, by intercepting and preventing the vibrations of the en- 
tire body of the inftrument. The fourdine, by weakening the 
founds, changes their modification, and gives them an exceeding 
moving and mournful charaëter. ‘The French muficians, who 
think that a fweet play produces the fame effeét as the fourdine, and 
who do not admire the trouble of placing and difplacing, make no 
ufe of it; but they make ufe of it with great effeét in all the or- 
cheftras of Italy ; and it is becaufe the word fordini is found very 
often in their fymphonies, that I have made an article of it. 
There are fordini alfo for the French-hora, for the harpfichord, 
ce. 

SPACE. A fair interval, or diftance, which is found in the 
ftave between a line, and that which follows it immediatcly above 
or below. There are four fpaces in the five lines, and two befides, 
the one above, the other below the entire ftave : We find, when 
necefiary, thefe two indefinite fpaces, by additional lines added 
above or below, the which augment the extent of the flave, or fur- 
nifh new {paces. Each of thefe fpaces divides the interval of two 
lines which terminate it, into two diatonic degrees, viz. one from 
the inferior line to the fpace, and the other from the fpace to the 
fuperior line. (Vide Stave. 

SPICCATO. An Itaiian word, which, written on mufic, de- 
notes ftrong and well detached founds. 

SPONDAULA,. Was, amongft the ancients, a player on the 
flute, or fome other fimilar inftrumen 
was Offered, played in the car of the 


prevent his liftening to any thing whic 


, who, while the facrifice 
prieft fome tuitable air, to 
h might interrupt him. 
This word is formed from the Greek czcvdis, a libation, and 
evrcs, a Flute, : 
SPONDIASM. Was, inthe mof ancient Greek mufic, an al- 
teration in the harmonic genus, wien a chord was accidentally 
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elevated three diefis’s above its ordinary concord, fo that the 
fpondiafni was precifely the contrary to the Eclyfis. 

STABLE. The ftable chords or founds were, befides the chord 
proflambanomenos, the two extremes of each tetrachord, which 
extremes founding the diatepafon or fourth together, the concord 
never changed, as did that of the chords in the middle, which 
were extended or flackened, according to the genera, and on that 
account were called moveable chords or founds. 

STAVE. The ftave or line of mufic is compofed of five parallel 
lines, on or between which the different pofitions of the notes 
mark their intervals or degrees. The’ ftave of church-mufic has 
only four lines: It formerly had eight, according to Kircher, each 
marked with a letter of the gamut; fo that there was only one 
conjoint degree from one line to another: When the degrees were 
doubled, by placing notes in this manner in the intervals, the ftave 
of eight lines being reduced to four, was found of the fame ex- 
tent as before. 

To this number of five lines in mufic, and four in-that of the 
church, are added, additional or accidental lines, when neceffary, 
and the notes pafs the extent of the ftave above or below. This 
extent, in a ftave of mufic, is in the whole of eleven notes form- 
ing ten diatonic degrees, in church-mufic of nine notes forming 

eight degrees. (Vide Cleff, Notes, Lines.) 

STOP. Is the termination of the phrafe, on which termina- 
tion the air repofes, more or lefs perfeétly. The ftop cannot be 
eftablifhed but by a full cadence; if the cadence is avoided, 
there can be no true ftop : for it is impoffible for the ear to repofe 
on a diffonance. We fee by this means, that there are precifely 
as many kinds of ftops, as forts of full cadences (Vide Cadence, ) 
and thefe different ftops produce in mufic, the effect of the punc- 
tuation in difcourfe. : 

Some confound, very improperly, the ftops with the filences, 
tho’ thefe two things are very different. | 

STRUCK. This is the time when the hand or foot is lowered, 
and when we beat to mark the meafure. (Vide Thefis.) We 
ftrike with the foot in general only the.firft time of each meafure, 
but thofe who cut in two, the meafure of four, ftrike alfo the third. 
In ftriking the meafure. with the hand, the French never beat but 
in the firft time, and mark the reft by different movements of the 
hand ; but the Italians ftrike the two firft of the meafure of three, 
and raife the third. They ftrike in the fame manner the two firft 
in the meafure of four, and raife the two others. Thefe move- 
ments are more fimple, and appear more convenient, 

STYLE. The diftinétive charaëter of compofition or execution. 
This charaéter yaries greatly, according to the countries, the qe 
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ot the people, the genius of authors, &c. according to matter, 
place, fubje&, expreffion, &c. | 

We fay, in France, the ftyle of Lully, of Rameau, of Mondon- 
ville, &c. In Germany, the ftyle of Haffe, of Gluck, of Graun. 
In Italy, the ftyle of Leo, of Pergolefis, of Jomelli, of Buranello. 
The ftyle of church-mufic is not the fame as that for the theatre 
or a private room. The ftyle of German compofitions is lively, 
divided, but harmonious. ‘That of the French compofition is flat, 
rough, ill cadenced, monotonous. That of the Italian compofi- 
tions, flourifhing, pleafing, energetic. 

The dramatic or imitative ftyle is proper for exciting or paint 
ing the paflions. The ftyle of the church is ferious, majeftic, 
grave. The ftyle of the Motet, where the artift affects to fhew 
himfelf as fuch, is mare claffic and ingenious, than energetic and 
affe&ing. The hyporchematic ftyle is peculiar.to joy, pleafure, 
dancing, filled with lively movements, gay and well expreffed. 
The fymphonic or inftrumental ftyle. As every inftrament has 
its touch, its fingering, its charaéter. peculiar to it, it alfo has its 
ftyle. The melifmatic or natural ftyle, which is firft prefented to 
perfons who have not yet ftudied. The ftyle of fantafy, little 
united, filled with ideas, free from every conftraint. The choraic 
or dancing ftyle, which is divided into as many different branches 
as there are charaéters in dancing. 

The ancients had alfo their de ftyles. (Vide Mode and 
Melæpea.) 

SUB-DOMINANT. A name given, by Monf. Rameau, to 
the fourth note of the tone, which is, confequently, in the fame 
interval of the tonic in defcending, as is the dominant in afcending. 
This denomination happens from the affinity which this author 
finds by variation, between the minor mode of the {ub-dominant, 
and the major mode ofthe tonic. (Vide Harmony.) 

SUB-MEDIANT. Is alfo, in Monf. Rameau’s Vocabulary, 
the name of the fixth note of the tone. But this fub-mediant, 
as it ought to be in the fame interval of the tonic below, as is 
the mediant above, fhould form a major third under this tonic, 
and confequently minor third on the fub-dominant, and it is on 
this analogy. that the fame Monf. Rameau eftablifhes the principal 
of the minor mode; but it would follow from thence, that the 
major mode of a tonic, and the minor mode of its fub-dominant, 
muft have a great affinity ; which is no fuch thing : fince, on the 
contrary, it 1s very, feldom that we pafs from one of thefe two 
modes to another, and that the almoft entire fcale is altered by 
fuch a modulation. 

I may be deceived in the acceptation of thefe two precedent 
words, not having Monf. Rameau’s writings before me whilft I 
write this article. He, perhaps, underftands fimply by fub-domi- 
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nant, the note, which isa degree below the dominant; and by 
fub-mediant, the note which is a degree below the mediant, 
What keeps me in fufpenfe between thefe two fenfes, is, that in 
each the fub-dominant is the fame note fa for the tone of ut, 
but it would not be the fame thing with the fub-inediant: It 
would be la in the firft fenfe, and re in the fecond. The reader 
may verify which of the two is Monf. Rameau’s: what may be 
depended on, is, that what I have given is preferable for the ufe 
of compofition. 

SUBJECT. A term of compofition. This is the principal part 
of the defign, the idea which ferves as a foundation to all the reft. 
(Vide Defign. ) 

All the other parts require only art and labuor : this depends only 
on the genius, and, tis in this, that invention entirely confifts. The 
principal fubjeéts in mufic, produce Rondeau’s, [initations, Fugues, 
&c. (Vide thofe Words.) 

A barren and cold compofer, after having difcovered with diffi- 
culty fome fcattered fubjeét, only turns it and changes it from 
modulation to modulation; but the artift who has fire, anda clear 
imagination, without fuffering his fubje& to be forgotten, gives it 
a new air every time it is reprefented. | 

SUPERFICIES. A combination, either of the founds of a con- 
cord, beginning by one of thofe founds, and taking the reft ac- 
cording to their natural conneétion, or, from the touches of the 
keys which form the fame concord. From whence it follows, that 
a concord may have as many fuperficies as there are founds which 
compofe it, for each may be the firft in its turn. 

The perfe& concord ut mi fol, has 3 fuperficies. By the firft 
all-the fingers are ranged by thirds, and the tonic is under the in- 
dex; by the fecond mi fol ut, there is a fourth between the two 
laft fingers, and the tonic is under the laft; by the third fol ut mi, 
the fourth is between the index and fourth finger, and the tonic is 
under the latter. (Vide Variation.) 

As the diffonant accords have generally four founds, they have 
alfo four fuperficies, which may be found with the fame facility. 

SUPERSUS. A name formerly given to trebles when they 
were very fharp. 

SUPERNUMERARY. Was the name of the loweft chord in 
the Greek fyftem ; they called it alfo in their language proflamba- 
nomenos. (Vide that Word.) 

SUPPOSITION. This word has two fenfes in mufic. Firft, 
when feveral notes-afcend or fall diatonically in a part on the 
fame note of another part; thefe diatonic notes cannot then ail 
form a harmony, or enter at the fame time into the fame cons 
cord. There are fome then counted for nothing, and thofe are the 
notes foreign to harmony which are called notes by Ho 
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The’ general rule is, when the notes are equal, that all thofe 
which ftrike on the ftrong time bear the harmony, thofe which 
pafs on the weak time are notes of fuppofition, which are placed 
for the air only, and to form conjoint degrees. “Take notice that 
by ftrong and weak time, I underftand lefs the principal times of 
the meafure than the parts themfelves of each time. So, if there 
are two equal notes in a fame time, it is the firft which bears 
the harmony: the fecond is of fuppofition. If the time is 
compofed of four equal notes, the 1ft and 3d bear the harmo- 
ny, and the 2d and 4th are the notes of fuppofition, &c. 

Sometimes this order is perverted: we pafs the firft note by 
fuppofition, and we make the fecond borne, but then the pow- 
ers of this fecond note are generally augmented by a point at the 
expence of the firft. a. 

All this always fuppofes a diatonic movement by conjoint 
degrees; for when the degrees are disjoint, there is no fuppo- 
fition, and all the notes ought to enter in the concord. 

Secondly, we call concords by fuppofition, thofe where the 
thorough bafs adds or fuppofes a new found below the funda- 
mental bafs: which occafions that fuch concords always exceed 
the extent of the oétave. The diflonance of concords by fup- 
pofition fhould be always prepared by fyncope’s, and faved in 
defcending diatonically on the founds of a concord, under which 
the fame fuppofed bafs may at as fundamental bafs, or, at 
leaftas thorough bafs. Which occafions the concords by fup- 
pofition, well examined, may all pafs as pure fufpenfions. (Vide 
Sufpenfion. ) 

There are three forts of concords by fuppofition. All are concords 
of the 7th: The firft, when the added found is a third below the 
fundamental, fuch is the concord of the gth, if the concord of the 
gth is formed by the mediant added below the fenfible concord in 
the minor mode, the concord then takes the name of fuperfluous 
Sth. 

The fecond kind is when the fuppofed found is a 5th below the 
fundamenta!, as inthe concord of 4th, or 11th, if the concord is 
fenfible and the tonic fuppofed, the concord takes the name of 
fuperfluous 7th. 

The third kind is that where the fuppofed found is below a con- 
cord of diminifhed 7th, if it is a third below, that is, that the 
fuppofed found be the dominant, the concord is called concord of 
fecond minor and third major. Itis very little in ufe, if the found 
added is a fifth below, or that this found be the mediant, the con- 
cord is called concord of 4th, or fuperfluous 5th, and if it is a 7th 
below, thatis, the tonic itfelf, the concord takes the name-of mi« 
nor 6th and juperfluous 7th. 
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Tn recard to the variations of thefe different concords, where 
the fuppofed found is tranfported in the fuperior parts, being ad- 
mitted only by licence, they ought only to be praétifed with choice 
and circumfpeétion, We may find at the word concord all thofe 
which may be’tolerated. 

SUSPENSION. There is fufpenfion in every concord on the 
bafs, from which we fuftain one or more founds of the precedent 
concord, before we pafs to thofe which belong to it; asif, when 
the bafs paffes from the tonic to the dominant, I prolong fome mo- 
ments on that dominant, the concord of the tonic which precedes 
it before, refolving it on its own, it is a fufpenfion. 

There are fufpenfions which are cyphered and enter into har- 
mony. 

When they are diffonant, they are always concords by fuppofi- 
tion, other fufpenfions are only of tafte; but whatever may be 
their nature, we ought always to fubjec them to the three following 
rules, 

I. The fufpenfon ought always to be made on the ftroke of the 
meafure, or at leaft on a ftrong time. # 

IT. It ought always to be diatonically refolved, whether in af- 
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cénding or falling, that is, that each part, which has fufpended, 


, 
ought not immediately to afcend or fall, but a degree to arrive at 
the natural concord of the note of the bats, which has borne the 
fufpention. 

UT, Every fufpenfion cyphered ought to be faved in defcend- 
ing, except the fingle fenfible note, which is faved in rifing. 

By the method of thete precautions there is no fufpenfion but 
what may be praétifed with fuccefs, becaule in that cafe the ear, 
prefenting on the bafs the movement of the parts, fuppofes before 
hand the concerd which follows. But it belongs to the tafte alone 
to choofe and diftribute, a propos, the fufpenfions in finging and 
harmony. 

TO SUSTAIN, Is to make the founds continue exactly their 
whole powers, without fuffering them to be extinguifhed before the 
end, as muficians very often do, and particularly {ymphonifts. 

SYLLABLE. This name has been given by fome of the An- 
cients, and Nichomathus amongft the reft, to the confonance of 
the fourth, which they commonly calied diateffaron, Which alfo 
proves by etymology, that they looked upon the tetrachord as we 
co on the o€tave, as comprehending all the radical or compofed 
found, 

SYMPHONIST. A compofer of Church mufic. This term 
is become technical fince it has been ufed by Monf. L’ Abbe le 
Beuf. 

SYMPHONY, This word, formed from the Greek zyy with, 
and C wen found, fignifies, in ancient mafic, that union of the founds 
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which form a concert. It is a fentiment received, and, I betieve 
demonftrated, that the Greeks underftood not the harmony in the 
fenfé which we at prefent give to this word. | 

Their fymphony formed no concords, but réfulted from the con- 
currence of feveral voices or inftruments, or of inftruments joined 
with the voice, finging or playing the fame part. This was done 
two ways, where the whole concerted in unifon, and the fympho- 
ny was then more particularly called homophony, where the half 
of the concertants was in the oftave, or even in the double odtave 
of the other, and this was called antiphony. We find the proof 
of thefe diftintions in the problems of Ariftotle, Seëtion 19. 

At prefent, the word fymphony is applied to all inftrumental 
mufic, ag well for pieces which are deftined only for inftruments, 
as Sonata’s and Concerto’s, as for thofe, where the inftruments are 
found mixed with the voice, as in our Opera’s, and in feveral forts 
of mufic. We diftinguifh vocal mufic into mufic without fym- 
phony, which has at leaft a treble of inftruments, violins, flutes, 
or hautboys. We fay of a piece, that it is in grand fymphony, 
when, befides the bafs and treble it has alfo two other inftrumental 
parts, viz. tenor, and sth of the violin. 

The mufic of the King’s Chapel, that of feveral Churches, and 
of the Opera-Houfe, are almof always in grand fymphony. 

SYNAPHE. The conjun€tion of two tetrachards, or more pre- 
ciiely the refonance of 4th or diate‘laron, which is made between. 
tke homologous chords of two conjoint tetrachords, Wherefore, 
there are three fynaphes on the fyftem of the Greeks. The one. 
between the tetrachord of the hypates, and that of thé mefis + 
the other, betwixt the tetrachord of the mefis and that of the 
conjoint, and the third between the tetrachord of the disjoint and 
that of the hyperboles. (Vide Syftem, Tetrachord.) 

SYNAULIA. A concert of feveral mnficians, who, in Ancient 
mufic, played and anfwered each other alternatively on flutes, 
without any union of the voice. 

Monf. Malcolm, who doubts whether the Ancients had a mu- 
fic compoted enly for inftruments, does not fail to cite this fynau- 
Ba from Athenæus, and he isin the right; for thefe fyraulias 
were no more than a vocal mufic played by inftruments. 

SYNCOPE. À prolongation on the ftrong time of a found be- 
gun on the weak time; wherefore, every fyncopated note is im 
counter time, and every collection of fyncopated notes is a move- 
ment in counter time. 

We mutt take notice that the fyncope does not exift lefs in 
harmony, tho’ the found which forms it, inftead of being continued 
fhould Le flruck by two or more notes, provided that the difpo- 

Ætion of thefe notes which repeat the fame found, be conformable 
to the definition. 
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The fyncope has its ufes in melody, for the expreffion and 
tafte of finging, but its principal utility is in the harmony for the 
practice of diffonances. The firft part of the fyncope ferves for 
the preparation. The diffonance is ftruck on the fecond, and ina 
fucceffion of diflonances, the firft part of the following fyncope 
ferves at the fame time to fave the diffonance which precedes, and 
and to prepare that which follows. 

Syncope is from vy with and xéxrw I cut, becaufe the fyncope 
cuts off from each time, oppofing, as it were with the other. 
Monf. Rameau derives this word from the noife of the founds 
which knock againft each other in fome kind of diffonance ; but 
the fyncopes are anterior to our harmony, and there are often 
fyncopes without a diffonance. 

SYNNEMENON. Is the name which the Greeks gave to their 
third tetrachord, when it was conjoint with the fecond, and divi- 
ded from the fourth ; when on the contrary, it was conjoint to the 
fourth and divided from the fecond, this fare tetrachord took the 
name of diezeugmenon. (Vide that Word.) 

SYNNEMENON DIATONOS. Was, in Ancient mufic, 
the third chord of the tetrachord fynnemenon in the diatonic ge- 
nus, and as that third chord was the fame as the fecond of the te- 
trachord of disjoints, it bore alfo in this tetrachord the name of 
trite diezeugmenon. (Vide Trite, Syftem, Tetrachord.) 

This fame chord, in the two other genera, bore alfo the name 
of the genus in which it was ufed, but then it was not confounded 
with the trite diezeugmenan. (Vide Genus.) 

SYNTONIC. Is the epithet by which Ariftoxenes diftin- 
guifhes that of the two fpaces of the ordinary diatonic genus, 
whofe tetrachord is divided into a femi-tone and two equal tones; 
whereas in the flat diatonic, after the femi-tone, the firft interval 
is three quarters of a tone, and the other five. (Vide Genus, 
Tetrachord. ) 

Befides the fyntonic genus of Ariftoxenes, called alfo diatono di- 
atonic, Ptolomy eftablifhes another, by which he divides the tetra- 
chord into three intervals. The tirft of a femi-tone major; the 
fecond of atone major; and the third of a tone minor. This fyn- 
tonic diotonic of Ptoloiny remains, and it is alfo the only diatonic 
ef Didymus, allowing this difference, that Didymus having pla- 
ced this minor tone in flat, and the major tone in fharp, Ptolomy 
varied that order. 

We may fee, with a caft of the eye the difference of thefe two 
fyntonic genera, by the connections of the intervals which com- 
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There were alfo other fyntonics, and they reckoned 4 principal 
kinds, viz. The ancient, the reformed, the temperated, and the 
equal. -But it is lofing time, and abufing that of the reader, to 
examine every one of thele divifions e 

SYNTONO LYDIAN. The name of one of the modes in 
ancient mufic. Plato fays, that the mixo-lydian modes and fyn- 
tono-lydian are peculiar to tears. 

We {ee in the firft book of Ariftides Quintilian a lift of the 
different modes which we muft not confound with the tones 
which bear the fame name, and which I] have fpoken of at the 
word mode, to be conformable to the modern cuftom introduced 
very improperly by Glarcan. ‘The modes were different methods 
of varying the order of intervals. The tones differed as at prefent 
by their fundamental chords. It is in the firft fenfe that we muft 
underftand the fyntono lydian mode of which Plato fpeaks, and of 
which, befides, we have no other explanation. 

SYSTEM. This word having feveral acceptations, will oblige 
me to render it a very long article. 

To begin by the proper and technical fenfe, I fhall firft fay 
that the name of fyftem was given to every compofed interval, or 
conceived as compofed of other fmaller intervals, which confidered 
as the elements of the fyflem, are called diafteme. 

There are an infinity of different intervals, and confequently an 
infinity allo of pofible fyftems. To confine myfelf here to fome- 
thing real, I fhall only fpeak of the harmonic fyftems, that is of 
thofe, whoie elements are cither confonances, or differences of con- 
fonances, or differences of thofe differences. (Vide Interval.) 

The ancients divided the fyftems into general and particular, 
They called particular Jyj-em, all that was compoted at leaft of two 
intervals ; fuch as are or may be conceived,the o€tave, the sth, the 
4th, the 6th, and even the third. I have fpoken of the particular 
fyftems at the word interval, 

The general fyftems, which were more commonly called dia- 
grams, were formed by the fum of all the particular fyftems, and 
confequently comprchenced all the founds ufed in mafic. I cons 
fine myfelf here to the examination of their fyf{cem in the diatonic 
genus; the difference of the chromatic and enharmonic being fuf- 
iciently explained in their articles, 
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We ought to judge of the condition and progrefs of the ancient 
fyftem, by thofe of the inftruments deftined for their execution. 

For thefe inftruments accompanying the voice in unifon, and 
playing all which they fung, muft form as many different founds 
as there entered into the fyftem: 

The chords of thefe firft inftruments were always touched, a vide, 
there were then as many chords neceffary as the fyftem contained 
founds, and ‘tis by this means that, fince the origin of mufic, we 
may determine on the number of: the chords of the inftrüment, 
the number of the founds in the fyftem. ; 

The whole fyftem of the Greeks was at firft compofed only of 
four founds at the moft, which formed the concord of their lyre 
or cithara. Thefe four founds according to fome, were by con- 
joint degrees, according to-others they were not diatonic ; but the 
two extremes founded the oflave, and the two middle divided it 
into a fourth on each fide, and a tone in the middle, in the follow- 
ing manner ; 

; Ut —— = Trite Diezeugmenon 

Sol Lichanos Mefon 
Fa Parhypate Mefon 
Ut Parhypate Hypaton 


This is what Boetius calls the tetrachord of Mercury, tho’ Dio- 
dorus advances that Mercury’s lyre had only three chords. This 
fyftem did not long continue confined to fo few founds. CHorebe, 
Son of Athis, King of Lydia, added a 5th chord; Hyagnis a 6th; 
Terpander a 7th to equal the number of the-planets ; and laftly, 
Lychaon of Samos, an 8th. 

This is what Boetius fays: but Pliny fays that Terpander ha- 
ving added three chords to the four ancient,? played firft on the 
cithara ‘with 7 chords; that Simonides joined to it an 8th, and 
Timotheus à 9th. Nicomachus the Gerafinian attributes this 
8th chord to Pythagoras, the gth to Theophraftus of Pieria, then 
a 1oth to Hyftæus of Colophon, and an 11th to Timotheus of 
Milet. Pherecrates in Plutarch makes a more rapid progrefs to 
the fyftem; he gives 12 chords to the fyftem of Menalippedes, 
and as many to that of Timotheus. And as Pherecrates was 
contemporary with this great mufician, fuppofing him effectually 
to have faid what Plutarch makes him fay, his witnefling is of 
great weight ona fact which he had before his eyes. 

But how can we be affured of the truth amid fo many contra- 
dictions, either in the doétrine of authors, or in the order of faéts 
as they are reported? For inftance, the tetrachord of Mercury 
evidently gives the o€tave on the diapafon. How then could it be, 
that after the addition of three chords, the whole diagram fhould 
be found diminifhed a degree, and reduced to an interval of Des 
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This is however whiat the generality of authors would feem ta 
underftand, and amongft the reft Nicomachus, who fays that Py- 
thagoras finding the whole fyftem compofed only of two conjoint 
tetrachords, which between their extremities formed a diffonant 
interval, rendered it confonant, in dividing thefe twa tetrachords 
by the interval of a tone, which praduced the aétave. 

However it be, it is a eertain thing at leaft, that the fyftem of 
the Greeks was infenfibly extended as well above or below, and 
that it attained and even paffed the extent of the dis-diapafon or 
double oftave, an extent which they called fyftema perfeétum, 
maximum, immeftatum, the grand fyftem, the perfect fyftem; fo 
that betwixt its extremities, which formed together a pertec& 
confonance were contained all the fimple confonances, double, di- 
reét, and varied, all the particular fyftems, and according to them, 
the greateft intervals which can have place in melody. re 

This entire fyftem was compofed of four tetrachords, 3 conjoint, 
and 1 disjoint, and a tone befides, which was added below all 
to compleat the double aétave, from whence the chord which for~ 
med it, took the name of Proflambanomenos or added. . This 
could not, it feems have produced more than 15 founds in the dia- 
tonic genus; It has however formed 6. his is that the disjunc- 
tion making itfelf perceived, fometimes between the fecond and 
third tetrachord, fometimes between the third and fourth ; it hap- 
pened in the firft cafe, that after the found la, the fharpeft of the 
fecond tetrachord, followed in afcending the fi natural which be- 
gan the third tetrachord ; or, in the fecond cafe, that this fame 
found la beginning itfelf the third tetrachord, was immediately 
followed by fi b flat; forthe firft degree of each tetrachord in the 
diatonic genus, was always of a femi-tone. This difference pro- 
duced then a 16th found on account of the fi, which was natural 
on one fide, and b flat on the other. 

The 16 founds were reprefented by 18 names; that is to fay, 
that the ut and re being either fharp founds, or the middle of the 
third tetrachord, according to thefe two cafes of disjunétion, a 
name was given to each of thefe two founds which determined its 
pofition. 

But as the fundamental found varied according to the mode, 
there followed from thence for the place which each mode occu- 
pied in the whole fyftem, a difference from flat to fharp, which 
multiphed feveral founds; for if the different modes had feveral 
common founds, they had alfo fome peculiar to each, or to a few 
only. So, in the fingle diatonic genus, the extent of all the founds, 
admitted in the 15 modes, numbered by Alipius, is of three oc- 
taves ; and, as the difference of the fundamental found of cach 
mode, to that of its neighbour was only of a femi-tone, it is evi- 

dent 
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dent that all this fpace graduated from femi-tone to femi-tone, 
produced, in the general diagram, the quantity of 34 founds prac- 
tifed in the ancient mufic. If, deducing all the repliques of the 
fame founds, we confine ourfelves within the bounds of an oëtave, 
we fhall find it divided chromatically into 12 different founds, as 
an the modern mufic ; which is manifeited by the infpeétion of the 
tables placed by Meibomius at the head of the work of Alipins. 

Thefe remarks are neceflary for eradicating the error of thofe, 
who believe in the faith of fome moderns, that ancient mufic was 
compofed in the whole of 16 founds. 

In regard to the enharmonic genera and chromatic, the tetra- 
chords were therein found very well divided according to other 
proportions, but as they always contained equally 4 founds, and 3 
confecutive intervals, in the fame manner as the diatonic genus, 
each of thefe founds bore the fame name in their genus, which 
correfponded to them in the other ; for which reafon I have given 
no particular tables for each of thefe genera. 

The curious may confult thofe which Meibomius has placed at 
the head of the work of Ariftoxenes. We fhall find 6, one for the 
enharmonic genus, 3 for the chromatic, and 2 for the diatonic, ac- 
cording to the difpofitions of each of thefe genera, in the Ariftox- 
enian Syftem, 

Such was, in its perfe€tion, the general fvftem of the Greeks, 
which remained nearly in this condition to the 11th century; the 
time, when Gui d’ Arezzo made a confiderable change. He ad- 
ded below a new chord which he called Hypoproflambanomenos, 
or fub-added, and above, a sth tetrachord, which he called the 
tetrachord of the fur-fnarp. 

Befides that, he invented, they fay, the b flat neceffary for dif- 
tinguifhing the fecond chord of a tetrachord conjoint with the firft 
chord of the fame disjoint tetrachord ; that 1s to fay, that he fixed 
that double fignification of the letter B, which St. Gregory, before 
him, had already afigned to the note fi. For fince it 1s certain 
that the Greeks had, for a long time thefe fame conjunétions and 
disjunétions of tetrachords, and confequently, figns to exprefs each 
degree in thefe two different cafes, it follows thence that it was 
not a new found introduced in the fyftem of Guy, but only anew 
name, which he gave to this found, reducing by this means to one 
fame degree, what among ft the Greeks formed two. 

We moft alfo fay of thefe“hexachords fubftituted in the place of 
their tetrachords, that it was lefs a change to the fyftem, than to 
the method, and that all which refulted from it, was another me- 
thod of fol-faing the fame founds. (Vide Gamut, To 
Sol- fa.) J | ss. ’ 

We cafily conccive that the invention of the counter-point, to 
whatever author it is due, muft very fcon draw back the eis 

this 
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this fyftem. Four parts ought to have more extent than one 
alone. The fyftem was fixed to four oftaves, and this is the extent 
of the keys in all the ancient organs. But at laft they found them 
felves incommoded by limits, whatever fpace they might contain, 
they went beyond them ; they extended above and below ; they 
formed keys a ravalement; they forced the voice; and at lait 
gave fo much extent to this fyftem, that it has no greater bounds 
than thofe of the violin.. 

As we cannot even loofen to defcend, the loweft chord of the 
ordinary baffes does not pafs the C fol ut, but we fhall equally 
find the method of obtaining on that fide the tone of the general 
fyftem ; that is even what they have begun to do, and I look on 
it as a certain thing, that in France the tone of the opera is lower 
at prefent than at the time of Lully. On the contrary, that of 
the inftrumental mufic is afcended as in Italy, and thete differen- 
ces become fufficiently fenfible to be perceived in practice. 

In Plate IT. Fig. I. Is given a table, of the entire fet of keys a raval- 
lement, and of all the founds contained therein in the extent of five 
octaves. 

SYSTEM. Is alfo, either a method of calculation to determine 
the relations of founds admitted in mufic, or an order of figns efta- 
blifhed to expref§ them. It is in the firft feñfe that the ancients 
diftinguifhed the Pythagorean fyftem, and the Ariftoxenian. 
(Vide thofe Words.) 

It is in the fecond that we at prefent diftinguifh the fyftem of 
Gui, that of Sauveur, of Demos, and Souhaiti, &c. of which I 
have fpoken at the word note. 

We muft take notice that fome one of thefe fyftems bear this 
name in either acceptation, as thatof M. Sauveur, which gives 
at the fame time, rules for determining the relations of founds and 
notes to exprefs them ; as may be icen in the Memoirs of that 
author, expanded in thofe of the Academy of Sciences. (Vide 
Merides, Eptamerides, Decamerides. ) 

Such is alfo another fyftem ftill newer, which being in manu- 
{cript, and perhaps never intended to be feen entirely by the Public, 
is deferving to have an extraét here, which has been communica- 
ted to us by the author Moni. Roualle de Boifgelou, counfellor to 
the grand couniel, already mentioned in fome articles of this Diéti+ 
onary. 

The firft thing neceffary, is to determine the exaét relation of 
the founds in the diatonic and chromatic genera, which being done 
in an uniferm manner for the tones, confequently difperies the 
modification. 

The whole fyftem of Monf. de Boifgelou is fammarily confined 
in the four formilæ which ] am going to trarferibe, after having 
put the reader in mind of the rules cflablifhed in different parts ot 

this 
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this Diétionary on the method of comparing and compofing the 
intervals, or relations which exprefs them. We muf then remem- 


ber, I, That to add one interval to another, we muft compofe its 


2 3 
references fi, for inftance, adding the sth — to the 4th —, we 


3 4 
6 I | | 
have — or — : that is, the o€tave 
12 2 


II. To add an interval to itfelf, we mut only double its con- 
nection, fo to add a sth to another sth, we muft only raife the 
2 


2 # 
reference of the sth to its fecond power — = —, 


2 
À Siete 19 ; 
III. To conneét or fimplify a redoubled interval, fuch as this 
—, it is fufficient to add the fmail number to itfelf, one time or 
mere : that is, to lower the ottaves until the two terms, being as 
nearly connected as poflible, give a fimple interval. So from a. 


we have as a produ& of the redoubled sth, the reference of me 

major tone, I will add, that in this diétionary, I have always ex- 

preffed the connections of the intervals by thofe of the vibrations, 

whereas Monf. de Boifgelou exprefles them by the lengths of the 

chords, which renders its expreffions inverfe to mine. So, the 
Be, tal 

reference of the §th by the vibrations, being—, is_-by the lengths 
2 2 

of the chords. But we fhall now fee that this conneétion is ap- 

proached only in the fyftem of Mont. de Boifgelou. 

There are however the four formule of this author with 
their explanation, 


Formule 
a 12 { Weer nO 
B. 12; x St+ra= oO. 
C. has AMAR == 10; 
i 7X ——4tt+{oro 


——= 


Romer The 
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The Explanation. 


Conneétion of ehe oétave 


2— ¥. 
Conneëtion of the 5th —n—1. 
Conneëtion of the 4th: 2—n. 

£43: 

Conneëtion of the interval which comes from the sth —n. 2. 


s * 
Conneétion of the interval which comes from the 4th 2 — n. 


r. The number of sths or 4ths of the interval. 

f. The number of the combined oétaves of the interval. 

t. The number of femi-tones in the interval. 

x. The diatonic gradation of the interval. That is the number 
of major and minor diatonic feconds of the interval. 

x + 1. (Gradations of the terms from whence the interval 


oes 


takes its name. 


The firft cafe of each formule is placed when the interval comes 
from sths. The fecond cafe of each formule is placed, when 
the interval is derived from 4ths. 

To render this clearer by exainples, let us begin by giving 
names to each of the 12 touches of the keys. 


Thefe names, in the arrangement of the keys propofed by Monf. 
de Boifgelou, are the following: 


Pith se Te a ee, a A 
Ec 
SS me 


ma a | la G 
[ur 


re | mi 


fi | {a 


tm om 


Every interval is formed by the ffi 
progreflion of çths or 4ths 
pened to Le RQ , For inftance, the interval Put 1s Race 
y this progreffion of § fourths, fi mi la re fol ut, or by thi = 
greffion of 7 fifths, fi fi de be ne fafa ut; MP eee nae 


In the fame manner the interval fa la is formed by this progref- 
fion of 4 fifths, fa ut fol re la, or by thi eee Oks 
Ahir re r by this progreffion of 8 fourths, 


Since that the conneétion of every interval which is derived 
$s r 

2sn it 
follows 


FRITES 
from sths, isn:2.and that which comes from 4ths, is 


follows from thence that we have for the conneétion of the inter- 
° . e s r 
val fi ut, when it comes from 4ths, this proportion PB, rm 
This is the method of proving the analogy. 
The number of 4ths from whence this interval fi ut is derived, 


; : : : oe te 
being 5, the conneétion of that interval is of 2—n, fince the cone 
nection of the 4th is 2:n, 


5 65 
But this conne&tion 2—n, would defign an interval of ene 
tones, fince each 4th has five femi-tones, and that interval has 5 
fourths. So, the oëtave having only 12 femi-tones, the interval 
fi ut would pafs two oétaves. 
Then that the interval fi ut may be lefs than the ofave, we 


. e ° . 5 5 
muft diminifh this reference 2 : n. of two oftaves; that is, of 
Zz 
the connection of 2:1. Which is done by a conneétion compofed 
2 


; | st lis 
of the direét reference 2 —n, and of the reference 1—2 inverfe 
2 cer 5 SANS ANSE) Serres 
of that 2—1!, in this manner: 241. n+2::2. 2 n::2:n. The 


interval fi ut, moreover coming from fourths, its conneétion, as L 
s Tr 3 $ 


s r 

have faid before, is 2: n.=Then2:n::2;nand'agains=— 
ONU Gs 

So, reducing the letters of the fecond cafe of each formule to 
the correfpondent formulæ, we have for C 7s—4r— x = 21 — 
20—1=0, and for D 7x —4t--s=7—4—3=0. 

When the fame interval fi ut, comes from sths, it gives this 

rs TTL 

proportionn:2::n:2. So, we have r = 7, {= 4, and confe- 


$s 
quently, for the A of the firft formule 12 — 7r —t wy48—49+1= 
o. And for B. 12x—564+r=12—5—7=0. 
In the fame manner the interval fa la coming from sth, gives 
Tes À 2 
this proportion n:2:: n:2, and confequently we have r= 
4ands=2., The fame interval coming from 4ths, gives this 
Cy ee ER fetes 
proportion, 2:n::2:n. 

It would be too tedious to explain here the method of finding 
the conneétions, and the whole which concerns the intervals by 
the method of formula. It will be placing an attentive reader on 
the ramble, to give him the computation of n and of its powers. 


Rot 2 | Computation 
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Computation of the Powers of my, 
4 2 
n = 5 is an experienced truth. 
8 12 
Wherefore, n = 25 n0=.126,.@C, 
The precife Gps of the three firft Powers of ne 
PES MSR) Gen Sea" rote 
The nearer Computations of the three firft Powers of n. 


2 3 
3 PIES PRES 5 
MS ur | Mm = ET) EN es ae 
2 2 2 
2 3 


The conneëtion 5 then, which till now has been thought ta 
2 
have been that of the true 5th, is only a relation of approxima- 
tion, and gives too ftrong a 5th ; and from thence the real prin- 
ciple of the modification; ‘which i is called fo only through abufe, fince 
the 5th muft be weak to be true. 
Remarks on the Intervals. 

An interval of a given number of femi-tones, has always two 
different conneétions : the one as coming from sths, and the other 
as coming from 4ths, The fum of thefe two powers of r in thefe 
two conneétions equal 12,and that of the two powers | of s equals 7. 

That of the two conneétions of Sths or 4ths, in which r is 
fmaller, 1 is the diatonic interval; the other is the chromatic. Sa 

; 7 4 
the interval fi ut, which has thefe two, connetions ie had n:2. 
is a diatonic interval, as coming from aths, and its conneétion is 


Cr 
2:n; but this fame interval fi ut, is chromatic as coming from 


(primes 
sths, and its connection is n : 2, becaufe in the firft cafe r + 5 is 
lefs than r = 7 of the fecond. 

On the contrary, the interval fa la, which has its two conneûi- 

4 2 SL 8 
onsn:2:and2:n:is diatonic in the firft cafe, where it comes 
from sths, and chromatic in the fecond, where it comes from 4ths. 

The interval fi ut diatonic, is a fecond minor: The interval fi 
ut, chromatic, or rather the interval fifi diefis (for then ut is taken 
as fi diefis) is a fuperfluous unifon. 

The interval fa la diatanic, is a major third: The interval fa la 
chromatic, or rather the interval mi diefis la (for then fa is taken 
as mi diefis) is a dimifhed fourth : So with the reft. 

It is evident, I. That to each diatonic interval there correfponds 
a chromatic of the fame number of femi- -tones, and vice verfa, 

Thefe 
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“Thefe two intervals of the fame number of femi-tones, the one 
fiatonic and the other chromatic, are called correfpondent in- 
tervals. 

Secondly. When the power of r is equal to one of thefe numbers 
©, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, the interval is diatonic, whether that this in- 
terval comes from sths or 4ths ; but if the R is equal to one 
of thefe numbers 7, 8, 9, 19, 11, 12, the interval is chromatic. 

Thirdly. When r = 6 the interval is in the fame time diato- 
nic and chromatic, whether it comes from 5ths or 4ths, fuch are 
the two intervals fa fi, called triton, and fi fa, called falfe fifths. 

€ 3 
The triton fa fi is in the reference n: 2, and comes from 6 
AO 

fifths: the falfe sth fi fa is in the conneétion 2 : n, and comes 
from 6 fourths: where we fee, that in the two cafes we have r = 
6 So the triton, asa diatonic interval, is a major 4th and as a 
chromatic interval, as fuperfluous 4th. The falfe 5th fi fa, asa 
diatonic interval, is a minor sth ; as a chromatic interval, a dimi- 
nifhed 5th. There are but thefe two intervals and.their repliques 
which are able to be at the fame time diatonic and chromatic. 
"The diatonic intervals of the fame name, and confequently of the 
fame gradation, are divided into major and minor. The chromatic 
intervals are divided into diminifhed and fuperfluous. To each di- 
atonic interval minor, there correfponds a chromatic fnperfluous 
interval; and to each diatonic major interval, there correfponds a 
chromatic diminifhed interval. 

Every interval in afcending which comes from sths is major or 
diminifhed, according as that interval is diatonic or chromatic 3 
and reciprocally every major or diminifhed interval comes from. 
fifths. 

Every interval in afcending which comes from 4ths, is minor or 
fuperfluous, according as that interval is diatonic or chromatic, 
and vice verfa, every minor or fuperfluous interval comes from 
fourths. 

It would be the contrary if the interval was taken in rende 

Of two intervals, correfpondant, that is, the one diatonic and the 
other chromatic, and which confequently come, the one from sths, 
and the other from 4ths, the greater is that which comes from 
4ths ; and it furpafles that which comes from 5tis in regard to the 
gradation, by an unity, and, in regard to the intonation, by an in- 

Gp SE 
terval, whofe conneétion is,2:n that is, 128. 126. This inter- 
val is "the diminifhed fecond called commonly grand comma, or 
quarter of the tone; and here is a*door.opened to the enharmonic 
genus. 

To proceed in placing the reader in a right view for the formula, 
peculiar to the improvement of the theory of mufic, I have here 

given 
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given the two tables of progreffion performed by Monf. de Boif- 
gelou, by which we fee with a caft of the eye the connections of 
each interval, and the powers of the terms of thofe conneétions, 
according to the number of 4ths or sths which compofe it. 


Progreffion by sths beginning by fa. 


[ut | de re [ma|mi| aff fsb |# | 6 lu 
CE ACTE Le 4 5 2 UNE 
f2}e |e falelxlelefe |e |e le 1 | 
D oo, 
er Ce fh ae eee RY 
n A n oon n nn Un EN nn ee 


Progreffion by 4ths beginning by fi. 
{ ut | de | re | ma | mi | fa | fi | st | be | al fa | fi [ut J 
| 


SANS BRE 


n |n 
22 C5 4 3 peak? 4 3 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 Gin, 192 2 


We fee, in thefe formulæ, that the femi-tones are really the 

primitive and elementary intervals which compofe all the reft ; 
which has engaged the author to make for this fame fyftem, a con- 
fiderable change in the charaéters, by chromatically dividing the 
fave, by intervals, or equal degrees, and all of a femi-tone; where- 
as in the ordinary mufic, each of thefe degrees is fometimes a com- 
ma, fometimes a femi-tone, fometimes a tone, and fometimes a. 
tone and a half; which leaves to the eye the equivocation, and to 
the mind, the doubt of the interval, fince the degrees being the 
fame, the intervals are fometimes the fame, and fometimes dif- 
ferent. : 
_ For this reformation it is fufficient to make the ftave of 10 lines 
inftead of 5,and to affign to each pofition one of the 12 notes of the 
chromatic keys before mentioned, according to the order of thefe 
notes, which always remaining the fame, determine their intervals 
with the niceft precifion, and render all the diefis’s B’s flat, or B’s 
fharp abfolutely ufelefs, in whatever tone we may be, and as well 
in the cleff as accidentally. I have here given the chromatic 
fcale without either diefis or b flat. 


ER SETI Ele) 
a wand oA ee as 
ae > SP ee 
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and alfo the diatonic {cale. 


Sn en ee ee ee SE EEE CRD FE ee, CS 


_——— — Se 0 


ee a — 


t re mi fa {ol la SE ut 


However little we praétice on this new method of pricking and 
reading the mufic, we fhall be furprized.at the neatnefs, and fim- 
plicity which it gives the notes, and the fimplicity it conveys in 
the execution ; without its being poffible to fee any other inconve- 
nience in it, than that it fills a little more fpace on the paper, 
and perhaps may dazzle the eye, in the quicker parts, by the mul- 
-titude of its lines, and particularly in the fymphony. 

But as this fyftem of notes is abfolutely chromatic, it feems to 
me to be inconvenient to fuffer the denominations of the diatonic 
degrees to be fubftituted in the place of it, and that according to 
Monf. Boifgelou, ut re ought not to be a fecond, but a third; ‘nei- 
ther ut mi a third but a fifth; nor ut utan oétave, but a twelfth ; 
fince each femi-tone really forming a degree on the note, fhould 
alfo take its denomination; then x+1 being always equal tot in 
the formule of that author, thefe formule would be found ex- 
tremely fimplified. This fyftem befides, appears to me equally 
profound and advantageous. It would be a defirable thing for it 
to be explained, and publifhed by the author, or fome ingenious 
theorician. 

SYSTEM. Laftly is the colle&ion of rules in harmony, drawn 
from fome common principles which gather them together, which 
form their union, from which they flow, and by which we form a 
computation of them. 

Untilour age, the harmony, born fucceffively, and, as it were 
by chance, had only fcattered rules, eftablifhed by the ear, con- 
firmed by cuftom, and which appeared abfolutely arbitrary. Monf: 
Rameau is the firft, who, bythe fyftem of the fundamental bafs, has 
given the principles of thefe rules. The fyftem on which this 
diétionary has been compofed, being fufficiently explained in the 
principal articles, fhall not be treated of in this, which is already 
too long, and which thefe fuperfluous repetitions would extend to 
an excefs. Befides, the plan of this work does not oblige me to 
expofe all the fyftems, but only to give a true explanation what a 
fyftem is, and to ftrengthen, when neceflary, that explanation by 
examples. Thofe who would with to fee the diffufed obfcure fyftem 
of Monf. Rameau by his writings, lain out with a clearnefs of 
which it could not have been thought fufceptible, may have re- 
courfe to ‘the elements of mufic by Monf, D’ Alembert. 


Mon. 
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Monf. Serre, of Geneva, having found Monf. Baca Omens 
ples infufficient in many refpeéts, planned another Sa 195 
in which he pretends to fhew, that the whole of harmony is borne 
on a double fundamental bafs : and as this author, having travelled 
in Italy, was not ignorant of Monf. Tartini’s experiments, 
compofed from them, joining them with thofe of Rameau, sey 
fy ftem which was printed at Paris in 1753, under this Title < Effay 
on the Principles of Harmony.” The facility that each one has 
of confulting this work, and the advantage to be found by reading 
the whole of it, difpenfe with my giving any account of it to the 
public. It is different with that of the illuftrious Monf. Tartini; 
which remains to be fpoken of; the which as it is written in a fo- 

_reign language often profound, and always diffufed, cannot be con- 
fulted but by few people, the greateft part of which are difcouraged 
by the obfcurity of the book, before they have entered upon its 
beauties. J fhall, as briefly as poffible, make an extract of this 
new fyftem, which, if it is not that of nature, is at leaf, among ft: 
all that have been yet publifhed, that, whofe principle is the moft 
fimple, and from which the whole laws of harmony -feem to arife 
leaft arbitrarily. 

Syftem of Monf. Tartini. ; 

There are three methods of calculating the conneétions of 
founds. 

I, In cutting on the monochord, the entire chord into its parts 
by moveable bridges, the vibrations or founds will be in the inverfe 
proportion of the lengths of the chord and its parts, 

IJ. In extending equal chords, by unequal weights, the found 
will be as the fquare roots of the weights. 

IT. In extending by equal weights, chords, equal in thicknefs 
and unequal in length, or equal in length and unequal in thicknefs, 
the found will be in the inverfe proportion of the fquare roots of 
the dimenfion, wherein the difference is found. 

In general, the founds are always together in the inverfe pro: 
portion of the cubic roots of fonorous bodies. The founds of the 
chords are moreover changed three ways, viz. in altering eithet 
the thicknefs, that is the diameter of the thicknefs, or the length, 
ortenfion. If all this is equal, the chords are in unifon. ‘If only 
one of thefe is changed, the founds follow, in inverfe proportion, 
the connections of the alterations. If two or all the three are 
changed, the founds are, in inverfe proportion, as the roots of the 
compofed conneétions of the alterations. Such are the principles 
of all the phenomena, which we obferve in comparing the con- 


nections of the founds, and thofe of the dimenfions of the fono- 
rous bodies, 


This 
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_ This belng underftood, having placed every thing neceffary, 
touch on the organ the key which renders the loweft note as 
follows: 


All the other notes marked above, will refound at the fame time, 
and ftill you will hear only the flatteft found. 

The founds of this feries being confounded in the flat found, will 
form in their conneétions, the natural confequence of the fraétions 


PUS et ert ei aay 
— — ————, which confequence is an harmonic progreffion. 


ts ee 
This fame feries will be that of equal chords, hung by weight, 
LE Sie Tet Spade, 
which would be as the fquares — — — — — ~, &c. of the 
1400 10126850 ; 
abovefaid fraétions. | 

And the founds which thefe chords would render, are the fame, 
exprefled in notes in the example. 

By this means, al! the founds which are in harmonic progreffion 
after the unity, are reunited to form one only fenfible to the ear, 
and the whole harmonic fyftem is found in the unity. 

There is no found, which makes any refonance but from its ali- 


quots, becaufe in every other fraQion, as this would. be —, it is 
found after the divifion of the chord in equal parts 5 a re 
whofe vibrations ftrike againft each other, ftops the vibrations of 
the equal parts, and are equally prevented by them ; fo that of the 
two founds which would refult from it, the weakeft is deftroyed 
by the fhock of the reft. in & 
Moreover, its aliquots being all comprited in the feries of the 


Dat etek 
fractions — — — —, &c. before given, each of thefe aliquots is 
tot 34 
what Monf. Tartini calls unity or harmonic monad, from the. 
concurrence, whence a found refults. So, the whole of harmony 
being neceffarily comprifed betwixt the monad or compofing unity, 
and the full found or compoted eae it Soliow that harmony has, 
> { on 
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on both fides; the unity for its term, and confifts id that unity 
effentially. baht < 

The following experiment, which ferves as the principle of all 
artificial harmony, places this truth even in a clearer bght. 

Every time that two ftrong times, true and fuftained, are heard 
at the fame moment, there refults from their fhotk a third found; 
more or lefs fenfible, in proportion to the fimplicity in the connec- 
tion of the two firft, and the nicety of theear in the audience. 

To render this experiment as fenfible as poffible; we fhould put 
two hautboys of a good concord, at fome paces of interval, and 
place ourfelves between them, at an equal diftance from each. If 
we fhould be in want of hawtboys, we may take two violins, which, 
tho’ the found fhould be weaker, tray, by being touched with forte 
and juftnefs, be fufficient to make a third found be diftinguifhed. 

The produétion of this third found; by each of out confonances 
is as follows : 
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The produced found, 


And we may continue it below the confonances, by all the in- 
tervals reprefented by the aliquots of unity. 

The oétave gives none, and that is the only interval excepted. 

The sth gives the unifon of the flat found, an umifon, which, 
with attention we cannot fail to diftinguifh. ~ 

The third founds produeed by the other intervals, are all in flat. 

The 4th gives the cétave of the fharp found. 

The major third gives the o€tave of the flat found, and the mi- 
nor fixth, which is varied from it, gives the double oftave of the 
fharp found. 

The minor third gives the major tenth of the flat found; but 
the fixth major, which is varied from it, gives only the major tently 
of the fharp found. 

The major tone gives the 15th, or double oftave of the flat found. 

The minor tone gives the 17th, or double oftave in the major 
third of the fharp found, 

: ni femi tone major gives the 22d, or triple o€tave of the fharp 
ound, 

Laftly, the femistone minor, gives the 26th of the flat found. 

We 
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We &e, by comparing the four laft intervals, that a change hard- 
ly perceptible in the interval, changes very fenfibly the produced 
or fundamental found. So, in the major-tone, confine the interval 
= lowering the fuperior found, or elevating the inferior only 

O "0 | 
Aa immediately the produced found will afcend a tone. 

Y 

Form the fame operation on the major femi-tone, and the pro- 
duced found will defcend a sth. 

Tho’ the produétion of the third found js not confined to thefe 
intervals, our notes not being able to exprefs any more compofed, 
itis ufelefs for the prefent to go below thofe. 

We fee in the regular movement of the confonances which com- 
pofe this table, that they are all conneéted with one common bafs, 
and all produce exadtly the fame third found. 

Here then, by this new phenomenon, is a phyfical demonftration 
of the unity in the principle of harmony. 

In the Phyfico Mathematic Sciences, fuch as mufic, the demon- 
ftrations fhould be very geometrical, but phyfically deduced from 
the thing demonftrated. ’Tis.then alone that the union of 
£alculation to phyfic, furnifhes, in eftablifhed truths, both on ex- 
perience and geometrically demonftrated, the true principles of this 
art. Otherwife geometry alone will give certain theorems, but 
without ufe in practice; Phyfic will give particular faéts, but with- 
out union together, and any general law. 

The phyfical principle of harmony is one, as we have feen, and 
is refolved fn an harmonic proportion. Moreover, thefe two pro- 
prieties are fuitable to the’circle ; for we fhall foon perceive, that 
the two extreme unites of the monad and founds are found therein ; 
and in regard tg the harmonic proportion, it is found alfo, fince in 
whatever point C, we unequally cut the diameter A B, for which 
fee ios sll. Plate IT. 

The fquare of the ordinated C D, will be a proportionate har- 
monic means between the two reCtangles of the parts A C, and C 
B, of the diameter by the ray ; a propriety which is fufficient to 
eftablifh the harmonic nature of the circle. For, tho’ the ordi 
nated: parts are geometrical means between the parts of the diame- 
ter, the fquare of thele ordinated parts being harmonic means be- 
tween the rectangles, their connections reprefenting fo much the 
more exactly thote of the fonorous bodies, than the connections of 
thefe chords, where the hanging weights are alfo as the fquares, 
whilft the founds remain as the roots. 

From the diameter A B, divided according to the feries of the 

A Sa DRE ip ak 
fractions — — — — — » which are in harmonic progreffion, let 
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there be drawn the ordinated C, CC; G, GG; c¢,cc3 ¢€,e¢3 
anis pp Ion Plate li. 

The diameter reprefents a fonorous chord, which divided into 
the fame computations gives the following founds. 
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To avoid the fraétions, let us give 60 parts ta the diameter, the 
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fections will contain thefe entire numbers, BC = — = 30; B G, 
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From the points where the ordinated parts cut the circle, let us 
draw on each fide chords to the two extremities of the diameter; 
the fum of the fquare of each chord, and of the fquare of the cor- 
refpondant chord, which I call its complement, will always be 
equal to the fquare of the diameter. The fquares of the chords 
will be always together as the correfpondent abfciffes, confequently 
alfo in harmonic proportion, and in the fame manner will reprefent 
the above example, allowing the exception of the firft found. 

The fquares of the complements of thefe fame chords will be 
together as the complements of the abfciffes in the diameter, con- 
{fequently in the following proportions. 
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and will reprefent the founds of the following example, 


on which we ought to take notice, in paffing, that this example, 
compared to the following, 


and to the firft, gives the natural foundation of the rule of contrary 


movements. 
The fquares of the ordinated parts will be in the following pro- 


portions to the fquare 3600 of the diameter ; 
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and will reprefent the founds in Ae above example. 

Moreover, this laft feries which has nothing homologous in the 
divifions of the diameter, and without which, we cannot however 
compleat the harmonic fyftem, fhews the neceffity of feeking in the 
proprieties of the circle, for the true foundations of the fyftem, 
which cannot be found either in the ftraight line, or in the abftraét- 


ed numbers, 
I 
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I defignedly pafs all the other propofitions of Monf. Tartini, oa 
the nature of Arithmetic, of the harmony and geometry of the 
circle, as well as on the bounds 6f the harmonic feries given by the 
fextuple computation ; becaufe its proofs, expreffed only in cyphers, 
eftablifh no generat demonftration ; and, what is more, by often 
comparing heterogeneous magnitudes, he finds proportions where 
we cannot even fee Connections. So, he would prove that the fquare 
of a line is a proportional means of fuch a computation, he makes 
no other proof, but that fuch a number is a proportional means be- 
tween two fuch other numbers. For the furfaces and abftraéted 
numbers not being of the fame nature, cannot be compared. 

Monf. Tartini perceives this difficulty, and endeavors to prevent 
it; we may fee his reafonings in his book. 

This theory being eftablifhed, we muft now deduce its given praofs 
and the rules of the harmonic art. : 

The oétave, which engénders no fundamental found, not being 
effential to harmony, may be removed from the conftitutive parts 
éf the concord, So, the concord, reduced to its greateft fimplicity, 
fhould be confidered without it. It is then compofed of thefe thre¢ 

rin 
terms, 1 — —, which are in harmonic proportion, and where the 
3.5 
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two monades — — are the only true elements of fonorous unity ; 
gues 

I I I 
for the fraétion — is the element —, and the fraétion — is oétave 
. 4 2 


I 
of the monade —. 
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This perfeët concord — — produced by a fingle chord, and whofe 


terms are in harmonic proportion, is the general law of nature, 
which ferves as a bafs to all the fciences of founds ; a law, which 
phyfic may endeavour to explain, but whofe explanation is ufelefs 
to the rules of harmony. 

The calculations of the chords, and pendant weights, ferve to 
give in numbers the conneétions of the founds which cannot be 
confidered as quantities but by favor of thefe calculations. 

The third found, engendered by the concurrence of two others, 
is as the produét of their quantities; and when in a common ca- 
thegory this third found is always found the fame, tho’ engendered 
by different intervals, it is, that the produéts of the generations 
are equal together, 


This 
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This is manifeftly deduced from the precedent propoñitione, _ 

_ What, for inftance is the third found which refults from GB 
ând GB? It is the unifon of C B. Why fo? Becauf in the 
two harmonie proportions, whofe fquares of the two ordinated 
parts C, C C, and G, GG, are proportional means, the fums of 
the extremes are equal together, and confequently produce!the 
fame common found C Bor C,C C. 

In effect, the fum of the two rectangles B.C, by C, C C, and of 
A C, by C, CC is equal to the fum of the two rectangles of BG 
by C, C C, and of G A by C, C C: foreach of thefe two fums 
is equal to twice the fquare of the ray. From whence it follows, 
that the found C, CC, or C B, fhould be common to the two 
chords ; moreover, this found is precifely themote of the laft plate, 

Whatever ordinated parts you may take in the circle, to compare 
them 2 by 2, or even 3 by 3, they will alwavs engender the fame, 
third found reprefented in the plate; becaufe the rectangles of the 
two parts of the diameter by the ray, will always give equal fums. 

But the o€tave X Q engender harmonies only in fharp, and by 
no tfiéans the fundamental found, becaufe we.cannot elevate the 
ordinated part on the extremity of the diameter, and confequently | 
the diameter and the ray, in their harmonic proportions, have any. 
tommon product. 

: Inftead of harmonically dividing the diameter by the fragtions 
Op ek alan ay 
= — — — —, which give the natural fyftem of the major con- 
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cord, if we divide it arithmetically into 6 equal parts, we fhall have 
the fyftem of the major concord varied, and this variation gives 
exaétly the minor concord. See Fig. IV. Plate IT. 

One of thefe parts will have the 19th, thatis, the double oétave 
of the sth, two will give the 12th, or the oétave of the sth, three 
will give the octave, four the 5th, and five the minor 3d. . 

‘ But, as foon as uniting two of thefe founds, we feek the third 
found, which they engender, thefe. two founds, inftead of the 
found C, X 
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will never produce as fundamental, any but the found Eb; which 
proves, that neither the minor concord, or its mode, are given bv 
nature, If we make two or more intervals of the minor concord 


found together, the fundamental founds will be multiplied, and in - 
relation 
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relation to thefe founds; we fhall hear feveral major concords; at 
thé fame time, without any minor concords. À | 

So, by an experiment formed in prefence of eight celebrated 
profeffors of mufic, two hautboys and a violin founding the white 
notes together marked as follows : 


the founds marked in blank in the {ame figure, are diftinétly heard, 
viz. Thofe which are marked afide as follows, for the intervals 
which are above, 


ie 
ee 
Be 


and thofe marked next, for the intervals below. 
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In judging of the horrible cacophony, which fhould refult front 
this concinity, we fhould conclude that all mufic in the minor mode 
would be infupportable to the ear, if the intervals were true enough 
and the inftruments fufficiently ftrong to render the engendered 
founds as fenfible as the generators. 

I beg leave to remark, ex paffant, that the inverfe of two modes 
marked in a precedent plate, 1s never bounded to the fundamental 
concord which conftitutes them, but that it may be heard through- 
out the whole air, and harmony ; which, noted in a direét fenfe 
within fie major mode, when we reverfe the paper, and place clefts 
at the end of thofe lines that are become the beginning, prefents 
another /wte of air and harmony in minor mode, exactly the in- 
verfe of the firft, wherein the bafs becomes the treble, and vice 
verfa. This is the cleff of the method of compofing then double 
canons which I have {poken of at the word canons Mont, Serre, 
before mentioned, who has very clearly explained in his book this 
harmonic curiofity, introduces a fymphony of this kind, compofed 
by Monf, de Merambeft, who fhould have had it engraved. 

That 
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‘That would have been certainly better than having it executed. 
_. A compofition of this natüre muft be better to prefent to the eye 
than theear. vy ao 

We have feen that from the harmonic divifion of the diameter; 
refults the major mode, and from the arithmetical divifion, the 
minor mode. It is befides a known thing of all the theoricians, 
that the connections of the minor concord are found in the arith- 
metical divifion of the 5th. ‘To find the firft fotindation of the mi: 
nor mode in the harmonic fyftem, it is fufficierit to fhew in this 
fyftem the arithnietical divifion of the sth. 

__ The whole harmonic fyftem is founded on a double computation, 
the connection of the eñtire chord to its oftave, or of the diametet 
to the ray ; and on the fefqui alter coniputation, which gives the 
firft harmonic or furidamental found, to which all the reft are 
conneéted, 

… Moreover, if in the dôuble computation, we compare fucceffively 
the fecond note G, and the thitd F of the feries P to the funda-. 
mental found Q. and to its flat oétave which is the entire chord, 
we fhall find that the firft is an harmonic means, and the fecond an 
arithmetical means between thofe two terms. ’ 

In the farhe manner, if in the fefqui alter computation we com 
pare fucceffively the 4th note e, and the sth eb of the famie feries, 
to the entire chord, and its 5th G, we fhall find that the qth e is 
an harmonic means, and the 5th eb an arithmetical means be- 
twixt the two terms of this sth. The minor mode then being 
founded on the arithmetical divifion of the gth, and the note eb, 
taken in the feries of the complements in the harmonic fyftem, 
giving this divifion, the minor mode is founded on that note in 
the harmonic fyftem. x eee 4 

After having found all the corifonances in the harmonic divifion 
of the diameter, the thajor mode in the dire& order of thefe con- 
fonances, the minor in their retrograde order; and in their com- 
plements, there remains to examine the third example, which ex- 
preffes in notes the conneétions of the {quares in the ordinated 
parts; and which gives the fyftem of diffonances. 

If we join, by confonances, the fufceflive intervals of the above 
example, we fhall find that to fquare the ordinated pafts, is to 
double the interval which they reprefent. So, adding a third 
found, which reprefents the fquare, this added found will always 
double the interval of the confonance, as we fee in the following 

late. 
à Thus the firft note K of the above example doubles the oftave, 
the firft interval of the other example ; the fecond note L doubles 
the fifth, the fecond interval ; the third note M doubles the fourth 


tet the 


the third interval, &c. and tis this doubling of isttervals which is 
expreffed as follows 


Leaving afide the ogtave of the firft interval, which ge 
no fundamental found, ought not to pafs as harmonic, the adde 
note L forms, with the two which are below it, a thorough geo- 
metrical proportion in fefquialter computation, and the following, 
always doubling the intervals, form alfo always geometrical pro- 
portions. - 

But the proportions and ptogreffions harmonic and arithmetical, 
which conftitute the confonant major and minor fyftem, are oppo- 
fed, by their nature, to the geometrical progreffion ; fince this, 
refults effentially from the fame,conneétions, and the others from 
conneétions always different. Then, if the two proportions har- 
monic and arithmetical are confonant, the geometrical proportion 
will be neceffarily diffonant ; and, confequently; the fyftem which 
refults from the former example, will be the fyftem of diffonances. 

But this fyftem drawn from the {quares of the ordinated parts is 
united to the two precedent, drawn from the fquares of.chords. The 
diffonant fyftem is then united in the faine manner to the univertal 
harmonic {yftem. hel 

It follows from thence, firft, That every concord will be diffo- 
nant, when it contains two fimilar intetvals, others than the oétaves _ 
whether thefe two intervals be found conjoint with, or feparated 
from the concord. Secondly, that of thefe two intervals, that 
which belongs to the harmonic or arithmetical fyftem fhall be con- 
fonant, and the other diffonant. So in the two examples S T of 
diffonant concords in the following plate, the intervals G C andc e 
are confonant, and the interval’s C F and eg diffonant, 
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In conneéting however each term of the diffonant feries to the 
fundamental found or engendered C of the harmonie feries,we fhall 
find that the diffonances which refult from this conneétion will be 

the 
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the following, and the only dire& ones which can be eftablifhed 


on the harmonic fyftem.. 

I. The firft is the oth, or double sth L. 

IT. The fecond is the 11th, which muft not be confounded with 
the fimple 4th, provided that the firft 4th, or imple qth G C, being 
in the particular harmonic fyftem, is confonant; which is not the 
fecond fourth, or 11th C M, foreign to this fame. 

HT. The third is the 12th or fuperfluous fifth, which Monf. 
Tartini calls the concord of a new invention, either becaufe he 
firft difcovered its principles, or becaufe the fenfible concord in mi- 
nor mode on the mediant, which we call fuperfluous sth, has never 
been admitted on account of its horrid roughnefs, Vide the prac- 
tice of this concord a la Francoife, | 


and the practice of the fame a l’Îtalienne. 
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Before we conclude the enumeration we have begun, I fhould 
take notice, that the fame diftinétion of the two fourths, confonant 
and diffonant, which I have made before, fhould be underftood in 
the fame manner of the two major thirds of this concord, and the 
two minor thirds of the following. 4 

IV. The 4th and laft diffonance given by the feries, the 14th 
H that is, the oétave of the 7th, a 14th which is reduced to the 
fimple only py licence, and scoot be to the right which we ie 
| 112 
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bute to ourfelyes in the cuftom of indifferently confounding the 
oûtaves 
the diffonant fyftem is deduced from the harmonic fyftem the 
rules of preparing and faying the diffonances are not lefs deduced, 
and we fee, in the confonant and harmonic feries, the preperations 
of al the founds in the arithmetical feries. In effeét, comparing 
the three feries O P Q, we always find in the fucceffive progreflion 
of the founds of the feries O, not only, as we have fcen, the fim- 
ple computations, which, when doubled, give the founds of the 
feries Q but alfo the fame intervals, which the founds of the two 
P and (4 form together. So that the feries O always prepares 
beforehand, what the two feries P and Q immediately produce. 
So, the firft interval of the feries O, is that of the chord, a vide, 
to its o€tave, and the o€tave is alfo the interval or concord, which 


the firft found of the feries Q_ produces, compared to the firft found 
ef the feries B. EN x | 
In the fame manner, the fecond interval of the feries O (always 
reckoning from the entire chord) is a 12th; the interval or con- 
cord of the fecond found of the feries Q compared to the fecond 
found of the feries P, is alfo a 12th. RÉ 
The third on each fide, is a double o&ave, and fo on. 
Moreoyer, if we compare the feries P to the entire chord, 
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We fhall find exaétly the fame intervals which the feries O gives 
beforehand, viz. the o€tave, sth, 4th, major 3d, and minor 3d. 
From whence it follows, that the particular harmonic feries gives 
precifely, not only the exemplar and model of the two feries arith- 
metical and geometrical, which it engenders, and which with it 
compleat the univerfal harmonic fyftem ; but alfo prefcribes to 
one, the order of the founds, and prepares for the other the ufe of 
the diflonances;” 7 2.) ic | 
This preparation, given by the harmonic feries, is exa&tly the 
fame whichis eftablifhed in praëicez for the gth doubled from the 
‘th, is allo prepared by a movement of the sth. The 11th dou- 
bled from the 4th, is prepared by a movement of the 4th. The 12th, 
or fuperfluous sul, doubled from the major third, is prepared by a 
movement of major third; laftly the 14th, or falfe sth, dopbled 
from the minor third, is alfo prepared by a movement of the 
minor third, 5 SR ie eae à Ws 
Jt is true that we muft not feck thefe preparations in the move- 
ments called fundamental in Moni. Rameau’s fyftem;, but which 
are 
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are not fo in that of Monf. Tartini; and it is true alfo that the 
fame diffonances are prepared in feveral different ways, either by 
the variations of harmony, or by a fubftituted bafs ;. but the whole 
depends on the faine principle, and this is not the place to enter 
into a detail of rules. 

That of refolving and faving the diffonances arifes from the fame 
principle as their preparation: for as éach diffonance is prepared 
by the antecedent conneétion of the harmonic fyftem, fo it is faved 
by the confequent conneétion of the fame fyftem. 

2 
So, jn the harmonic feries the connection —, where the progrefs 


3 
of sth being that whofe oth is prepared and doubled, the follow. 
3 ; 
ing connection — or progrefs of 4th is that whofe fame gth ought 
ARE 
to be faved. The oth ought then to defcend a degree, to feek in 


the harmonic feries the unifon of the fecond progrefs, and confe- 
quently the oûtaye of the fundamental found. 


General Syftem of Diffonances. 
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By following the fame method, we fhall find that the rith F 
fhould in the fame manner defcend a degree on the unifon E of the 


4 

harmonic feries, according to the correfpondant reference —, that 
6 

the rath or fuperfluous 5th G diefis, ought to redefcend on the 

z | 

fame G natural, according to the reference — ; and we fee the rea- 

fon, till now unknown, why the bafs ought to afcend to prepare 

the diffonances, and the treble defcend to fave them. We may 

alfo take notice that the 7th, which, in Monf. Rameau’s fyftem 1s 


the firft and almoft the only diffonance, is placed the laft in ee 
© 
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of Monf. Tartinis fo much it was decreed thefe authors fhould be 
contradiétory in every circumftance, 

If we have clearly underftood the generations and analogies of 
the three orders or fyftems, all founded on the firft, given by na-+ 
ture, and all reprefented by the parts of the circle or their powers, 
we fhall find firft, That the particular harmonic fyftem, which 
gives the major mode, is produced by the fextuple divifion in har- 
monic progreffion of the diameter, or the entire chord, confidered 
as the unity. Secondly, that the arithmetical fyftem, from whence 
the minor mode refults, is produced by the arithmetical feries of 
the complements ; taking the fmaller term for the unity, and raifing 
it from term to term as far as the fextuple computation, which at 
laft gives the diameter, or the entire chord. Thirdly, that the geo- 
metrical fyftem, or the diffonant is alfo drawn from the harmonic 
fyftem, by doubling the powers of each interval; from whence it 
follows, that the harmonic fyftem of the major mode, the only one 
immediately given by nature, ferves as a principle and foundation 
to the reft, ‘ 

By what has been yet faid, we fee that the harmonic fyftem is not 
compofed of parts which reunite to form the whole, but on the 
contrary, it is from the divifion of the whole, or the integral unity, 
that the parts are drawn; that the concord forms to itfelf no 
founds, but that it gives them; and that laftly, wherefoever the 
harmonic fyftem has a place, the harmony does not derive from 
the melody, but the melody from the harmony. 

The elements of the diatonic melody are contained in the fuccef- 
five degrees of the fcale or o€tave of the major mode, beginning by 
C, from which is derived alfo the fcale of the minor made, be- 
ginning by A. 

This fcale not being exaétly in the order of the aliquots is no 
more than that which the natural divifions of horns, trumpets,-and 
other fimilar inftruments produce, as may be feen in the plate by 
the comparifon of thefe two fcales, a comparifon, which fhews at 
the fame time the caufe of the falfe tones given by thefe in- 
ftruments. 
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However, the common fcale, tho’ not in concord with the feries 
of the aliquots, has not a lefs phyfical and natural origin to be 
explained. 

The portion of the firft feries O, which determines the harmonic 
fyftem, is the fefquialter or 5th C G3; that is, the oftave harmo- 
nically divided. 

Befides, the two terms, which correfpond to thofe in the feries P 
of the complements, are the notes G F. Thefe two chords are the 
thiddle; the one harmonic the other artificial, betwixt the entire 
chotd and its half, or between the diameter and the ray ; and 
thefe'two middle G and F being conneëted both to the fame fun- 
damental, determine the tone and even the mode, fince the harmo- 
nic proportion predominates over it; and they appear before the 
generation of the minor mode, having no other law than that 
which is determined by the harmonic feries, from whence they are 
derived ; they ought each to bear the character, viz. The perfeét 
ipajor concord, compofed of major 3d and sth. 

If then we conneé and range fucceffively, according to the near- 
eft order, the notes which conftitute thefe three concords, we fhall 
have very exaétly, as well in mufical notes, as in numerical con- 
neétions, the oétave or ordinary diatonic fcale rigoroufly efta- 
blifhed. 

In notes, the thing is evident by a fingle operation. 

In numerical conneétions, this is almoft as eafily proved, for 
fuppofing 360 for the length of the entire chord, thefe three notes 
C,-G, F, will be as 180, 240, 270; their concords will be as 
follows : 
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and the entire fcale feduced from it, will be in the conneétions 
marked as follows : 


Tone | Tone [Semiton] Tone | Tone | Tone|Semitone 
Major. | Minor.] Minor. |Major. | Minor. | Major} Major. 
A 
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Where we fee that all the intervals are juft, except the perfeét 
concord, D F A, in which the sth D A is weak by a comma, as 
well as the minor third D F, on account of the minor tone D E ; 


but in every fyftem this error, or an equivalent one is EN 
n 
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In regard to the other alterations, which the neceffity of ufing the 
fame touches in different tones, introduces into our fcaie), Vide 
Modification.) The feale being once eftablifhed, the principal ufe of 
the notes C G F, from whence it is derived, is the formation of the 
three cadences, which giving a progtefs of fundamental notes from 
one to the other, are the bafs of all modulation. G being an harmo- 
hic means, and F, an arithinetical means betwixt the two terms 
of the o€tave, the paffage from the middle to the extreme forms 4 
cadance which takes its name from the middle which produces it, 
G Cis then an harmonic cadence; F C an arithmetical; and we 
call mixt cadence, that which, paffing from the arithmetical means 
to the harmonic means, is compofed of the two before refolving 
on the extreme. 
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Harmonic Cadence. Arithmetical Cadence. Mixt Cadre 


Ofthefe three cadences, the harmonic is the principal and the 
firft in order: Its effe& is of a flat harmony, ftrong, and termina- 
ting in an abfolute fenfe. 

The arithmetical is weak, fweet, and leaves a fortiething ftill to 
be defired. The mixt cadence fufpends the fenfe, and produces 
nearly the effe& of the interrogative and admirative point. 

From the natural fucceffion of thefe three cadences, fuch as we 
fee it in a former plate. There refults exa&tly the fundamental bafs 
of the fcale ; and from their different intermixtures is derived the me 
thod of treating any tone, and modulating on it a feries of airs, 
for each note of the cadence is fuppofed to bear the perfe&l concord 
as has been faid before. 

In regard to what is ealled The Rule of the O&ave”’, it is evi- 
dent, that tho’ we fhould not even admit the harmony which it 
fpecifies as pure and regular, as it is found only through dint of 
art and deductions, it can never be propofed, in quality of princi- 
ple and a general law. j 

The compofers of the 15th age, the generality of whom were 
excellent harmonifts, ufed the whole fcale as a fundamental bafs 
of as many perfe& concords as it had notes, except the 7th on 
account of the falfe sth; and this harmony well conducted, would 
have formed a very great effect, if the perfeét concord on the me- 
diant had not been rendered too harfh by thefe two falfe relations 
with the concord which precedes it, and that which follows. 

To 
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To render this ferics of perfcét concords as pure and fweet as 
poffible, we muft reduce it to this other fundamental bafs, which 
furnifhes with the precedent, a new fource of varieties, 

As we find in this formula, two perfeét concords in minor third, 
viz. D A, it will be neceflary to feek the analogy which the major 
and minor tones fhould have together in a regular modulation. 

Let us confider the note eb of the example P, united to the 
two correfpondent notes of the examples O and Q. taken as 
fundamental: itis found by this means as the Bafe, or founda- 
tion of a concord in major third; but taken as an arithmetical 
means between the entire chord and its fifth, as in the example X- 
of the other plate: it is then found mediant or fecond bafe of the 
Minor mode : So this fame note, confidered under two different 
references, and both deduéted from the fyftem, gives two harmo-— 
nies ; from whence it follows, that the fcale of the major mode is 
a minor third above the analogous fcale of the minor mode. 

Wherefore the minor mode analogous to the fcale of ut, is that 
ef la, and the minor mode analogous to that of fa, is that of re. 

Moreover, la and re, give exaëtly, in the fundamental bafs of 
the diatonic fcale, the two minor concords analogous to the two 
tones of ut and fa, determined by the two harmonic cadences of 
ut to fa and of fol tout. The fundamental bafs, wherein we make 
thefe two concords enter, is then as regular, and more varied than 
the precedent, which only contains the harmony of the minor 
mode. 

Ja regard to the two laft diffonances n and r of the example q, as 
they come from the diatonic genus, we will not yet {peak of 
them. 

The origin of the meafure, the periods, phrafes, and all the mu- 
fical rhyme, is found alfo in the generation of the cadences, in 
their natural feries, and their different combinations. Firft, the 
means being homogenous to its extreme, the two members of a 
cadence ought in their firft fimplicity, to be of the fame nature and 
equal powers, Confequently the eight notes which form the four 
cadences, the fundamental bafs of the fcale, are equal together ; 
and forming alfo four equal meafures, one for each cadence, the 
whole gives a compleat fenfe, and an harmonic period. 

Moreover, as the whole harmonic fy ftem is founded on the dou 
ble and fefqui alter computation, which on account of the octave 
is confounded with the triple powers, in the fame manner every 
good and fenfible meafure is refelved on that of two times, or that 
of three, all which is below, often attempted, and always unfuc- 
cefsful, not being able to produce any good effeét. 

From the different foundations of harmony given by the three 
forts of cadence, and from the different methods of intermixing 
them, arifes the variety of the fenfes, of phrafes, and the whole me- 
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lody ; of which the in::nious mufician expreffes all that of the 
phrafes for difcourfe, and punctuates the founds as corrcétly as the 
Grammarian does the w ords. 

From the meafure given by the cadences, there refults alfo th: 
exact expreffion of the” profody and rhyme; for as the fhort fyllable 
refts on the long, in the fame manner the note which prepares the 
cadence, 1 in rifing, fuftains itfelf and paufes on the note w hich re- 
folves it in ftriking 5 which divides the times into ftrong and weak, 
as the fyllables into long and fhort. 

This fhews how we can, even in obferving the quantities, reverfe 
the profody and meafure the whole à cantre mee when we ftrike the, 
fhort fyllables and raife the Jong ; tho’ we fhould think we obferved 
their relative durations and mutical powers. 

The ufe of diffonant notes by conjoint degrees in the weak times 
of the meafure, is alfo deduced from principles eftablifhcd thereon: 
for let us fuppofe the diatonic and meafured ‘feale as flows, 
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it is evicent, that the note fuftained or ftruck in the bafs x, inftead 
of the notes: in the bats 2, is only thus to: ‘erated, becaufe always 
returning on the ftrong times, it eafily efcapes ae attention in the 
weaker ; and the cadences, w Nae place i it has, are not lefs fuppofed, 
which Could not be, if the diffonant notes changed place, and were 
ftruck on the ftrong times, 

Let us next fee what founds may be added or fubftituted to thofe 
of the diatonic fcale, for the formation of the chromatic and en- 
harmonic genera. 

By inferting in their natural orcer the founds given by the ee 
ries of diflonances, we fhall firft have the note fol diefis n, which 


gives the chrematic genus, and the regular paflage cf the major 
tone of ut toits minor ccrre {ponding ive 
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Chromatic Tetrachord A 
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We have next the note r or fi b flat, which with that I have 
fpoken of, gives the enharmonic genus. 

Tho’ in regard to the diatonic, the whole harmonic fyftem is, 
as has been feen, contained in the fextuple computation, yet the 
divifions are se fo bounded to this extent, but betwixt the 1gth or 

I 
triple Sfth—, and the 22d or quadruple oftave —, we may infert 
2 410 


I 
an hormonic means — taken in the order of aliquots, and given 


7 
alfo by nature in the french-horns and trumpets, and of an intona- 
tion very eafy on the violin. 


I 
This term —, which harmonically divides the interval of the 


7 
6 
4th fol ut or —, does not form with the fol a juft minor third, 


whofe reference would be —, but an interval a little lefs, whofe 


6 
6 . e 
whofe reference is —, fo that we cannot exaétly exprefs it in notes; 


7 
for the la diefis is already too ftrong: We fhall reprefent it by the 
note fi, preceded by the fign | 5, a little different from the ordi 


nary b flat. à 
The fcale augmented, or as the Greeks fay, the Epaïffi Genus 


of thefe three new founds placed in their rank, will be then as the 
example, 


Genus épaiffi. 
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The whole for the fame tone, or at leaft for the tones naturally 
analogous. 

Of thefe three added founds, the firft of which, as Tartini fhews, 
conftitutes the chromatic genus, and the third the enharmonic ; the 
fol diefis and the fib flat are in the order of diffonances ; but the fr 

| D does not fail to be confonant, tho’ it does not belong to the 


diatonic genus ; being out of the fextuple progreffion which con- 
tains and determines this genus ; for fince it is immediately given 
by the harmonic feries of the aliquots, fince it is the harmonic me- 
dium between the sth and oëtave of the fundamental found, it fol- 
lows from thence that it is confonant as themfelves, and neither 
wants to be prepared or faved: This is alfo what the ear confirms 
perfeQly in the regular ufe of this kind of 7th. 

By the affiftance of this new tone, the bafs of the diatonic feale 
returns exaétly on itfelf, in defcending, according to the nature of 
the circle which reprefents it; and the 14th or 7th redoubled, is 
then found regularly faved by this note on the tonic or fundamen- 
tal bafs, as all the other diffonances. 

Would you wifh to deduce from the principles before placed, 
the rules of modulation, take the three major relative tones, ut, 
fol, fa, and the three minor analogous tones la, mi, re, you will 
have 6 tonics; and thefe are the only ones on which we can mo: 
dulate, in going from the principal tone: Modulations which we 
intermix by choice, according to the character of the air, and the 
expreffion of the words ; not, however that amongft thefe modu- 
lations there are fome preferable to others: Thefe preferences even 
immediately difcovered by the fentiment, have allo their principles 
and numerical powers, and their exceptions, whether in the diffe- 
rent impreffions which the compofer would make, or in the greater 
or leffer union he gives his phrafes. For inftance, the moft naturat 
and moft agreeable modulation in major mode, is that which paffes 
from the tonic ut, to its dominant fol, becaufe the mode major, 
being founded on harmonic divifions, and the dominant harmoni- 
cally dividing the o€tave, the paflage from the firft term to the mid 
die is the moft natural. On the contrary, in the minor modé la, 
founded on the arithmetical proportion, the paflage from the tone 
to the 4th note re, which arithmetically divides the oftave, is much 
more natural than the paflage from the dominant to the tone mi, 
which harmonically divides the fame o€tave, and if we examine at- 
tentively, we fhall find, that the modulations more or lefs agreeabley. 
all depend on the greater or fimailer references eftablifhed in this 
fy tem. 

Let us next examine the concords or particular intervals in the 
minor mode, which are deduced from the founds added to the fcale. 
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The analocy between the two modes gives the three following 
concords, 
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all whofe founds have been found confonant in the eftablifhment of 
the major mode. There is only the added found g & whofe confo- 
nance can be difputed. 

We mutt next take notice, that this concord is not refolved in the 
diffonant concord of diminifhed 7th, which would have fol diefis 
for bafs, becaufe befides the diminifhed 7th fol diefis and fa natural, 
there is alfo found a diminifhed third fol diefis, and fi b flat, which 
breaks all proportion, which experience confirms by the unfur- 
mountable roughnefs of this concord. On the contrary, befides 
that this arrangement of fuperfluous 6th pleafes the ear, and is very 
harmonioufly refolved, Monf. ‘Fartini pretends that the interval is 
really good, regular, and even confonant, Firft, decaute this 6th is 
very nearly an harmonic 4th, to the three notes B b, d, f, repre- 

oa oy I 
fented by the fraëétions — — —, of which — is the proportional 
Bean Dance 7 

exaét harmonic 4th. Secondly, becaufe that fame 6th, is very 
nearly the harmonic means of the 4th fa, fi b flat, formed by the 
sth of the fundamental found and its oétave. If, on this occafion, 
we make ufe of the note marked fol diefis, rather than the ncte 
marked la b flat, which feems to be the true harmonic means, it is 
not only that this divifion would remove us very far from the 
mode, but even that this fame note la b flat, is only an harmonic 
means in appearance, provided that, the 4th fa fi b flat, is chan~ 
ged and too weak by a comma; fo that fol diefis, which has a 
lefs conneétion to fa, draws nearer to the true harmonic means than 
la b flat, which has a greater connection to the fame fa. 

We ought befides to obferve that all the founds of this concord, 
which re-unite in a regular harmony, are exaétly the four fame 
founds furnifhed beforehand, in the diffonant feries Q by the com- 
plements of the divifions of the harmonic fextuple : which, in fome 
re{peét, clofes the harmonic circle, and confirms the union of all 
the parts in the fyftem. 

By the afliftance of this 6th, and all the other founds, which 
harmonic and analogous proportion furnifh in the minor mode, 

we 
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we have a very eafy. method of prolonging and varying the har- 
mony, without going out of the mode, or even of making ufe 
of any real diffonance, as may, be feen in the example of the 
counter-point given by Monf. Tartini, and in which he pre- 
tends not to have ufed any diffonance unlefs the 4th, and final 
the | 
; This fame fuperfluous 6th, has alfo more important and ni- 
cer ufes in modulations, turned by enharmonic paffages, in that 
it may be indifferently taken in praétice for the 7th bemolized by 


the fign 9 from which this diefis’d 6th differs very little in 


> 

calculation, and not at all on the keys. In that cafe, this 7th, 
or that 6th always confonant, but marked fometimes by diefis, and 
fometimes by b flat, according to the tone from whence we go 
out, and that which we enter, produces in harmony apparent and 
fudden metamorphofes, of which, though regular in this fy ftem,the 
compofer would be very much embarraffed to give a reafon in any 
other, as may be feen in the following examples, 
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particularly in that marked +, whien the fa taken as natural, and 
forming an apparent 7th which cannot be faved, is at bottom, 
no more than a fuperfluous 6th formed by a mi diefis, on the 
fol of the bafs; which enters into the rigor of the rules. But it 
is fuperfluous to extend on the fineffes of the art, which does 
not efcape ingenious harmonifts, and which others would only 
abufe, in ufing them mal a propos. It is fufficient to have fhewn 
that the whole is held on fomething, and that the true fyftem of 
nature leads to the moft intricate and hidden turnings of the art. 


Be 


4 Ps This letter is fometimes written in partitions to defign the 
. part of the tenor,when this tenor takes the place of the bafs, 
and is written on the fame ftave, the bafs preferving the paufe. 

Sometimes in the parts of fymphony, the T fignifies tutti, 
and is oppofed to the letter S, or the word folo, whicl in that 
cafe muft have neceffarily been written before in the fame part. 

TA. One of the four fyllables with which the Greeks fol-fa 
their mufic, (Vide to Sol-fa.) 

TABLATURE. This word formerly fignified the totality of 
the figns in mufic; fo that, whoever underftood the notes, and 
could fing 4 livre ouvert, was faid to be fkilled in the tablature. 

At prefent the word tablature is reftrained to a certain method of 
snarking by letters, which we ufe for the chord inftruments touch- 
ed by the fingers, fuch as the Lute, the Guittar, and formerly the 
Theorb, and the Viol. 

To mark in tablature, we draw as many parallel lines as the 
inftrument has chords. We then write on thole lines fome letters 
of the alphabet, which exprefies the different pofitions of the fingers 
cnthe chords, from femi-tone to femi-tone. The letter A denotes 
the chord a vide, b, expreifes the firft pofition, c the fecond, d the 
third, &c. 

{n regard to the powers of the notes, they are marked by ordi- 
aary notes of fimilar powers, all placed on the fame line, becaufe 
thefe notes ferve only to mark the power, and not the degree. 

When the powers are always fimilar, that is, that the method 
of fcanning the notes is the fame in all meafures, we are fatished 
with marking it on the firft, and we proceed. 

Herein lies all the myftery of the tablature which we will affift 
towards an explanation by the infpeétion of Fig. V. Plate IT. 

Wherein { have pricked down the firft couplet of the Folies d E/- 
pagne in tablature for: be guittar. À 
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As the generality of inftruments, for which the tablature mea- 
fured, are out of ufe, and as we have found the ordinary notes more 
convenient for thofe which are ftill played, the tablature is almoft 
entirely laid afide or only ferves for a fcholar’s firft leffons. 

TACET. A Latin word ufed in mufic to denote the filence of 
apart. When, in the courfe of a piece of mufic, we would mark 
a filence of a certain time, we write-it with refts or paufes. But 
when fome part ought to preferve a filence throughout an entire 
piece, we exprefs it by the word tacet, written in the part below the 
name, or firft notes of the air. 

TAIL. We diftinguifh in notes the head and the tail. The 
head is the body of the note itfelf. The tail is that perpendicular 
ftroke which is fixed to the head, and which afcends or falls indif- 
ferently acrofs the ftave. In church mufic, the greateft part of 
the notes have no tail, but in our mufic there is only the femi-breve 
without it. Formerly the breve had none alfo; but the different 
pofitions of the tail ferved to diftinguifh the powers of the other 
notes and particularly the plica. 

At prefent the tail added to the notes of church mufic prolongs 
their duration ; it abridges it, on the contrary, in ours, fince a mi- 
num is equal to only half a femi-breve. 

TAMBOURIN. A kind of dance very much in fafhion at pre- 
fent on the French ftage. Its air is very lively, and is ftruck in 
two quick times. It ought to be well cadenced and bold, in imita- 
tion of the flute amongft thofe of Provence, and the bafs ought to 
re-ftrike the fame note, in imitation of the Galoubé, with which 
the player on the flute is generally accompanied. 

TASTE. Of all natural gifts, tafte is that which is moft felt 
and leaft explained : It would not be what it is, if it could be defi- 
ned ; for it judges of objeéts, in which the judgment is not concern- 
ed, and ferves, as it were, as {pe€tacles to reafon. 

There are in melody, fome airs more agreeable than others, tho’ 
equally well modulated. There are, in harmony things ftriking, 
and others not fo, all equally regular. There is in the union of 
pieces, an exquifite art ot making the one receive a power from the 
other, which depends on fomething more nice than the law of con- 
trafts. There are in the execution of the fame piece, different me- 
thods of rendering it, without ever removing it from its charac- 
ter: Of thefe methods, the one pleafes more than the others,and far 
from being able to fubmit them to rules, we cannot even determine 
them. Reader, give me a caufe for their differences, and I will 
explain you what is tafte. 

Each man has his peculiar tafte, by the which he gives to 
things, which he calls beautiful and excellent, an order which 
belongs to himfelf alone. One is more touch’d with pathetic 
pieces ; the other prefers a gay air. À fweet and flexible voice 

will 
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Will fill its tunes with agreeable ornaments, a fenfible and ftrong 
voice will animate them with the accents of paffion.. The one 
will feek fimplicity in melody, the other will aim at laboured ftrokes, 
and each will cal that an elegance of tafte, which he has preferreca 

This diverfity comes fometimes from the different difpofitions of 
the organs, from which tafte is extraéted; Sometimes from the 
particular charaëter of each man, which renders him more fenfible 
to one pleafure or failing, than to another; fometimes from the 
divinity of age or fex, which turns the defires towards the different 
objects. Tn all thefe cafes, each having only his own tafte to op- 
pofe to that of another, it is evident, that there is no difpute to 
be made. 

But there is alfo a general tafte, on which all organifed perfons 
agree, and it is this only, to which we can abfolutely give the name 
of tafte. Let a concert be heard by ear fufficiently exercifed, and 
men fufficiently inftruéted ; the greateft number will generally 
agree on the judgment of the pieccs, and on the order of prefe- 
rence convenient to them. Afk each one the reafon of his judg 
ment ; there are things on which they will give an almoft unani- 
mous opinion. Thete are the things which may be fubmitted to 
rules, and this common judgment is that of the artift and the con- 
noiffeur. But amongft thefe things, which they agree to find 
good or ill, there are fome on which they cannot authorize their 
judgment by any reafon, folid and common; to the reft; and this 
laft judgment belongs to a man of tafte, If there is not found a 
perfe& unanimity, itis, that all have not equally good organs; that 
all are not perfons of tafte ; and that the prejudices of cuftom or 
education, often change, by arbitrary conventions, the order of na- 
tural beauties. In regard to this tafte, we may difpute on it, by 
another method of determining the variance, than that of counting 
the notes, when we do not even agree to that of nature. Here 
then is what ought to decide, in refpeét to the preference of French 
and Italian mufic. 

Genius creates, but tafte makes the choice ; and a too abundant 
genius is often in want of a fevere cenfor, to prevent it from abu- 
fing its valuable riches. We can do great things without tafte, 
but it is that alone which renders them interefting. It is tafte, 
which makes the compoter catch the ideas of the poct : It is tafte, 
which makes the executant catch the ideas of the compoler. 

It-is tafte, which furnifhes to each whatever may adorn and aug 
ment their fubje&; and it is tafte which gives the audience the ien- 
timent of their agreements. 

Tafte however is by no means fenfibility. We may have much 
tafte, with a frigid foul; and a man tranfported with things real] 
pañlionate, is little touched Roue pteating, It feems that tafte 
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is more particularly connected with the finaller expreffions, and 
fenfibility to the greater. 

TASTE in SINGING. By this term is called in France, the 
art of finging or playing the notes with the graces fuitable to them, 
to cover a little the flatnefs of the French airs. We find at Paris 
feveral inftructors of this tafte, whofe principles may be found at 
the word graces. 

The tafte in finging confifts alfo much in artificially giving to 2 
finger, the tone, whether good or ill, of fome actor or aétrefs im 
vogue. Sometimes it confifts in fqueaking thro’ the nofe, fome- 
times in imitating a duck, a goat, &c. &c, but all thefe, are tem- 
porary graces, which change inceflantly with their authors. 

TASTO SOLO. Thete two Italian words written in a tho- 
rough bafs, and generally under fome organ point, mark that the 
accompanift ought to make no concord with the right hand, but 
only to ftrike with the left the marked note, and at moft, its oétave, 
without adding any thing ; provided that it would be almoft im- 
poffible for him to follow the turning of the harmony or notes of 
tafte, which the compofer makes to pafs on the bafs during that 
tine. 


TE. One of the four fyllables by which the Greeks fol fa the- 
mufic. 

TENDERLY. This adverb written at the head of an air, ex- 
preffes a flow and fweet movement, founds drawn pleafingly and 
animated both tender and touching. The Italians make ufe of 
the word aniorofo, to exprefs nearly the fame thing; but the cha- 
raéter of the amorofo has more accent, and breathes a je ne fais 
quoi of lefs flat and more paffionate. . 

TENEDIUS. A kind of nome for flutes in the ancient Greek 

mufic. 
. TENOR. Thefecond of the four parts of mufic, counting from 
flat tofharp. It ts the part which is moft convenient to the com- 
mon voice of a man ;. which is the caufe of its often being called 
thro’ preference The human Voice”. 

The tenor is fometimes divided into two other parts; the one 
more elevated which we call firft of counter tenor, the other lower, 
called fecond or bafs tenor. This laft is in fome refpeëts a mid- 
ling or common part, between the tenor and bafs, and is alfo called 
onthat account Concordant. (Vide Parts.) 

We hardly make ute: of any tenor in the French operas: On 
the contrary, the Italians prefer in theirs the tenor to the bafs, asa 
voice more flexible, as fonorous, and much le{s rough. 

FENOUR. Aterm of church mufic which marks in pfalmody 
the part which reigns from the end of the intonation as far as the 
mediation, and from the mediation, as far as the termination. 
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This tenour, which we may call the dominant of the pfalmody, 
is almoft always on the fame tone. 

TENTH. An interval, which comprehends nine conjoint de- 
grees, and confequently 10 diatonic founds, in reckoning the two 
which form it. This is the oétave of the third, or tke third of the 
octave, and the 10th is major or minor, as the fimple interval, 
whofe replique it is. (Vide Third.) 

TETRACHORD. Was, in ancient mufic, an order or parti- 
eular fyftem of founds, whofe extreme chords founded the 4th. 

_ This fyftem was called tetrachord, becaufe the founds which 
compofed it, were generally four in number ; which however was 
not always true. 

Nichomachus, according to Boetius, fays, that mufic in itsfirft 
fimplicity had only four founds or chords, whofe two extremes 
founded the diapafon together; whereas the two mean diftances of 
a tone one from the other, founded each the fourth with the ex- 
treme, to which it was neareft, and the fifth with that from which 
it was moft diftant. He calls that the tetrachord of Mercury, 
from the name of him who was faid to be its inventor. 

Boetius alfo fays, that after the addition of three chords made 

by different authors, Lychaon of Pamos, added an 8th, which he 
placed betwixt the trite and paramefis, which were formerly the 
fame chord ; which rendered the oëtachord complete, and compofed 
of two disjoint tetrachords from the conjoint, which they were for- 
merly in the heptachord. 
. Lhave confulted the work of Nicomachus, and it appears to me 
that there is nothing faid to that purpofe. He fays on the contra- 
ry, that Pythagoras having remarked, that, tho’ the mean found 
of the two tetrachords founded the confonance of the gth with each 
of the extremes, thefe extremes compared together were entirely 
diffonant; he inferted between the two tetrachords an 8th found, 
which, dividing them by a tone of interval, fubftituted the diapa- 
fon or the oétave in the place of the 7th between their extremes, 
and produced atfo a new confonance between each of the two mean 
chords and the extreme oppofed to it. 

On the method, by which this addition was made, Nicomachus 
and Boetius are equally in an error; and not contented with con- 
tradiéting each other, each of them even contradi&ts himfelf. 
(Vide Syftem, Trite, Paramefis.) _ 

If we paid attention to what Boetius and other more ancient 
writers fay, we could give no-fixed bounds to the extent of the 
tetrachord ; but whether we divide or flatten the voice, we fhall 
find, that the moft exaét definition is that of old Bacchius, and that 
alfo which I have preferred. | 

‘In effe&, this interval of 4th is effential to the tetrachord; for 
which reafon the extreme founds, which form this interval are 
Xxx2 called 
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called immoveable or fixed, by the ancients; whereas they call 
moveable or changing the middle founds, becaufe they may be 
concordant in feveral methods. 

On the contrary, the number of four chords, from whence the 
tetrachord has taken his name, is fo little effential to it, that we 
fee, in ancient mufic, fome tetrachords which had only three. 

Such were, at one time, the enharmonic tetrachords. Such was 
according to Meibomius, the fecond tetrachord of the ancient 
fyftem, before a new chord was inferted. In regard to the firft 
tetrachord, it was certainly complete before Pythagoras, as we 
fee in the Pythagorean Nicomachus; which does not hinder 
Monf. Rameau from affirming, that, according to the unani- 
mous report Pythagoras found the tone, the diton, the femi-tone; 
and that, on the whole, he formed the diatonic tetrachord, 
(Take notice that that would make a tetrachord), inftead of faying 
that Pythagoras found only the computations of thofe intervals, 
which, according to a more unanimous report, were known a long 
time before him. 

The tetrachords did not long continue bounded to the number 
of two: there was very foon a third formed, then a fourth; a num- 
ber, to which the fyftem of the Greeks continued fixed. 

All thefe tetrachords were conjoint; that is, the laft chord of 
the firft, always ferved as the firft chord of the fecond, and foon, 
except a fingle place in flat, or in fharp of the third tetrachord, 
where there was a disjunétion, which placed a tone of interval ‘be- 
twixt the higher chord of the inferior tetrachord, and the loweft 
of the fuperior. (Vide Synaphe, Diazeuxis.) Moreover, as 
this disjunétion of the third tetrachord, was foinetimes made with 
the fecond, fometimes with the fourth; this made a particular 
name peculiar to this third tetrachord, in each of the two cafes. 

So that, though there were praperly only four tetrachords, therg 
were however five denominations, 
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Here are the names of thefe tetrachords. The flatteft of all the 
four, and which was placed a tone above the chord proflambano- 
menos, 18 c..!* the teuachord hypaton ; The fecond in afcending, 
which wag ..wys conjoint with the firft, was called the tetrachord 

mefon; 
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mefon ; The third, when it was conjoint to the fecond, and fepa- 
rated from the fourth, then this third tetrachord took the name of 
diezeugmenon. Laftly, the fourth was called the tetrachord hyper- 
bolean. Aretin added to this fyftem a sth tetrachord, which Mei- 
bomius pretends that he only re-eftablifhed. However it may be, 
the particular fyftems of the tetrachords gave at laft place to that 
of the oétave, which furnifhed them all, 

The two extreme chords of each of thefe tetrachords were called 
immoveable, becaufe their concord never changed; but each con- 
tained alfo two middling chords, which, tho’ in true concord in all 
the tetrachords,were however fubje@, as I have faid,to be raifed or 
lowered, according to the genus, and even the kind of the genus ; 
which was equally done in all the tetrachords. For this reafon 
the chords were called moveable. 

There were fix principal kinds of concord, according to the 
Ariftoxenians, viz. Two for the diatonic genus, three for the 
chromatic, and one only for the enharmonic, Ptolomy reduces 
thefe fix kinds to five, ’ 

Thefe different kinds, reduced to the moft common praétice, 
formed only three, one for each genus. 

I. The diatonic ordinary concord of the tetrachord formed three 
intervals, the firft of which was always of a femi-tone, and the 
two others each of a tone, in this manner: mi, fa, fol, la. 

For the chromatic genus, it was neceflary to lower the third 
chord a femi-tone, and they had two confecutive femi-tones, then 
a minor third, mi, fa, fa diefis, la. 

Laftly, for the enharmonic genus, it was neceffary to lower the 
two chords from the middle, till we had two fourths of confecutive 
tones, then a major third, mi, mi demi diefis, fa, la, which formed 
between the mi diefis and the fa, a real enharmonic interval. 

The fimilar chords, though they are fol-fa’d by the fame fylla- 
bles, did not bear the fame names in all the tetrachords, but in the 
flat tetrachords they had denominations different from thofe which 
they had in the fharp tetrachords. 

The homologous chords, confidered as fuch, bore general names 
which exprefled the conne€cion of their pofition in their refpeétive 
tetrachords ; wherefore, the name of Barypycni was given to the 
firft founds of the confined interval, that is, to the flatteft found of 
each tetrachord; from the mefopycni to the feconds or means, 
from the oxypycni to the third or fharp, and from the apycni to 
thofe, which did not touch the confined intervals on any fide. 
(Vide Syftem.) 

This divifion of the fyftem of the Greeks by fimilar tetrachords, 
as we diyide ours by oétaves fimilarly divided, proves, I think that 
this fyftem had been produced by no fentiment of harmony, but 
that they endeavoured to render, by more confined. peas 
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the inflexions of the voice, which their fonorous and harmonious 
language gave to their fuftained recitation, and particularly to that 
of their poetry, which was then a veritable mufic; fo that the mu- 
fic was then no more than the accent of the words, and did not be- 
come a feparated art till after a long track of time. However it 
may be, it is certain that they confined their primitive divifions to 
four chords, all the reft of which were only repliques, and that they 
looked on all the other tetrachords, only as fo many repetitions of 
the firft.. From whence I conclude, that there is nd more analogy 
between their fyftem and ours, than between a tetrachord and an 
oftave, and that the fandamental movement in our mode, which we 
give as a bafs to their fyftem, has no connection with it in any 
refpeét. | 

I. Becaufe a tetrachord formed for them as complete a whole, as 
an aétave forms for us. | 

IT. Becaufe they had only four fyllables to fol fa, whereas we 
have feven. 

III. Becaufe their tetrachords were conjoint, or disjoint at will, 
which expreffed their entire refpeétive independance. 

IV. And laftly, becaufe the divifions were exadtly fimilar in each 
genus, and were praëtifed in the fame mode, which could not be 
done in our ideas by any truly harmonic modulation. 

TETRADIAPASON. Is the Greek name of the quadruple 
oétave, which we alfa called 29th. The Greeks knew no more than 
the name of this interval, for their fyftem of mufc did not reach 
it. (Vide Syftem.) | 

TETRATONON. Is the Greek name of an interval of four 
tones, called at prefent fuperfluous 5th. ( Vide Fifth.) 

TEXT. Is the poem, where the words are, which are fet to mu- 
fic. But this word is abfolete in this fenfe, and zext is no longer 
ufed amongft muficians, but the words. 

THE. One of the four fyllables which the Greeks ufed to fol fa, 

THESIS. Lowering, or pofition. By this name was formerly 
called the ftrong, or ftruck time of the meafure. 

THO. One of the four fyllables which the Greeks ufed to fol fa, 

THIRTEENTH. An interval, which forms the oétave of the 
6th or the 6th of the oëtave. This interval is called 13th, be- 
caufe it is formed of 12 diatonic degrees, that is, of 13 founds, 

TIE. There is a tie in harmony, and a tie in mufic. 

The tie has a place in harmony, when this harmony proceeds by 
fach a progrefs of fundamental founds, as that fome one of the 
founds which accompany that we leave,continues and accompanies 
that whiclrwe pafs. ‘There is a tie in the concords of the tonic, 
and dominant, fince the fame found forms the sth of the firft and 
the otave of the fecond; there is a tie in the concords of the tonic 
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and fub-dominant, provided that the fame found ferves as sth to 
one, and oétave to the other. Laftly, there is a tie in the diffo- 
rant’concord every time that the diffonance is prepared, fince the 
preparation itfelf is nothing elfe than the tie. 

The tie in the air has place every time that we pafs two or more 
notes, under a fingle ftroke of the bow, or the throat, and is mark- 
ed by a bent ftroke, with which the notes are covered, which ought 
to be united together. 

In church mufic we call a tie, a continuance of feveral notes 
paffed on the fame fyllable, becaufe on the paper they are gene- 
rallv tied or united together. 

Some name a tie alfo what is properly called fyncope. 

TIED. We call tied notes, two or more notes, which we pafs 
with a fingle ftroke of the bow on the violin, and the violincello; 
or with a fingle ftroke of the tongue on th = flute, and the hautboy: 
Ina word, all the notes which are under the-fame tie. 

TIERCE. The laft of the fimple and dire& confonances in the 
order of their generation, and the firft of the two imperfect confo- 
nances. 

As the Greeks did not admit it as confonant, it had no general 
name amongft them; but it took only the name of lefs or greater 
interval, from which it was formed. We call it tierce, becaufe its 
interval is always compofed of two degrees, and three diatonic 
founds. ‘To confider the tierces only in the laft fenfe, that is, by 
their degrees, we find of four forts, two confonant, and two diffo- 
nant. The confonants are firft. The major tierce, which the Greeke 
called diton, compofed of two tones, as from ut to mi. Its con- 
nection is from 4 to 5. Secondly, the minor third calied by the 
Greeks hemiditon, and compofed of a tone and a half, as mi fol. 
Its conneétion is from $ to 6. 

The diffonant tierces are firft. The diminifhed tierce, compofed 
of two major femi-tones, as fi ré b flat, whofe reference is from 
125 to 144. Secondly, the fuperfluous tierce, compofed of two 
tones and a half, as fa la diefis. Its reference is from 96 to 125. 

This laft interval not having place in a fame mode, is never ufed 
either in harmony, or in melody. The Italians practice fometimes 
the diminifhed third in the air, but it has no place in any harmony; 
and this is the reafon that the concord of fuperfluous 6th has no 
Variation. 

The confonant tierces are the fpirit of harmony, particularly the 
major third, which is fonorous and brilliant ; the minor third is 
more tender and forrowful. It has great {weetnefs when its in- 
terval is redoubled, that is, when it forms the roth. In general 
the tierces muft be carried above; below they are flat and little 
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harmonious, for which reafon a duet of baffes has never a bood 
effect. 

Our ancient muficians had almoft as fevere laws on the tierces 
as onthe sths. It was forbidden to make two together, even of 
different kinds, particularly by fimilar movements. At prefent 
that we have generalized by the good laws of the mode, the pecu- 
liar rules of the concord, we form without any error, by fimilar 
or contrary movements, by conjoint and disjoint degrees, as many 
confecutive major or minor tierces as the modulation can fuffer, 
and we have very agreeable ducts which from beginning to end, 
proceed only by tierces. | 

Tho’ the tierce enters into the generality of concords, it does 
not give its name to any, unlefs to that which fome call concord ot 
tierce 4th,and which is moft commonly known by the name of {mall 
er6th. (Vide Concord Sixth.) 

TIERCE of PICARDY. The muficians call by this term, 
thro’ pleafantry, the major tierce given, inftead of the minor, to 
the final of. a piece, compofed in minor mode. As the major per- 
fe& concord is more harmonious than the minor, it was formerly a 
Jaw to finifh on the firft; but this final, tho’. harmonious,had fome 
thing grating which caufed it to be forfaken. We always finifh now 
by the concord which is fuitable to the mode of the piece, unlefs 
when we would pafs from minor to major, for then the final of the 
firft mode bears the major third elegantly to announce the fecond. 

It was called tierce of Picardy, becaufe the ufe of this final con: 
tinued longeft in the church mufic, and confequently, in Picardy, 
where they have mufic in a great number of Cathedrals and other 
Churches. 

TIME. The meafure of 4 found, in regard to its duration. 

A fucceffion of founds, however well it may be direéted in its 
movement, ‘in its degrees from flat to fharp, or fharp to flat, pro- 
duces no more, as it were, than indeterminate effeéts. It is the 
relative and proportional durations of thefe fame founds, which fix 
the true charaéter of mufic, and give it its greateft energy.. The 
time is the fpirit of the air: Thofe airs, whole meafure is flow; 
lead us naturally to forrow ; but a gay, lively and well cadenced 
air excites a joy in us, and the feet can hardly be retained from 
dancing. Remove the meature, deftroy the proportion of the times ; 
the fame airs which thefe proportions would render agreeable, being 
left without charms and without force, will become incapable of 
pleafing or interefting. ‘The time on the contrary has its force in 
itfelf, it depends on that alone, and may fubfift without the diverfi- 
ty of founds. The drum gives us an inftance of it, always rough 
and very imperfect, becaule the found of it cannot be fuftained. . 
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We confider time in mufic, cither with regard to the general 
movement of an air, and in this fenfe we fay that it is flow or 
quick. (Vide Meafure, Movement,) or, according to the aliquot 
parts’ of each meafure, parts, which are expreïfled by movement of 
the hand-or foot, which are particularly called times ; or laftly, a¢- 
rise to the peculiar power of each nate. (Vide Power of the 

ote.) 

I have fufficiently fpoken, at the word rhyme, of the times in 
Greek mufic, it remains now to fpeak of thofe in modern mufic. 

Our ancient muficians were acquainted with no more than tywo 
kinds of meafure or of time: the one of three times, which thy 
called perfe& meafure ; the other of two, treated as an imperfect; 
and they called time, modes or prolations, the figns which t hey ad- 
ded to the cleff to.determine one or the other of thefe meafures. 

Thefe figns did not ferve that fingle purpofe as at prefent, but 
they fixed alfo the relative power of the notes, as we may have al- 
ready feen at the werds mode and prolation, in regard to the maxi- 
mum, the longue and femi-breve. In regard to the breve, the 
method of dividing it, was, what they precifely called time, and 
this time was perfect or imperfe&. 
= When the ume was perfeét, the breve was equal to three femi- 
breves, and they expreffed that by an entire circle, barred or nét 


barred,and fometimes alfo by this compofed cypher Ss 
I 

When the time was imperfeét, the breve was equal to only two 
femi-breves, and they expreffed that by a demi-circle or C. Some- 
times they turned the C backwards, and this marked a diminution 
of the half on the powers of each note. We denote the fame thing 
at prefent in barring the C. Some have alfo called minor times, 
that meafure of the barred C, where the notes continue only the 
half of their ordinary power ; and major time, that of the full C, 
or of the ordinary meafure in four times. 

We have well retained the triple mgafure of the ancients as well 
as the double, but by their ftrange methods of dividing the notes in 
two methods, we have retained only the fub-double, tho’ we are 
not lefs in want of the other ; fo that to divide a meafure or a time 
into three equal parts, figns are wanting to us; and it is with dift- 
ficulty we know the art of managing them. : We muft have recourfe 
to the cypher 3, and other expedjents, which may fhew the infuffici- 
encyof the figns. 

We have added to ancient mufic, a combination of times, which 
is the four timed meafure ; but as it may be always refolved into two 
2 timed meafures, we may fay that we have abfolutely no more 
than two times or three times for the aliquot parts of all our diffe- 
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There are as many different powers of times as there are kinds of 
meafures and modifications of the movement. But when once the 
meafure and movement are determined, all the meafures ought to 
be perfeétly equal, and all the times of each meafure perfeëtly equal 
together. Moreover, to render this fenfibility equal, we ftrike each 
meafure, and mark each time by a movement of the hand or foot, 
and on thefe different movements, we rule exaétly the different 
powers of the notes, according to the charaéter of the meafure. 

It is an aftonifhing thing to fee with what precifion, we learn the 
art, by the affiftance of a little cuftom, of making and following 
all the times with fo perfeét an equality, that there is no pendulum, 
which furpaffes the hand or foot of a good mufician in juftnefs; and 
that laftly the fentiment of this equality alone is fufficient to guide 
him, and fupplies the place of every fenfible movement; fo that in 
each concert the fame meafure follows with the greateft preciffion, 
without another taking notice of it, or even bimfelf remarking it. 

In the different time of a meafure, there are fome more fenfible, 
more marked than the reft, tho’ of equal powers. The time which 
marks moft, is called ftrong time; that which is marked lefs, is 
called weak. This is what Monf. Rameau, in his treatife on har- 
mony, called good and ill time. The ftrong times are, the firft in 
the meafure of two times ; the firft and third in the meafures of 
three and four. Jn regard to the fecond time it is always weak in 
all the meafures, and it is the fame thing with the fourth in the 
four timed meafure. 

If we fub-divide each time, into two other equal parts, which 
we may call alfo times, or half times, we fhall have befides a ftrong 
time, for the firft half, a weak time for the fecond, and there is no 
part of a time, which may not be fub-divided in the fame manner. 

Every note which begins on the weak time, and finifhes on the 
ftrong is a note 4 contre tems, and becaufe it difgufts and roughens 
the meafure in fome refpeds, it is called fyncope. (Vide Syncope) 

Thefe obfervations are neceffary to learn a good method of treat- 
ing the diffonances, For every diflonance well prepared fhould 
be on the weak time, and ftruck on the ftrong ; except however in 
the courfe of avoided cadences, where this rule, tho’ applicable to 
the firft diffonance, is not equally fo to the reft. (Vide Diflo- 
mance, &c. | 

TONE. This word has feveral fenfes in muñc. 

Firft. It is taken for an interval, which charaéterifes the fyftem 
and the diatonic genus, In this acceptation, there are two forts of 
tones, viz. The major tone, whofé reference is from 8 to 9, and 
which refults from the difference of the 4th to the sth ; and the mi- 
nor tone, whofe reference is from 9 to 10, and which refults from 
the difference of the minor third to the fourth, 
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The bentration of the major tone, and that of the tninor are 
equally found in the fecond fifth re beginning by ut; for the 
quantity by which this re furpaffes the o€tave of the firft. ut, 
is in the conneétion from 8 to 9, and that, in which this re is fur- 
paffed by mi, major third of this oétave, is in the conneëtion from 
9 to 10. 

Secondly. We call tone the degree of elevation which the voice 
takes, or on which the inftruments afcend, to execute the mufic. 

It is in this fenfe that we fay, in a concert, that the tone is too 
high or too low. In the churches, there is a tone of chorus pe- 
culiar to their mufic. There is a chapel tone, and an opera tone 
forthe mufic. This laft has nothing fixed, but in France it is ge- 
nerally lower than the other. 

Thirdly. We give alfo the fame name to an inftrument which 
ferves to give the tone of the concord to the whole orcheftra. 

This inftrument which fome call alfo chorift, is a whiftle, which 
by means of a kind of graduated fucker, by which we lengthen or 
fhorten the pipe at will, gives always nearly the fame found under 
the fame divifion. But that which depends on the variations of 
the air, nearly prevents us from being affured of a fixed found, 
that it fhould be exaëtly the fame. Perhaps, fince it exifts from 
mufic, we have never concerted it twice on the fame tone. Monf. 
Diderot, has given, in his principles of accouftic, the methods of 
fixing the tone with much more precifion, by remedying the varie 
ationsof the air. | 

Fourthly, and laftly. Tone is taken for a rule of modulation 
relative toa note or principal chord, which is called tonic. (Vide 
Tonic.) 

On the tones of the ancients. (Vide Mode.) 

As our modern fyftem is compofed of 12 chords or different 
founds, each of thefe founds may ferve as a foundation to a tone, 
that is, be itstonic. There are already 12 tones, and as the ma- 
jor and minor modes are applicable to cach tone, there are 24 mo- 
dulations, of which our mufic is fucceptible on thefe 12 tones, 
(Vide Modulation.) 

Thefe tones differ together by the different degrees of elevation, 
betwixt the flat and fharp which the tonics maintain, They dif- 
fer alfo by the divers alterations of the founds and intervals, pro- 
duced in each tone by the modification, fo that, on a well tuned 
harpfichord, a fk:lful ear recolleéts without trouble whatfoever 
found he hears by the modulation; and chefe tones are equally 
known on tuned harpfichords higher or lower the one than the 
other ; which fhews that this knowledge comes at leaft as much 
from the different modifications as from the degree of elevation 
which the tonic maintains on the keys. | 
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From thence arifes a fource of varieties and beauties in the moe 
dulation, a diverfity and admirable energy in the expreffion. From 
thence arifes laftly the faculty of exercifing different fentiments 
with fimilar concords ftruck in different tones. Are we in want 
of the majettic, the flat? L F ut fa, and the major tones by b flat 
will exprefsit nobly. Is the gay, the brilliant wanting? Take A 
mila, Da la re, the major tones dy diefis. Do we require the af- 
fe€ting, the tender? Take the minor tones by b flat. C fol ut 
minor conveys tendernefs in the foul; F ut fa minor reaches the 
mournful, and expreffes forrow. In a word, each tone, each 
mode, ach its peculiar expreffion, which we anu ftudy, and here- 
if is one of the methods which render an ingenious compofer 
mafter, in fome refpeéts, of the affections of thote who liften to 
him: It is a kind of equivalent to the ancient modes, tho’ very 
much removed from their variety and their energy. 

It is, however, of this agrecable and rich diverfity, that Monf. 
Rameau would deprive the” mufic, by introducing an entire equa- 
lity and monotony in the harmony of each mode, by its rule of 
the modification ; a rule already fo often propoled ‘and abandoned 
before him. According to this author, it would render the har- 
mony more perfeë&. Tt is certain, however, that rothing can 
be gained in this on one fide, which i is not loft on the other; and 
tho’ we fhould fuppofe (which is not) that harmony, in general, 
would be rendered more pure, would that make any amends for 
what is loft on the fide of the eXpreffion? (Vide Modification.) 

TONE OF THE FOURTH. By this term the organifts 
and muficians of the church have called the plagal of the minor 
mode, which ftops and finifhes on the dominant inftead of falling 
on the tonic. This naine of the tone of fourth is derived from 
fuch; being the modulation of the fourth tone in church mufic. 

TONES OF THE CHURCH. Thefe are the methods of 
modulating the church-mufic on fuch or fuch a final, taken in the 
prefcribed number, by following certain rules admitted in all the 
churches where the Gregorian chant is praétited, 

We reckon eight regular tones; four of which are authentic or 
principal, and four plagal or collateral. We call authentic tones 
thote where the tonic occupies nearly the loweft degree of the 
mufic ; but if the air defcends three degrees lower than the tonic; 
in that cafe the tone is plagal. 

The four authentic tones have their finals a degree one from 
the other, according to the order of thefe four notes, re, Mi, fas 
fol. So the firft of thele tones an{wering to the doric Fe of 
the Grecks, the fecond anfwers to the phrygian ; the third to the 
æolian, (and not to the lydian, as the fymphonifts fay); and 
the laft to the mixo-lydian. It is Saint Miroclet, bifhop of Mi- 
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lan, or, according to others, Saint Ambrofe, who, about the year 
370, chofe thefe four tones to compofe the chant of the church 
of Milan ; and it was, they fay, the choice and approbation of 
thefe two bifhops which occafioned the name of authentics to be 
given to thefe four tones. 

As the founds ufed in thefe four tones, did not take up all the 
difdiapafon, or the 15 chords of the ancient fyftem, Saint Gregory 
formed the proje& of ufing them all by the addition of four new 
tones called plagal, which having the fame diapafons as the prece- 
dent, but their final being raifed a fourth, anfwers properly to the 
hyper-dorian, the hyper-phrygian, the hyper-zxolian, and the hy- 
per mixo lydian. Others attribute the invention of this laft to 
Guid 7 Arezz0. - 

It is from thence that the four authentic tones have each a pla- 
gal, as collateral,or fupplement ; fo that after the firft tone, which 
is authentic, comes the fecond tone, which is its plagal; the third 
authentic, the fourth piagal, and fo on. Which caufes that the 
modes or authentic tones are alfo called unequal, and the plagal, 
equal, in regard to their place in the order of founds. 

The difcernment of the authentic or the plagai tones is indif- 
penfable in him who gives the tone of the chorus; for if the air is 
in a plagal tone, he muft take the final nearly in the medium of 
the voice; and if the tone is authentic, he fhould take it in the bafs. 

Thro’ a failure of this obfervation, the voice is often obliged to 
be forced or not diftin@ly heard. 

There are alfo tones called mixed, that is, partaking of the au- 
thentic and plagal, or which are in principal and collateral parts 3 
they are alfo called common modes or tones. In this cafe, the nu- 
merical name of the denomination of the tone is taken from that of 
the two which predominates, or which is moit felt, particularly at 
the end of a piece. ‘ 

Sometimes we make tranfpofitions in atone tothe fifth. So, ins 
fiead of re in the firft tone, we fhall have la as final, fi for mi, ut 
for fa, and foon. Butif the order and modulation-do not change, 
neither does the tone, tho’ for the convenience of the voice the 
final may be tranfpofed, Thefe are obfervations to be made by the 
finger or organift who gives the intonation. To appropriate, as 
much as poffible, the extent of all thefe tones, to that of a fingle 
voice, the organifts have fought for the tones of mufic moft corref- 
pondant to thofe. Here are thofe which are eftablifhed. 


ihe Jones Re minor 
2d Tone Sol minor 
3d Tone —_— ———— La minor or Sol 


Pe eer La minor, finifhing on 
the dominant 


5th 
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sth Tone. + © Ut major or re 
6th Tone —————— Fa major 
ath Tone —— - —Re major 


Sol major, caufing the 
8th Tone—— —{ 


tone to be felt in the 
tone of ut 

We might reduce thefe eight tones even to a fmaller extent by 
placing in unifon the higheft note of each tone ; or, if we chufe, 
that which is moft ftruck, and which is called,in the terms of church 
mufic, dominant ; but as it has not been found that the extent of all 
thefe tones thus managed exceeds that of the human voice, they 
have not thought proper to diminifh this extent by tranfpofitions 
more difficult and lefs harmonious than thofe in ufe. 

The tones of the church have fhewn no fubmiffion to the laws 
of the tones in mufic. They have no intereft in a mediant, or a 
fenfible note, their mode is little determined, and they leave the 
femi-tones, where they are found in the natural of the fcale; pro- 
vided only that they neither produce a triton or falfe fifth on the 
tonic. 

TONIC. The name of the principal chord on which the tone 
is eftablifhed. All airs finifh generally by this note, particularly 
in the bafs, It is that kind of tierce, which the tonic fupports, 
that determines the mode. Wherefore we can compofe in the two 
modes on the fame tonic. Laftly, the muficians find this property 
in the tonic, that the perfeét concord rigouroufly belongs to it 
alone. When we ftrike this concord on another note, either fome 
diflonance is underftood, or that note becomes tonic for the 
moment. 

By the method of tranfpofitions, the tonic bears the name of ut 
in major mode, and of lain minor. (Vide Tone, Mode, Ga- 
mut, to fol fa, &c.) 

Tonic is alfo the name given by Ariftoxenes, to one of the three 
kinds of the chromatic genus, whofe divifions he explains, and 
which is the ordinary chromatic of the Greeks, preceeding by two 
confecutive femi-tones, then a minorthird. (Wide Genus.) 

Tonic is fometimes an adjeëtive. We fay the tonic chord, tonie 
note, tonic concord, &c. 

TRAIN. When two notes are feparated by a disjoint interval, 
and this interval is filled with all its diatonic notes, this is called a 
train. The train differs from the fufee, in that the intermediary 
founds which unite the two extremities are very quick, and not 
fenfible in the meafure, whereas thofe of the train having a fenfible 
power, may be flow and even unequal. 

The ancients called in Greek gywy}s, and in Latin Duétus, what 


29 


we at prefent call train, and they diftinguifhed three kinds of 
them 
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them. Firft. If the following founds followed each other in de- 
fcending, they called that sÿbeïx, duétus rectus. Secondly. If 
they followed each other in defcending, it was dvexæwrrora, duc- 
tus revertens. Thirdly. If after having afcended by b flat, they 
redefcended by b fharp, or reciprocally, that was called aepsPepns, 
ductus circumcurrens. (Vide Cuthia, Anacamptos.) 

We fhould have enough to doat prefent, that the mufic is fo la- 
boured, if we were to give names to all thefe different paffages. 

TRANSITION. [s, in mufic, a method of fweetening the 
mount of a disjoint interval, by inferting diatonic founds be- 
tween thofe which form this interval. 

The tranfition is properly a train not marked: Sometimes 
alfo it is only an extent of the voice, when the queftion is 
only to render the paffage of a diatonic degree more {weet. 

So, to pafs from ut to re, with more {weetnefs, the tranfi- 
tion is taken on ut, 

Tranfition, in harmony, is a fundamental movement proper 
to change the genus or the tone in a fenfible regular manner, 
and fometimes by intermediaries. So, in the diatonic genus, 
when the bafs moves fo as to require, in the parts, the paf- 
fage of a minor femi-tone, it is a chromatic tranfition. (Vide 
Chromatic.) 

If we pafs from one tone to another by favour of a con- 
cord of diminifhed 7th, it is an enharmonic tranfition. (Vide 
Enharmonic. 

TRANSLATION. Is, in our ancient mufic, the removal 
of the fignification of a point, to a note feparated by other 
notes of this fame point. (Vide Point.) 

TO TRANSPOSE. This word has feveral fenfes in mufic. 

We tranfpofe in executing, when we tranfpofe a piece of mufic 
in another tone, {than that wherein it is written. (Vide Tranf- 
pofition.) 

We tranfpofe in writing, when we mark a piece of mufic in 
another tone of mufic than that in which it has been compofed. 
Which obliges us not only to change the pofitions of all the 
notes in the fame connection, but alfo to number the cleff diffe- 
rently, according to the rules prefcribed at the article cleff tranf- 
poted. 4 

We laftly tranfpofe in fol-faing, when without paying attention 
to the natural name of the notes, we give them thofe that are re- 
jative to the tone, and to the mode in which we fing. 

TRANSPOSITION. A change, by which we tranfport an 
air or a piece of mufic from one tone to another. 

As there only two modes in our mufic, to compofe in fuch 


er fuch a tone, is nothing elfe than to fix on fuch or fuch a 
tonic 
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tonic, that of the two modes which we have chofen. But as the 
order of founds is not found naturally difpofed on all the tonics, as 
it ought to be for the eftablifhment of a fame mode, we correé& 
thefe differences by means of the diefis’s or b’s flat, with which 
the cleff is numbered, and which tranfports the two femi-tones from 
the place where they were, to that where they ought to be for the 
mode and tone in queftion. (Vide Tranfpofed Cleff.) 

When then we would tranfpofe in a tone a compofed air into 
another, it is firft neceffary to raife or lower its tonic and all the 
notes one or more degrees, according to the tone which we have 
chofen ; then to number the cleff as the analogy of this new tone 
requires, All this is equal for the voice, for in calling ut always 
the tonic of the major mode, and la, that of the minor, they follow 
all the affe€tions of the mode, without even paying attention to 
it. (Vide to Sol-fa.) But it is not a trifling attention for a fym- 
phonift to play in one tone what is marked in another; for, tho” 
he is guided by the notes which he has before him, his fingers 
muft found very different ones, and he fhould alter them quite dif- 
ferently according to the varied method with which the cleff fhould 
be numbered for the marked tone, and for the tranfpofed, fo that 
often he ought to form diefis’s where he fees b’s flat, and vice 
verfa, &c. 

It is, I think, a great advantage of the fyftem of the author of 
this Diétionary, to render the pricked mufic equally proper to all 
the tones, by changing one fingle letter. This occafions, that in 
whatfoever tone we tranfpofe, the inftruments which execute have 
no other difficulty than that of playing the notes, without ever 
having the embarraffment of the tranfpofition. (Vide Notes.) 

‘TREBLE. The fharpeft of the parts in mufic, that which reigns 
above all the reft. It is in this fenfe that we fay of the inftrumen- 
tal mufic, a treble of the violin, a treble of the flute and hautboy, 
and in general a treble of fymphony. 

In vocal mufic, the treble is executed by the voices of women, 
children, and alfo by caftrats, whofe voices, by reports difficult to 
conceive, gains an octave above, and lofes one below, by means of 


this mutilation. 
The treble is generally divided into firft and fecond, and even 


fometimes into third. 

The vocal part , which executes the fecond treble, is called bafs 
treble, and there are alfo made recitatives for the voice only for 
this part, A beautiful bafs treble full and fonorous, is not lefs 
efteemed in Italy, than the clear and fharp voices ; but they pay no 
regard to them in France. However, by a caprice of the fafhion, 
I have feen a Mad. Gondre, at the Parifian Opera very much ap- 


plauded, who had in effect a very beautiful bafs treble. 
TREMBLING 
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TREMBLING. : A grace of finging which the Italians call trillo, 


and which is oftener defigned in french by thé word cadence, 

They alfo in former times made ufe of the term of trembling, in 
Ttalian tremelo, to advife thofe who played bow inftruments to 
ftrike feveral times the note, with the fame ftroke of the bow as for 
the imitation of the trembling on the organ. Neither the name 
or the thing are ufed at prefent, | 

HARMONIC TRIAD. This term in mufic has two different 
fenfes. In calculation, it is the harmonic proportion; in praétice, 
it is the perfect major concord which refults from this fame propor= 
tion, and which is compofed of a fundamental found, of its major 
third and its fifth. 

It is called triad, becaufe compofed of three times, | 

And harmonic, becaule it is in harmonic proportion, and is the 
fource of all harmony. { , 

TRIHEMITON. Is the name which the Greeks gave to the. 
interval which we call minor third; they called it alfo fometimies 
hemiditon. (Wide Hemi, or Semi.) 

TRILL: A pafflage in the air of feveral notes on the fame fyls= 
able. | 

The trill is only an imitation of the inftrumental melody, in the 
occafions where, whether for the gaiety of the air, or for the truth 
of the image, or for the force of the expreffion, it is neceffary to 
fufpend the difcourfe and prolong the melody ; but we muft befides 
manage that the fyllable be jong, its tone lively, and proper for 
leaving the throat, the facility of founding clearly and lightly the 
notes of the trill, without tiring the organs of the finger, and con- 
fequently, neither thofe of the audience. 

The moft favourable vowels to extend the voice, are A’s, then 
che full O’s and E’s; the I and U are little fonorous, much lefs 
the diphthongs. In regard to the nazal vowels, they ought never 
to form atrill. The Italian language abounding in O and A, is 
much properer for the inflections of the voice than the French, 
neither are the Italian muficians {paring of them. On the con- 
trary, the French, obliged to compoie almoft all their fyllabic mutic 
on account of the few fabourable vowels, are conftrained to give 
the notes a flow and plac’d movement, or to make the confonaats 
difguftful, in making the fyllables concur, which neceflarily renders 
the air languifhing or hard. I do not fee how the French mufic can 
ever furmount this inconvenience. j 

It is a popular prejudice to think that a trill is always out of 
place in a fad and pathetié air; on the contrary, when the heart 
1s moved in the moft lively manner, the voice finds the accents 
more eafily in words, than the mind can, and from thence comes 
the ufe of the interjeétions in all languages. (Vide Neuma.) 
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It is not a lef error to think that a trill is always well placed off 
a fyllable, or in a word which bears it, without confidering of the 
fituation of the finger, if the fentiment which he fhould enter into, 
be at all fuitable. The trill is an invention of modern mufic. It 
does not appear that the ancients made any ufe of it, or even ftrack 
nore than two notes on the fame {yllable. This difference is an 
effe& of that of two pieces of mufic, one of which was fubmiffive 
to the language, whilft the other gave it the law. 

TRIMELES. A kind of nome for the flutes in the ancient mu- 
fic of the Greeks. 

TRIMERES. A name which was executed in three confecutive 
modes, viz. thé phrygian, the doric, the lydian. Some attribute 
the invention of this compofed nome to Sacadas of Argos, others to’ 
Clonos Thegeates. 

TRIO. In Italian Perzetto. A mufic with three principal or 
reciting parts. This kind of compofition is looked upon as the moft 
excellent, and ought alfo to be the moft regular of all. Befides the 
general rules of the counter point, there are more rigorous ones for 
the trio, whofe perfect obfervation tends to produce the moft agree- 
able to all the harmonies. Thefe rules all flow from: this princi- 
ple, that, the perfe&t concord being compofed of three different 
founds, we muft in each concord, to fill the harmony, diftribute 
thefe three founds, as much as poffible, to the three parts of the 
trio. In regard to the diffonances, as we ought never to double 
them, and as their concord is compofed cf more than three founds,. 
there is alfo a great neceffity for diverfifying them, and to make a 
good choice befides of the diffonance of the founds alfo, which. 
ought in preference to accompany it. From thence arife thefe dif- 
ferent rules, of never pafling a concord without caufing the third or 
fixth to be heard; confequently of avoiding to ftrike at the fame 
time the sth and oétave, or the ath and sth ; of not praétifing the 
oétave but with great precaution; and-never to found two together, 
even between different parts; to avoid the fourth as much as poffi- 
ble, for all the parts of a trio, taken 2 by 2 ought to form perfee¥ 
duets. From thence, in a word, are all thofe fmaller rules of detail, 
which we pra€tice without even ftudying them, when we are welk 
acquainted with their principle. 

As all thele rules are incompatable with the unity of melody, and 
as-we never hear a regular and harmonious trio have a determined: 
and tenfible air in the cxccution, it follows, that the rigorous trio, 
is an crroneous genus in mufic. Thefe fo fevere rules have becn: 
long fince aboliihed in Italy, where they never looked on a piece 
of mafic that does not fing as good, however harmonious it may 
be in other re{pects, and whatever trouble its compolition may have 
colt. 
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We fhould here recolle& what { have faid at the word duet. 

Thefe terms, duet and trio, are only underftood of the principal 
and forced parts; and we omit the comprehenfion of accompani- 
ments, &c. fo that a piece with 4 or § parts, cannot fill be more 
than a trio. | 

The French, who are very fond of the multiplication of parts, 
provided they find concords more eafily than airs, not fatisfied 
with the difficulties of the ordinary trio, have imagined what they 
alfo call double trio, whofe parts are doubled, and all forced. They 
have a double trio of the Sieur Duché, which paffes for a mafter 
piece in harmony, 

TRIPLE. A kind of meafure, in which the meafures, the times, 
Or the aliquots of thofe times, are divided into three equal parts. 

We may reduce to two general claffes, this infinite number of 
triple meafures, with which Bononcini, Lorenzo, and Broffard af- 
ter them, have loaded, the ogg his Mufico Praëtico, the other his 
Alberi Muficali, and the-third his Di@ionary.  Thefe two claffes 
are the meafure ternary, or of three times, and the binary, whofe 
times are divided into fub-triple powers. 

Our ancient muficians looked upon the three timed meafure as 
amuch fuperior.to the binary, and gave it, on that account the name 
of perfeët mode. We have explained at the words mode, time, 
prolation, the different figns which they made ufe of to exprefs 
thefe meafures according to the different powers of the notes, which 
filled them ; hut whatever thefe notes were, as {gon as the meafure 
was triple or perfe&, there was always a kind of note, which even 
without point, filled exaétly a meafure, and was fub-divided into 
three other equal notes, one for each time. So in the triple per- 
feét, the breve was equal, not to two, but three feini-breves, and 
in the fame manner with the other kinds of triple meafures. There 
was however, a cafe excepted ; it was when this breve was imme- 
diately preceded or followed by a feimi- breve, for then the two to- 
gether forming only.a juft meafure, whofe femi-breve was equal to 
a time, there was a.neceflity for the breve to be equal totwoonly, 
and fo with the other meafures. 

By this means were formed the times of the triple meafure, but 
in regard to the fub-divifions of thefe fame meatures ; they were 
always formed according to the fub-double computation, and I 
know no ancient mufic, where the times are divided into fub-triple 
powers. The moderns alfo have feveral three timed meafures of 
different powers, the fimpleft of which was marked by a 3, and 
filled with a pointed minum, forming a note for each time. All 
the reft are meafures, called doubles, on account of their fign being 
compofed of two cyphers. (Vide Meafure.) 

The fecond kind of triple is that which is conneéted, not to the 


number of the times in the meafure, but to the divifion of each 
une 
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time in fub-triple computation.- This meafure is, as 1 have juft 
faid, of modern invention, and is fubdivided into two kinds, two 
imed and three timed meafures,the one of which may be confider- 
ed as doubly triple meafures, viz. 1ft: By the thiee times of the 
noe and 2dly, by the three equal parts of each time. The 
triples of that laft kind are all'exprefled in double meafures. The 
triples of this laft-kind are all expreffed in double meatures. 

Here is a recapitulation of all the triple meafures ufed at prefent. 

Thofe marked with an afterifk, are no longer ufed. 

I, *Triples of the firft kind, that i is, whofe meafure is three timed, 
and each time divided into fub-double computation, 


KE 3 3 3 #3 
#23. I 2 4 8 16. 


IT. Triples of the fecond kind, that is, whofe meafure is twa 
timed, and each time, fub- divided into fub-triple computation. 


6 6 6 12 #12 
4 8 8 16 


2 
Thefe two meafures are ftruck at four times. 


I1J. Compofed triples, that is, whofe meafure is three timed, and 
each time again divided into three equal parts, 


*9 9 *9 
4 8 16 
All thefe triple meafures are alfo more fimply divided into three 
kinds, reckoning as fuch only thofe which are Duck at three times 
Viz. The triple of minum’s, which contains a minum by tune, and 
. 3 
is thus marked —. 


a 
The triple of notes, which contains a cratchet by time, and is 


3 
thus marked —, 
4. 


[And 
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And the triple of demi crotchets, which contained a demi crotch- 
et by time, or a pointed crotchet by meafure, and is thus marked 


3 


ms © 


8 

TRIPLED. A tripled interval is that which is conveyed to the 
triple oétave. 

TRIPLUM. ‘Is the name given to the fharpeft part in the be- 

innings of the counter point, 

TRITE. Was reckoning from fharp to flat, as the ancients did 
the third chord of the tetrachord, that is, the Metonaa in reckoning 
from flat to fharp. As there were five different tetrachords, thers 
ought to have been as many trites ; but this name was not in ufe, 
but in the three fharp tetrachords. For the two flat, Vide Parhy- 

ate. 
‘i Wherefore there were the hyperbolean trite,, the diezeugmenon 
and fynnemenon. (Vide Syftem, Tetrachord.) 

Boetius fays, that the fyftem not being yet compofed of more 
than two conjoint tetrachords, the name of trite was given to the 
fifth chord which was alfo called paramefis ; that is, to the fecond 
chord 5n afcending from the tetrachord: But that Lycaon the 
Samian, having inferted a new chord between the 6th or paranete 
and trite, this preferved the fingle name of trite, and loft that of 
paramefis, which was given to this new chord. This is not entirely 
what Boetius fays ; but i in this manner it muft be explained to un- 
derftand it. 

TRITON. A diffonant interval compofed of three tones, two 
major and a minor, and which may be called fuperfluous fourth. 

This interval is equal on the keys, to that of the falfe fifth; how- 
ever its numerical powers are not equal, that of the triton being 
only from .32 t0 453 which comes from the triton, being no more 
than a major tone in the equal intervals on each ‘fide, inftead of 
the two major femi-tones in the falfe 5th. 

But the moft confiderable difference of the falfe sth, and the tri- 
ton is that the one is a major diflonance, which the parts fave, in 
being removed; and the other a minor diflonance, which the parts 
fave ‘by drawing near to them. 

The concord of the triton is only the over throwing of the fen- 
fible concord, whofe diffonance is conveyed to the bafs. From 
whence it follows, that this concord ought to be placed only on the 
fourth note of the tone, which fhould be accompanied by the fecond 
and faved by the fixth. 

TO TUNE an Inftrument. 

Ts to extend, or to loofen the chords, to lengthen or fhorten the 
pipes, to increafe or diminifh the mais of the fonorous body, nay 
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all the parts of the inftrument are in the tone which they ought 
to have. 

To tune an inftrument, we muft firft fix a found, which ferves 
others as a term of comparifon. This is what we call to take or 
give the tone. (Vide Tone.) This found is generally the ut for 
the organ and harpfichord; the la for the violin and bafs; which 
have this la on achord, a vide, and in a medium proper for being 
eafily caught by the ear. 

In reg ard to “flutes, hautboys, bafloons, and other wind inftru- 
ments, they have their tone nearly fixed, which cannot by any 
means be changed but in changing fome piece of the inftrument. 

We may allo ‘lengthen them a little at the junétion of the pieces, 
which rather lowers the tone; but there muft neceffarily refult 
falfe tones from thefe variations, becaufe the juft proportion is bro~ 
ken between the total length of the inftrument, and the diftances 
from one tone to another. 

When the tone is determined, we conneét with it all the other 
founds of the inftrument, which ought to be fixed by the concord 
according to the intervals fuitable te them. The organ and the 
harpfichord accord by $ths until the partition be made, and by oc- 
taves for the remainder of the keys ; the bafs and the violin by sths. 
The viol and guittar by 4ths and 3rds, &c. In general we choofe 
confonant and harmonious intervals, that the ear may more eafily 
catch their juftnels. 

This jufinefs of intervals, cannet be obferved in praétice, in all 
its rigor, and for them all to accord together, each one in particu- 
jar rat undergo {ome alteration. Each kind of inftrument has 
particular rules, and a method of according for this purpofe. We 
take notice that the inftruments, from whence we draw the founds 
by breathing, as the flute and hautboy, rife infenfibly when we 
a played” fome time, which happens, according to fome from the 
humidity, which proceeding from the mouth with the air, breathes 
into and fhortens them ; or rather, according to the doétrine of 
Monf, Euler, is, that the heat and refraétion which the air receives 
during the infpiration, renders its vibrations more frequent, diti- 
pifh the weight, and by this means augmenting the relative weight 
of the atmotphere, render the found rather fharper. 

Whatever the caufe may be, we muft in tuning, pay attention 
to the neareft effe&, and force the word a little when we give or 
receive the tone on chee inftruments ; for to remain in rune ‘during 
the concert, they fhouid be a little too low in beginning. 

TUNIST. We call tunifts of the organ or harpfichord, thofe 
who go in churches or houles, to accommodate and tune the in- 
ftrumeats, and which in general, are the makers of them. 

TUNE. A kind of modification of the human voice, by which 
we form varied and appreciable founds. Let us take notice, that to 
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give all the univerfality to this definition which it ought to havé, 
we muft not only underftand by appreciable founds, thofe which 
may be afligned by the notes of our mufic, and rendered by the 
touches of our keys; but all thofe, by which we may prove or feel 
the unifon, and calculate the intervals in any manner foever. It is 
very difficult to determine in what the voice which forms the words, 
differs from that which forms the tune. 

This difference is fenfible, but we cannot very clearly perceive 
in what it confifts, and when we feek to find it, we find it not. 
Monf. Dodart has made anatomic obfervations, by favor of which 
he thinks really to difcover, in the different fituations of the larynx, 
the caufe of two kinds of voice. But I do not know if thefe obfer- 
vations or the confequences drawn from them, are to be depended 
on. There feems to be wanting to the founds which form the 
difcourfe,no more than permanence, to form a realtune: It appears 
alfo, that the different inflexions which we give to the voice in 
fpeaking, form intervals which are not at all harmonic, which form 
no parts of the fyftem in our mufic, and which confequently not 
being expreffed in notes, are not properly a tune for us. 

The tune does not feern natural to mankind. Tho’ the favages 
of America fing, becaufe they fpeak, yet a true favage never fung. 

The dumb dont fing, they form only accents without perma- 
nence, a difguftful bellowing which their wants draw from them. 

I fhould doubt, if the Sieur Pereyre, with all his ingenuity, 
could ever draw from them any mufical air. Children fcream, 
cry, butthey dont fing. The firft expreffions of nature have no- 
thing in them melodious or fonorous, and they teach to fing, as to 
fpeak. The melodious and appreciable tune, is only an artificial 
imitation of the accents in the {peaking or paffionate voice. We 
cry, we complain, without finging ; and as, of all imitations, the 
moft interefting is that of the human pafñons, fo of all the methods 
of imitating, the moft agreeable is the tune. 

Tune, applied more particularly to our mufic, in its melodious 
part,is that which refults from the duration and fucceffion of founas, 
that, from whence the whoie of the expreffion depends, and to 
which all the reft are fubordinate. (Vide Mufic, Melody.) 
Agreeable tunes ftrike immediately, they are eafily engraved in the 
memory ; but they are often the rock of compoiers, becaule know- 
ledge is only neceffary for the heaping together of concords, but 
talents are wanting for a pleafing air. There are in every nation 
turns of mufic trivial and worn out, into which moficians are in- 
ceflantly falling. here arc others rough, which are never ufed, 
becaufe the public always oppofe them. To invent new tunes, be- 
longs to the man of genivys;.to find thofe that are beautiful, belongs 
to the man of tafte, 
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Laftly, in its moft confined fenfe, tune is faid only of vocal riw- 
fic and in that which is mingled with fymphony ; we call the parts 
in tune thofe which are deftined for the voice. 

TUTTI. This word is often written in the parts of fymphony 
in a concerto, after this other word folo, which marks a recitative. 

The word tutti expreffes the place where a recitative finifhes, 
and where the whole orcheftra begins afrefh. 

TWELFTH. An interval compofed of 11 conjoint degrees, 
that is, of 12 diatonic founds, reckoning the two extremes. It is 
the oétave of the sth. 

Every fonorous chord renders, with the principal found, that of 
the rath, rather than that of the 5th, becaufe this 12th is produced 
by an aliquot of the entire chord, which is the third ; whereas the 
two thirds which would give the sth, are not an aliquot ot this 
fame chord. 


We 


NCOMPOSED. An uncompofed intervalis that which cat 

not be refolved into fmaller intervals, and has no other eles 
ment than itfelf, fuch for inftance, as the enharmonic diefis, the 
comma, and even the femi-tone 

Amongft the Greeks, the uncompofed intervals were different 
in the three sae according to the method of tuning the tetra- 
chords. Jn the diatonic, the femi-tone, and each of the two tones 
which follow it, were uncompofed intervals, The minor third, 
which 1s found between the 3rd and ath chord in the chromatic 
genus, and the major third between the fame chords in the enhar- 
monic, were alfo uncompofed intervals. In this fenfe, there is onli 
a fingle uncompofed interval in the modern fy fem, viz. The femi- 

‘tone. (Vide Semi-tone. 

UNISON. Aa unifon of two founds, which are in the fame de- 
gree, one of which is neither flatter or fharper than the ether, and 
whofe interval being null, gives only a reference of equal ity. 

If two chords are of the fame mat ter, equal in length, ra thick- 
neis, and equall y extended ; they will be always in anion 

But it is falie to fay that two founds in tion are fo perfe&ly 
confounded, and have fuch an identity t hat the ear cannot diftin- 
guifh them; for they may diffcr much in regard to the modification 
and the degree of force. A bell perhaps may be in unifon with 
the chord of a enittar, a viella with the apnea of a flute, and yet 
the founds are not confounded. 
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. The zero is not of the number, nor is the unifon an interval, but 
the unifon is in the feries of intervals, what the zero is, in that of 
numbers ; it is the term from whence they go out ; it is the point 
of their beginning. 

What conftitutes the unifon, is the equality of a number of vi- 
brations made in equal times by two founds. As fcon as there is 
an inequality betwixt the numbers of thefe vibrations, there is an 
interval between the founds that give them. (Vide Chord, Vi: 
bration. ) 

They tormented themfelves greatly to know if the unifon was a 
confonance : Ariftotle denies it, Muris affirms it, and P. Mer- 
fenne, ranges himfelf in the lifts of the latter.. As that depends 
on the definition of the word confonance, I do not fee what difpute 
could be occafioned on it. If we do not underftand this word con- 
fonance, but as an union of two founds agreeable to the ear, the 
unifon will be affuredly a confonance ; but if we add to it a diffe- 
rence from flat to fharp, it is clear that it will not be fo. A more 
important queftion, is to know which is moft agreeable to the ear 
of the unifon or a confonant interval, fuch, for inftance, as the 
octave or sth. All thofe who have an ear exercifed in harmony, 

refer the concord of the confonances to the identity of the unifon; 
but all thofe, who, without the cuftom of harmony, have no pre- 
judice in regard to the ear, have quite a contrary judgment. The 
unifon alone pleafes them, or at moft the o&tave. Every other in- 
_terval appears to them difcordant; from whence it would follow, 

I think, that the moft natural harmony, and confequently the beit, 
isin uniton. (Vide Harmony.) 

It is a known obfervation of all mufcians, that that of the fhak- 
ing and refonance of the chord, to the found of another chord, af- 
cends to the unifon of the firft, or even to its oétave, or the oétave 
of its 5th, &c. 

The phenomenon may be explained in this manner. 

The found of a chord A puts the air in motion. If another chord 
B is found in the fphere of the movement of that air, it will aët on 
it. Each chord, ina given time is only fufceptible of a certain 
number ot vibrations, If the vibrations, of which the chord B is 
fufceptible, are equal in number to thofe of the chord A, the airs 
fhaken by the one, aéting on the other, and finding it difpofed to 
a movement fimiiar to that it has received, communicates it to it. 

The two chords moving thus in equal pace, all the impulfions 
which the air receives from the chord A, and which it communi- 
cates to B, are co-incident with the vibrations of that chord, and 
confequently will augment its movement, inftead of ating contra- 
ry toit. ‘his movement, thus fucceflively augmented, will very 
foon approach toa fenfble fhake. The chord B willthen render a 
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found for every fonorous chord which fhakes, founds, and this 
found will neceffarily be in unifon with that of the chord of A, 

By the fame reafon, the fharp oëtave will fhake and refound alfo, 
but with lefs ftrength than in the unifon ; becaufe the co-incidence 
of the vibrations, and confequently the impuifion of the air, is lefs 
frequent by the half. ‘It is even ftill lefs in the rath, or re-doubled 
sth, and lefs in the 17th of major triple tierce, the laft of the con- 
fonatices which fhakes and refounds fenfibly and dire&tly ;.forin re 
gard to the minor third'and fixths, they refound only by combina~ 
tion. / 

Every time that the nunibers of the vibrations of which two: 
chords are fufceptible in equal time,.are commenfurable, we cannot 
doubt but that the found of the one will communicate to the other 
fome fhake by their common'aliquot ; but this fhake being no lon- 
ger fenfible below the four preceding concords, it is reckoned as 
nothing in the remainder. (Vide Confonance.) 

It appears by this explanation, that a found never makes another 
re-found but by virtue of fome unifon ; for any found {pever always 
gives the unifon of its aliquots ;. but as it cannot give the found of 
its multiples, it follows, that a chord fonorous imits movement, cam 
never make one refound flatter than itfelf. Whereon we may judge 
of the truth of the experiment fromwhence Menf. Rameau takes: 
the origin of the minor mede. 

_ UNISSONI. This Italian word written at length, or abridged 
in a partition on the ffave vide of the fecond violin, denotes,: that it 
fhould play in unifon on the part of the firit ; and this fame ward, 
writtea on the ftave vide of the firft violin, fhews, that it fhould: 
play in unifon on the part of the air. 

UNITY of MELODY. All the fine arts have fome unity of 
obje&, a fource of the pleafure which.they give to the mind ; for 
the attention divided is by no means at eafe, and when ‘two objets. 
employ us, it is a proof that neither of them fatisfies us. There is,. 
in mufic, a fucceflive unity which is connected to the fubjeét, and: 
by which, all the parts, well united, compofe a fingle totum, whofe 
concinnity and connections: we may eafily perceive. 

But there is another unity of objeét more clear and inore prefer- 
ved, and from whence there arifes, without any attention being: 
paid, the energy of mufic, and the force of its expreffions. 

When I hear our Pfalms fung in four parts, I always begin to: 
be feized, ravifhed, with this full and nervous harmony ; and the 
firft concords, when they are truly toned, incite me even to a fhi- 
vering. But hardly have I heard the continuance of it for fome 
minutes, than my attention is relaxed, the noife ftuns me by de- 


grees, foon it fatigues me, and in the end I am tired of hearing 
nothing but conco:ds, 
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‘This effeét does not happen when I hear good modern mufñc, 
though the harmony is lefs vigorous ; and I remember, that at the 
Opera Houfe of Venice, far from a fine air fatiguing me, when 
well executed, I gave it, however great the length might be, conti- 
nually a frefh attention, and liftened to it with more pleafure at the 
end than the beginning. 

This difference is derived from thatof the charaëter of the two 
modes, one of which is only a continuance of concords, and the 
other a fuite of the air. The pleafure, befides of the harmony is 
only a pleafure of a pure fenfation, and the enjoyment of the fenfes 
is always fhort : Satiety and fatigue are its clofe attendants. But, 
the pleafure of melody and mufic, is a pleafure of intereft and fen- 
timent, which fpeaks to the heart, and which the artift can always 
fuftain and renew ‘by dint of genius. 

The mufic ought then neceflarily to fing for the touching, the 
pleafing, and fuftaining the intereft and attention. But how ia 
our fyftems of concords and harmeny, can the mufic manage to- 
wards the finging parts ? If each part has its peculiar air, all thefe 
airs, heard at the fame time, will be mutually deftroyed, and will 
no longer form anair. Æf allthe parts form the fame air, we fhall 
have no more harmony, and the concert will:be entirely in unifon. 

The method-by which a mufical inftin@, a certain and dull 
fentiment of genius, has removed this difficulty without feeing it, 
and has even drawn an advantage from it, is very remarkable, 

The harmony, which ought to ftifle the melody, animates it, 
enforces it, determines it. The different parts without being con- 
‘founded, anfwer the fame effe&t ; and tho’ each of them appears to 
have its proper air, yet of all thefe re-united parts, we hear only 
one and the fame air proceed, This is what I call unity of me- 
lody. 

He is the method of the‘harmonyÿ’s itfelf concurring to this 
unity, inftead of injuring them. They are our modes which cha 
raéterife our mufic, and our modes are founded on our harmony. 

Every time then that the harmony ftrengthens or determines the 
fentiment of the mode and modulation, it adds to the expreffion of 
the air, provided that it does not cover it. 

The art of the compofer, is then in relation to the unity of me- 
lody, 1ft. When the mode is not fufficiently determined by the 
mufic, to determine it better by harmony. 2dly. To choofe and 
turn its concords, fo that the moft lively found may be that which 
fings, and that which makes it proceed beft, may be in bafs. 3dly. 
To add to the energy of each paflage by rough concords if the 
expreffion is rough, and fweet if the expreffion is fweer. 4thly. 
To pay attention in the turning of the accompaniment to the 
forte piano of melody. sthly, and Laftly, to manage fo that the cy 
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of the other parts, far from being contrary to that of the principal 
part, may fuftain it, fecond it, and give it a livelier accent. 

Monf. Rameau, to prove that the energy of the mufic is all ta- 
ken from harmony, gives the inftance of a fame harmony, which 
he calls a fame air, which takes entirely different characters, accord- 
ing to the different methods of accompanying it. Monf. Rameau 
has not feen that he proved quite the contrary, from what he would 
prove, for in all the examples he gives, the accompaniments of the 
bafs ferves only to determine the air. A fimple interval is not an 
air, it becomes a:r only when it has its place afigned in the mode ; 
and the bafs, in determining the mode and the place of the mode, 
which this interval occupies, determines in that cale that interval 
to be of fuch or fuch an air ; fo that if by what precedes the inter- 
val in the fame part, we determine the place, which it has in its 
modulation, I declare, that it will have its effet without any bats ; 
wherefore harmony aéts, in this occafion, only in determining the 
melody to be fuch or fuch; and it is purely as melody that the in- 
terval has different expreffions according to the place of the inode’ 
wherein itis ufed. 

The unity of melody requires that we never hear two melodies 
at a time, but not that the melody fhould never pafs from one part 
to another: On the contrary, there is often elegance and tafte to 
manage a propo’s, this paifage, even from the air to the accompani- 
ment, provided that the words be all underftood. There is even 
harmony ingenious, and weil managed, wherein the melody, with- 
out being in any part, refults only from the effect of the whole. 

We here find an example, which, tho’ rough, 1s fuflicient to make 
what I have faid, clearly undeiftood. ad 
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À treatife would be neceffary to fhew in detail the application of 
this principle in duets, trios, quatuors, in choruffes, and pieces 
of fymphony. Men of genius will fufficiently difcover the extent 
and ufe of it, and their works will inftruét others. I conclude then, 
and I fay, that from the principle which I have juft eftablifhed, it 
follows, ft. That all mufic which does not fing, is tirefome, 
whatever harmony it may have. 2dly. That all mufic, wherein 
we diftinguifh feveral airs together, is ill,and that there refults from 
it the fame effeét as from two or more difcourfes pronounced at the 
fame time, on the fame tone. By this judgment, which admits of 
no exception, we fee what we ought to think of thefe marvellous 
pieces of mufic, where one air ferves as an accompaniment to ano-: 
ther, It is in the principle of unity of melody, that the Italians 
have felt and followed, without knowing it, but which the French 
have neither known or followed ; it is, I fay, in this grand prin- 
ciple, that the effential difference of two pieces of mufic confifts 5 
and itis, À believe, what every impartial judge muft fay, who 
would give to each the fame attention, if the thing might in all ref- 
pects be poffible. 

When I had difcovered this principle, I wifhed before I propo- 
fed it, to try at the application of it by myfelf: This effay pro- 
duced Le Devin de Village, after the fuccefs of it, I fpoke of it in 
my Letter on the French Mufic. It belongs to mafters of the art to 
judge if the principle is good, and if I have truly followed the rules 
which iffue from them. 

UNIVOCAL. The univerfal confonances are the oftave and 
its repliques, becaufe all bear the fame name. Ptolomy was the 
firft which gave them this name. 

UPHOLDING or BURDEN. The termination of all the 
couplets in a fong, by the fame words, and by the fame air, which 
is ordinarily faid twice. 

UPINGE. A kind of fong confecrated to Diana amongft the 
Greeks. (Vide Song.) 

UT. The firft of the fix fyllables of the gamut of Aretin, which 
anfwers to the letter C. 
~ By the method of tranfpofitions, we always call ut the tonic of 
the major modes, and the mediant of the minor modes. (Vide 


Gamut, Tran{pofition.) | vel 
The Italians finding this fyllable ut too dull, fubftitute in its 


place, in fol-faing, the fyllable do. 
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This eapital letter ferves to exprefs the parts of the violing 
e. and when it is a double V, it marks that the firft and 
fecond are in unifon. 

VARIATION. Achange of order in the founds which compofe 
the concords, and in the parts which compofe the harmony, which 
as formed in fubftituting in the place of the bafs, by oétaves, the 
founds which ought to be above; or in that of the extremetiesy 
thofe which ought to occupy the middle, and reciprocally. 

It is certain, that in every concord there is a fundamental and 
natural order, which is that of the generation of the concord it- 
felf ; but the circumftances of a fucceffion, the tafte, the expreffion, 
the beauties of the air, the variety, the attraétion of harmony, of- 
ten oblige the compofer to change this order in varying the con- 
cords, and confequently the difpofition of the parts. 

As three things may be ordered in 6 methods, and 4 things in 
24 ways, it feems at firft that a perfect concord fhould be fufcepti- 
ble of 6 variations, and a diffonant concord of 24; fince the one 
is compofed of 4 founds, and the other of 3, and that the variation 
confifts only in the tranfpofitions of oétaves. But we muft take 
notice, that in harmony we do not reckon as variations, all the 
different difpofitions of the fuperior founds, whilft the fame found 
‘continues in flat. Wherefore thefe two orders of the perfe& con- 
cord ut mi fol, and ut fol mi, are taken only for the fame name 
which reduces all the vibrations of the perfeét concord to three; 
and to four, all thofe of the diffonant concord ; that is, to as many 
variations as enter into the different founds of the concord: for the 
repliques of the fame founds are here looked upon as nothing. 

Every time then that the fundamental bafs is heard in the flatteft 
part, or, if the fundamental bafs is removed every time that the 
natural order is preferved in the concord, the harmony is direét. 

As foon as this order is changed, or the fundamental found with- 
out being in fiat, are heard in fome other part, the harmony is va- 
ried. It is a variation of the concord, when the fundamental found 
is tranfpofed. It 1s the variation of harmony, when the treble, or 
fome other part moves, as the bafs ought to do. 

Wherefoever a direét concord is well placed, its variation will be 
alfo well placed, in regard to harmony, for it is always the fame 
fundamental fucceflion. So in each note of the fundamental, we 
are mafters of difpofing the concord at will, and confequently of 
making every moment a different variation; provided that we 
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make no change in a regular and fundamental fucceffion ; that the 
diffonances are always prepared and faved by the parts which make 
them heard; that the fenfible note always afcend; and that we avoid 
the falfe relations too rough in a fame part. Herein lies the cleff 
of thefe myfterious differences which the compofers place between 
the concords er treble fyncope, and thefe wherein the bafs ought 
to fyncopate ; as, for inftance, between the gth and the 2nd. This 
is, that in the firft the concord is direét and the diffonance in the 
eels ; in the others the concord is varied and the diffonance is in 
Dafs. 

In regard to’concords by fuppofitfon, we want more precautions 
to vary them. As the found, which we add to the bafs, is en- 
tirely ftrange to the harmony, it is often fuffered only on account 
of its great diftance from the other found, which renders the diflo- 
nance lefs rough. If this added found comes to be tranfpofed in 
fuperior parts, as it is fometimes, unlefs this tranfpofition is done 
with much art, it can produce therein a very bad effeét ; and this 
ean never be praétifed happily,. without cutting off any other found 
of the concord. Wide at the word concord, the cafes and choice of 
thefe cuttings off. 

The perfeét underftanding of the variation depends only in ftu- 
dy and art. The choice is another thing. We want an ear and 
tafte. Experience is neceffary in different effe&ts ; and tho’ the 
choice of the variation is indifferent for the foundation of the har- 
mony, it is not fo for the effe& and expreflion. It is certain that 
the fundamental bafs is made to fuftain the harmony, and reign 
below it. : 

Every time then that we change the order, and vary the harmo- 
ny, we ought to have good reafons for it, without which we fhall 
fall into the error of our modern mufic, where the treble fing fome- 
times as baffles, and the baffes always as trebles ; where the whole 
is confufed, varied, ill ordered, without any other reafon than to 
pervert the order eftablifhed, and to fpoil the harmony. 

On the organ and harpfichord the different variations of a con- 
cord, as long as they may be done with a fingle hand, are called 
fuperficies. 

VARIATIONS. We underftand under this name, ail the me- 
thods of ornamenting and doubling an air, whether by diminuti- 
ons, or by paflages, or other graces, which adorn and figure this 
air. To whatever degree we multiply and charge the variations, 
it is always neceflary, that acrofs thefe flourifhes we fhould have a 
view to the foundation of the air, which we call fimple ; and the 
charaëter of each variation muft at the fame time be marked by 
differences which fuftain the attention and prevent fatigue. 
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The fymphonifts often form variations extempore, or fuppofed 
fo; but they are more often marked. The different couplets of 
the Folies d’Efpagne, are fo many marked variations. We often 
alfo find fome in the French chacons, and in the {mall Italian airs 
for the violin and violincello. All Paris have gane to admire, at 
the fpiritual concert, the variations of the Sieurs Guignon and 
Mondonville ; and more recently of the Sieurs Guignon and Ga- 
viniés, on the airs of the Pont-neuf, which had no other merit 


than to be thus varied by the moft ingenious violin players in 
France. 

. VAUDEVILLE. A kind of fong with couplets, which general- 
ly moves on laughable or fatyrical fadje&ts. We make the origin 
of this little lyric poem afcend to the reign of Charlemagne ; bur, 
according to the moft common opinion, it was invented by a cer- 
tain Baffelin, of Vire in Normandy; and as to dance on thefe airs, 
they affembled in the Val de Vire, they were called they fay, vaux 
de vire, and by corruption, vaudevilles, . 

The air of the vaudevilles is generally little mufical. As we 
pay attention therein to the words only, the air ferves only to 
render the recitative a little more forcible. We perceive befides 
in general, neither tafte, or air, oreven meafure. The vaudeville 
belongs exclufively to the French, and they have fome very ftri+ 
king and agreeable. 

VIBRATION. The fonorous body in a&tion removes from its 
ftate of quick, by gentle fnakes, but fenfible, frequent, and fucce{- 
five, each of whichis called a vibration. Thefe vibrations com- 
municated to the air, bears the fenfation of the found to the ear, 
by this vehicle; and this found is flat or fharp, according as the 
vibrations are more or lefs frequent at the fame time. (Vide 
Sound.) 

VICARIER. A familiar word by which Church Muficians ex= 
prefs what thofe do, who run from town to town, and from Cathe- 
dral to Cathedral, to gather up fome retributions, and live at the 
-expence of the mufic mafters, whe are on their route. 

VIDO. Chorda vido, is, on fleeve inftruments, fuch as the viol 
or violin, the found which we draw from the chord in the whole 
-of its length, from the founding board as far as the bridge, with- 
out placing any finger on it. 

The found of the chords a vido, is not only flatter, but more re- 
fonant and full than when we place thereon a finger; which is 
cauled by the foftnefs of the finger, which hurts and intercepts the 
play of the vibrations. This difference occAfions that good play- 
ers on the violin avoid touching the chords a vido, to remove that 
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inequality of the tone which has a bad effeét, when it is not ma- 
naged a propos. This method of executing requires laboured po- 
fitions, which increafe the difficulties of the play. But ftill, when 
we have once acquired a habit, we are really mafters of our in- 
ftrument ; and in the moft difficult tones, the execution then moves 
as in the eafieft. 

VILLANELLE. A kind of ruftic dance, the air of which 
fhould be very gay, and of a very fenfible meafure. The found- 
ation of this air is generally a couplet rather fimple, on which 
we form doubles and variations. 

VIOL. By this name, in the Italian mufic, is called that part 
which the French ftile tenor; for the French often double this 
part, that is, make two for one: a thing which the Italians never 
do. The viol ferves to unite the treble to the hafs, and to fill, 
in an harmonious manner, the too great vido which muft remain 
between them. For which reafon, the viol is always neceflary 
for the concordance of the whole, even when it only makes the 
bafs play on the oûave, as it often happens in Italian mufic. 

VIOLIN. The thing for the perfon. A fymphonift who plays 
on the violin in an orcheftra. The violins are generally divided 
into firft,which play thefirft treble; and fecond, which play the fe- 
cond.. Each of thefe two parts has its chief, or guide, which is 
alfo called the firft; viz. The firft of the firft; the firft of the 
feconds, The firft of the firft violins is alfo called in brief, firft 
violins it is the chief of the whole orcheftra; it is that which 
gives the tone, guides all the fymphonies, which reétifies them 
when in an error, and on which they muft all depend. 

VIRGULUM. By this term the muficians called that part of 
the note which has been fince called tail. 

VOCAL. What belongs to the tone of voices. ‘ A vocal 
turn in finging.” ‘ Vocal mufic.” à | 

THE VOCAL. We fometimes take this adjeétive fubftan- 
tively, to exprefs that part of the mufic which is executed by 
voices. ‘* The fymphonies of fuch an opera are tolerably good ; 
but the vocal is fhocking.” 

VOICE. The fum of all the founds which a man can, in 
fpeaking or finging, crying, &c. draw from his organs, forms what 
is called the voice ; and the qualities of this voice depend alfo 
from thofe of the founds which form them. So we may apply 
to the voice, all that I have already faid of found in general. 
{Vide Sound.) ! ; 

I. The phyficians diftinguifh the voice as a fimple found, fuch 
as the cry of children. 

II. As an articulated found, fuch as in difcourfe. 

ILI. In mufic, which adds to the modulation and variety of the 
tones. 
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IV. In declamation, which feems to depend on a new modifs 
cation in the voice, and even on the fubftance itfelf : a modifi- 
‘cation different from that of the mufic, and that of the words, 
fince it may be united to each, or be cut off from it. 

We may fee, in the Encyclopedia, at the article  Declama- 
tion des Anciens,” from whence thefe divifions are drawn, the 
explanation which Monf. Duclos gives of thefe different kinds of 
voices. I fhall content myfelf with tranfcribing here what he 
fays of the finging or mufical voice, the only one which is con- 
neéted with my fubje&t. ‘ The ancient muficians eftablifhed, 
‘s¢ after Ariftoxenes, 1ft. That the voice of mufic fhould pafs from 
‘ one degree of elevation or lowering, to another ; that is, from 
‘€ one tone to another, by a leap, without paffing through the 
€ interval which feparates them ; whereas that of the difcourfe 
“© is railed and lowered by a continued movement. Sécondly,, 
€ That the finging voice fhould be fuftained on the fame tone, 
“© confidered as an indivifible point,. which. does not happen in 
€ fimple pronunciation. | 

‘* This movement by leaps and ftops, is, in effe&,. that of the 
€ voice in finging : but is there nothing more in mufic ? 

‘6 There has been a tragic declamation which admitted the 
€ paflage from one tone to another by a leap, and the ftop on a 
€ tone. We take notice of the fame thing in certain orators. This 
€ declamation, however, is different from the voice in finging. 
“¢ Monf. Dodart, who joined to the fpirit of labour and difcuf- 
fion,, the greateft knowledge of phyfic, of anatomy, and the 
€ play of thé parts in the human body, has particularly given 
‘ an attention to the ofgans of the voice. He obferves, firft,. 
‘€ that fuch a man, whofe voice in difcourfe is difpleafing, may 
€ fing very agreeably. And fo, on the contrary, fecondly, That 
‘if we have not heard a perfon fing, whatfoover knowledge we 
‘“ may have of his fpeaking voice, we can form’ no true idea of 
<¢ his voice in finging. 

4 Monf. Dodart, continuing his refearches, difcovered, that in 
€ the finging voice, there is, befides that of the words, a move- 
<< ment of the whole larynx; that is, from the part of the tra- 
<* chean artery, which forms as a new canal, terminated in the 
<¢ glotta, which fuftains and furrounds its mufcles. The differ- 
<* ence between the two voices comes then from that which is 
< between the larynx, feated and in peace on thofe which are 
‘€ attached to it in words; and this fame larynx fufpended on 
“€ its attached parts in aétion, and moved by a balance from high 
‘ to low, and from low to high. This balance may be com- 
‘ pared to the movement of the birds which hover in the air, 
“ or of the fifh which are continued in the fame place againft 
‘6 the courfe of the tide; though the wings of the one, and the 
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“fins of the other, appear immoveable to the eve, they form 
€ continual vibrations ; but fo fhort and quick, that they are 
#6 imperceptible. 

‘€ The balance of the larynx produces, in the finging voice, a 

£ kind of ondulation, which is not in fimple difcourfe. The 
fuftained and modulated ondulation, in fine voices, is too much 
“© felt in the weak and decayed. This ondulation ought not to 
be confounded with the cadences and trills which are formed 
by the very quick and very delicate movements of the opening of 
the throat, and which are compofed of the interval of a tone, 
$ or demi-tone. 
‘ The voice, whether for mufic or difcourfe, comes entirely 
from the throat, in regard to the found and the tone ; but the 
# ondulation comes entirely from the balance of the whale la- 
rynx: Itdoes not form a part of the voice, but it affeéts its 
ce totality. It refults from what 1 have lain down, that the 
voice in mufic confifts in the movement, by a leap from one 
‘€ tone to another, in the continuance of the tones, and in that 
€ ondulation of the larynx which affe&ts the totality, and even 
‘€ fubftance of the found.” rex 

For, firft we may, at will, give or remove from the voice that 
ondulation when we fing; and we do not lefs fing when we clip 
an united found without any kind of ondulation. Secondly, the 
founds of the inftruments do not differ in any kind from thofe of 
the finging voice, in regard to their nature of mufical founds, 
and have nothing by themfelves by this ondulation. Thirdly, 
This ondulation is formed in the tone, and not in the modifica- 
tion: The proof of itis, that on the violin and other inftruments, 
we imitate this ondulation, not by any balance fimilar to the 
fuppofed movement of the larynx, but by a balance of the finger 
on the chord, which, thus fhortened and lengthened alternatively, 
and alimoft imperceptibly, renders two alternative founds, in pro- 
portion as the finger draws back, or advances. So the ondula- 
tion, whatever Monf. Dodart fays, does not confift in a very 
light balance of the fame found ; but in the more or lefs frequent 
alteration of two very neighbouring founds; and when the 
founds are too diftant, and the alternative fuccours are too rough, 
in that cafe the ondulation roughens. 

T fhould think, that the true diftinétive charaéter of the voice 
in mufic, is to form appreciable founds, by which the unifon may 
be taken or felt, and paffed from one to the other by harmonic 
and commenfurable intervals; whereas, in the fpeaking voice, 
either the founds are not fufficiently fuftained, and, as it were, 
not in proper union to be appreciated, or the intervals-which fe- 
parate them are not fufficiently harmonic, or their connections 
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The obfervations which Monf. Dodart makes on the difference 
of the fpeaking voice, and that of finging, in the fame man, far 
from being contrary to this explanation, confirm it; for as there 
are languages more or lefs harmonious, whofe accents are more 
or lefs mufical, we take notice alfo, in thefe languages, that the 
fpeaking and finging voices are conneéted or removed in the fame 
proportion. So, as the Italian language is more mufical than the 
French, the words are lefs diftant from it in the mufic; and it is 
more eafy to have the knowledge of a man we have heard fpeak, 
by his finging in that language. In a language which would be 
completely harmonious, as was the Greek at the beginning, the 
difference of the fpeaking and finging voices is null: We fhould 
have the fame voice for fpeaking and finging. Perhaps that may 
be at prefent the cafe of the Chinefe. 

' Here may perhaps be too much on the different genera of the 
voice : I now return to the finging voice, and fhall confine my- 
felf to it during the remainder of this article, 

Each individual has his particular voice, which diftinguifhes 
him from every other voice by fome peculiar difference, as one 
face is diftinguifhed from another; but there are alfo fome of thefe 
differences, which are common to feveral, and which forming fo 
many kinds of voices, require a particular denomination of each. 

“he moft general charaëter which diftinguithes the voices, is not 
shat which is drawn from their tone or volume; but from the de- 
grees which this volume occupies in the general fyftem of founds. 

We diftinguifh in general, the voices into two clafles, viz. the 
Sharp and flat voice. The known difference between each, is near- 
ly anodtave; which caufes that the fharp voice realty fings in the 
oûtave of the flat, when thev feem to fing inunifon. . 

The flat voices are the moft general for men, the fharp for wo- 
men ; Eunuchs and children have nearly the fame diapafon of voice 
as women. All men however may even approach it in finging the 
faucet. But of all the fharp voices, we mufi agree, in fpite of the 
prevention of the Italians for caftrati, that there is no kind of voice 
comparable to that of women, either for the extent, or the beauty 
of the tone. The voice of children has little confiftence, and no 
bafs. That of cunuchs on the contrary, excclls in alto; and as 
to the faucet, it is the moit difagreeabie of all the tones in the hu- 
man voice. lias fuilicient to be of that fentiment, to be attentive 
to the chorutics of the fpiritual concert at Paris, and to compare 
their trebles with thote at the opera. 

All thete different diapafons, reunited and put in order, form a 
gencral extent nearly of three o&aves, which have been divided in- 
to four parts, three of which, called counter tenor, tener and 
bafs, belong to vie flat voice; and thy fourth only cailed trebie, is 
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affigned to fharp voices. On which fubje&, here are fome remarks 
which I prefent to the reader. 

I. According to the ftave of the ordinary voices, which may be 
fixed nearly to a major ioth, by placing two degrees of interval 
between each kind of voice, and that which follows it, which is all 
the difference that can be given them, the general fyftem of the hu- 
man voice in the two fexes, which we make to pafs three oftaves, 
ought to contain only two oétaves and two tones. It was in effect 
to this extent, that the four parts of mufic were bounded, long af- 
ter the invention of the counter point, as we fee in the compofiti-~ 
ons of the 14th age; where the fame cleff, on four fucceffive pofi- 
tions from line to line ferves as the bafs, which they called tenors 
for the tenor, which they called contratenor ; for the counter, te- 
nor, which they called mottetu ; and for the treble, which they 
called triplum. This diftribution muft really render the compofi- 
tion more difficult, but at the fame time the harmony more con- 
fined and more agreeable. | 

IT. To advance the vocal fyftem to the extent of three oftaves 
with the gradation i have mentioned, we fhould want fix parts in- 
ftead of four; and nothing would be more natural than this divifi- 
on: not on account of its conneétion with the harmony, which does 
not carry fo many different founds, but in regard to the voices, 
which are aétually rather ill diftributed. In effeét, why fhould 
there be three parts in a man’s Voice, and one only in that of a wo- 
man; of the totality of the latter contains as great an extent as the 
totality of the reft? Let an interval of the fharpeft founds of the 
fharpeft female voices be meafured, with the flatteft founds of the 
flatteft female voices. Let the fame thing in a man’s voice, and 
we fhall not only find a fufficient difference to eftablifh three parts 
on one fide, and one only on the other; but this difference itlelf, if 
there is one, will be reduced almoft to nothing. To judge clearly 
of this, we muft not be confined to the mere examination of things 
fuch as they are, but fhould fee what they might be, and confider 
that cuftom contributes much to the formation of voices on the 
charaéter which we would give them. In France, where they are 
in want of baffes, or counter tenors, and pay no attention to the 
bafs trebles, the voices of their men take different characters, and 
the female voices keep one only ; but in Italy, where they look on 
a beautiful bats treble as equal to the fharpeft voice, there may be 
found amongft their women, very beautiful flat voices, which they 
call Contr’ Alt}, and very beautiful fharp voices, which are called 
Soprani. On the contrary, in the voice of the recitative, they 
have only tenors ; fo that, if there is only one charaéter of voice 
for women in our operas, in theirs, there is only one charaëter for 
that of men. 
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In regard ‘to the choruffes, the parts are generally fo diftri- 
buted in Italy, asin France, it is an univerfal cuftom, but arbitra- 
ry, which has no natural foundation. Befides, do we not admire 
in feveral places, and particularly in Venice, very beautiful mufic 
in grand chorus, executed by young girls only ? 

Ill. The too great diftance of the voices between each other, 
which makes them all exceed their ftaves, obliges feveral to be fub- 
divided. By this means we divide the baffes, into counter baffles, 
and bafs tenors ; the tenors into counter-tenors and concordants : 
the trebles into firft and feconds ; but in all this we perceive no- 
thing fixed, nothing regulated on this principle. The general 
fcheme of the French compofers, is always to force the voice to 
make it fcreem rather than fing. ’Tis for this reafon, that they 
appear at prefent to confine themfelves to the baffles, and counter 
tenors, which are in the two extremes. In regard to the tenor, a 
part fo natural to man, that it is called for excellence, the human. 
voice, it is already banifhed from our operas, wheye they forfake 
every thing natural; and by the fame reafon it will not be long be- 
fore it is entirely extirpated from the French mufic. 

We diftinguifh the voices by many other differences than thofe 
from flat to fharp. There are {trong voices, whofe founds are bold 
and noify; fweet voices, whofe founds are foft and fluted ; 
Jengthened voices, which have a great extent; fine voices, full, 
juft, and harmonious. Amongft the many voices that I remarked 
in my fhort excurfion to the metropolis of England, I obferved 
feveral of the kindabovementioned. In what I have ftiled the fine 
voice, the Scotch were particularly excellent. I fhould not omit, 
tho” partiality might urge me, to pay that difference to a Foreign- 
er which his merit demands, on which account, I muft beg leave 
to make this fhort digreffion, to pay that refpet to Mr: Keard’s 
excellence, which the fullnefs, juftnefs, and harmony of his voice. 
may claim, without the fmalleft deviation from his modefty, tho? 
that extends fo far as to require a forcign pen to tell his merits to 
the world. There are alfo the contraries to all this; there are. 
rough and heavy voices; there are voices flexible and eafy ; there 
are fome, whofe founds are unequally diftributed to the one above, 
to others in the medium, to others below. There are equal voi- 
ces alfo, which make the fame tone be felt in their whole extent. 
It is the part of the compofer to abftra& from each voice, whatever 
may be advantageous to his charaéter. In Italy, where every time 
that an opera is introduced on the ftage, it is always a new mufic, 
the compolers are always careful to appropriate all the parts to the 
voices which ought to fing them. But in France, where the fame 
mufic continues for ages, each part muft always ferve to ever 
voice of the fame kind ; and this is perhaps one of the reafons, why 
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day, more difgufting and tedious. ees 

~The moft extended, the moft flexible, the fweeteft, the moft 
harmonious voice that ever exifted, appears to have been that. of 
the Chevalier Balthafar Ferri, a Perufian of the laft age; a finger 
uncommonly excellent, whom every fovereign in Europe retained 
in his court by turns, who was loaded with honours during ‘is 
life, and whofe glory and talents were celebrated after death &;. 
all the mufes of Italy. All the writings compofed to the praife 
of this celebrated mufician, breathe delight and enthufiafm ;..and 
the agreement of all *’s contemporaries, fhews,that fo perfect and. 
fo uncommon talents were beyond envy. Nothing, fay they, can 
exprefs the graces of his voice, or the eclat of his mufic. He 
had, in the higheft depree, all the charaëters of perfeêion in 
every kind: He wäs gay, bold, lively, grave, tender, at will, and 
every heart gave way to his pathos. Among the infinity of 
{trong turns which he executed by his voice, I will cite one only. 
He aicended and re-defcended, in one breath, two full oftaves.in 
a continual trill, marked on all the chromatic dezrees with fo. 
much juftnefs, though without accompaniment, that if any one 
had ftruck thts accompaniment under the note where he :was 
found, w:.cther B flat or diefts, they inftantly perceived fo juft a 
concord, as furprifed all the audience. We call voice alfo, the 
vocal and reciting parts for which a piece of mufic is compofed : 
So we fay a molet for a fingle voice, inftead of faying a molet in 
recitative ; a cantata for two voices, inftead ef a cantata in duet, 
or with two parts. (Vide Duo, Trio.) © 

VOLTE. A kind of three timed air peculiar to a dance of the 
fame.name, which is compofed of feveral turns and returns, 
whence it receives the name of volte. “his dance is a kind of 

aillard, and has not been ufed forfome time. 

VOLUME. The volume of a voice, is the extent or interval 
which is between the fharpeft and flatteft founds which it can 
render. The volume of ordinary voices is about eight or nine 
tones: The moft remarkable voices hardly ever pafs the two oc- 
taves in juft and full founds, oe 


the French airs, far-from acquiring any perfcétion, become day by 


W. 
ORDS. Is the name given to the poem which the com- 
‘poter fets to mufic, whether this poem be fmall or great, 


whether it be a drama ot afong. The fathion is to fay of a new 
| | operz, 
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opera, that the mufic is tolerably good, but the words deteftable, 
We might fay the contrary of the ancient operas of Lully. 
WORK. We fay the third work of Corelli, the fifth of Vi- 
valdi, &c. &c. But thefe titles are no longer in ufe. In pro- 
portion as mufic improves, it lofes thefe pompous names, by 
which our ancients thought they increafed its merit. 


Z. 


A. The fyllable by which is diftinguifhed in church-mufic, 
the fi B flat from the fi natural, to which is left the name of 
fi, 
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Correfpondant Silences 


J 
fu Paufe which fills 3 {paces is equal to a Maximum. 


That which fills only 2 {paces is equal toa Longue 
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